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Firstiy as to street musicians. As a 
body they are I am afraid not affection- 
ately regarded by the English communi- 
ty at large. To some extent my senti- 
ments on the subject run kindly with 
those of the said community. Decidedly 
they do as regards that never too-much 
reprobated nuisance, the organ grinder. 
Since however, the purport of this paper 
is to discourse of musicians the organ 
grinder will come in for very brief men- 
tion. He has no place in the category, 
the insolent rascal.. A turnspit dog 
might as reasonably set up a claim to a 
complete knowledge of the art of cook- 
ery asan organ grinder to the divine art ; 
though I verily believe that there are very 
many innocent people who believe that 
to be Italian is to be a being wedded 
heart and soul to music, and that even 
when it takes a no more poetic outward 
shape than a barrel organ, to so much as 
hint at a divorce is in the highest degree 
cruel. I trust that I am not vindictive, 
but if I had my way I would at once 
seize on and confiscate every barrel organ 
in the land, and so effectually abolish a 
nuisance that a semi-sentimental legis- 
lature recently took in hand for strang- 
ling but presently set it down again after 
administering to it a twisting of so mild 
4 sort as scarcely to set its neck awry. 

Curious results might be gathered in 
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the progress of an investigation into the 
barrel organ question. How much of 
good brains are frittered and addled and 
ground to waste by the organ demon? 
How many fatal errors in figure summing 
are attributable to him? How many as- 
piring young magazine writers have been 
driven mad, and how many ripening buds 
of poetry are blasted and prematurely 
nipped off by Jacko grinning and mow- 
ing and operating on his music machine 
under the window that he may-earn a half- 
penny? Nor is this the most of the mis- 
chief that the ogre is the author of. 
How many wearily pillowed heads has he 
tortured with his unseasonable din,—how 
many respites of sleep long prayed for 
has he broken in on and utterly destroy- 
ed? How many sick children does he 
mercilessly disturb and put to pain so 
that he may extort a penny as hush 
money ? 

Likewise it would be instructive could 
we learn what are Jacko’s earnings. It 
is the popular supposition that the sturdy, 
broad-shouldered villain carries his cum- 
brous machine about with him from 
morning till night thankful if he can earn 
a shilling. This is a mistake ; he is not 
that pitiful beggar whose gettings enable 
him no more luxurious living than bread 
and onion with perhaps fourpence left 
to pay for his bed. I have peeped into 
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the mysteries of his private life. In the 
vicinity of Holborn there exists and has 
existed as long as I can remember a colo- 
ny of Italians consisting of looking-glass 
silverers and plaster image makers and 
hawkers and our friends the organ men,— 
just as at the eastern end of the town the 
Germans who somehow pick up a living— 
including the peripatetic window mend- 
ers herd together and seek not to extend 
their circle of acquaintance. Saffron Hill 
is the name of the Italian colony, a hole 
and corner place, narrow, ill-paved, ill- 
drained and in every way nasty, and here 
the organs muster hundreds strong. You 
would never recognize them as what they 
are were you to encounter them after 
work hours. The clod-hopping boots 
and the suit of greasy velveteen then 
give place to a suit of comfortable dark 
blue cloth and shoes well polished. They 
have their smoking and discussion clubs 
and. their “boozing kens” and their 
dancing rooms. There is one tavern there 
specially favored. by the organ men. It 
is known,as the Golden Anchor and has 
earned an unenyiable renown in conse- 
quence.of the Italians falling out and re- 
sorting to knives to settle their dispute, 
and in the fray two or three men were 
murdered. This however was five or six 
years since, 

Saturday night is a great night with 
the organ man. Then you will find the 
dancing room crowded, the company 
tripping it gaily to the music of one of 
their own fraternity, who, perched on a 
tub in a corner grinds away at his ma- 
chine as calmly as though he were stand- 
ing out in the street. He isn’t a “ swell.” 
He wears the greasy fustian and the com- 
mon worsted comforter round his neck, 
and when the dancers give him a penny he 
receives it with his customary worka’day 
monkey smirk; which no doubt is very 
gratifying to the feelings of the holiday 
makers. 

The best that, I.can tell of the organ 
man takes the shape of a rather good 
story, for the authenticity of which I can 
vouch, Under the law as at present con- 
stituted a householder is at liberty to or- 
der an obnoxious grinder to quit the vi- 
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cinity of his premises. If he disobeys 
the householder may give him into the 
custody of the police and prosecute him 
before a magistrate. When so circum- 
stanced he has one plea invariably—his ig- 
norance of the English language pre- 
vented his understanding the nature of the 
complainant’s command. The case I 
allude to was brought up for magisterial 
investigation at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court. The householder com- 
plaining was a government official con- 
stantly engaged in an abstruse study of 
figures—ashort pursy.gentleman evident- 
ly of very excitable temperament. It 
appeared that he was deep in arithmeti- 
cal calculation when his enemy appeared, 
boldly, entering in at the garden gate and 
advancing so close to the window of the 
room where the gentleman sat at work 
that there was only a grass plot between, 
Soon as the first. notes of “Hop Light 
Loo.” were heard, the old gentleman with 
a promptitude that may be easily imagin- 
ed, at once appeared at the window and 
shaking his head and gesticulating with 
his hands intimated to the organ man 
that his services were not required. ‘But 
this he refused to do,” said the outraged 
complainant, “he remained where he 
was, grinning in a most impudent man- 
ner and shaking his head when I nodded 
mine. He kept on playing. I then, with- 
out. my hat stepped out at the window 
which opens doorwise, and more emphati- 
cally than before insisted on his moving 
off, but his only response was to grin 
harder than ever and to set his organ to 
a more lively tune,” 

‘“‘ What have you to say in answer to this 
charge?” demanded his worship from 
the bench. 

“Me speak no Englis,” replied the of- 
fender with a perfectly innocent air. 

“But you must have understood quite 
well what was required of you when this 
gentleman came out at the window; he 
shook his head and waved with his hands 
he says!” 

“Oh yes! that, is so,” replied the im- 
perturbable ruffian, “JZ thought he come 
out to dance.” 

This was too much for the gravity of 
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the bench, as well as the court, and even 
the little old bald-headed man of figures, 
after glaring incredulously at his tormen- 
tor, laughed too, The organ man was 
fined ten shillings, or three days imprison- 
ment, and not having the money was con- 
veyed to the cells,—however, I saw him 
at liberty an hour afterwards, and have a 
strong suspicion that the little old gentle- 
man paid the fine for him or begged him 
off. 

To return, however, to the musician 
proper. How strong is that section of 
the great army of tag-rag and bobtail, 
who as it were, knead their daily bread 
out of the stones and mire of the streets 
by means of instruments of music, one is 
unaware until the attention is fairly di- 
rected to the subject. We grow accus- 
tomed to the sounds that our peripatetic 
musicians create and they pass unheed- 
ed. They blend with the various noises 
that accompany a pursuit of trade manu- 
facture and traffic, and help towards the 
prodigious hum that invariably denotes 
the city, and it is only when the said hum 
is dissected that we discover how much 
of blast of horn and bray of trumpet and 
shrill chirping of flute and doggrel drone 
of ballad chanting there is in it. Andre- 
garding the matter from this point of 
view, if from no other, we should not be 
too hard on our poor friends, or act un- 
generously toward them, They do great 
service, Were it not for the harmonious 
element by them contributed, the hum of 
business alone alluded to would become 
& monotonous note of dull drudgery, that 
the chink of all the gold that changes 
hands between morning and night would 
not do much to enliven, 

Prominent among our street musicians 
and affecting the highways rather than 
the bye-ways is the cornopean player. 
When seen he is either shambling along 
with a jaunty make-believe of being a 
man of easy mind and on the best terms 
with himself, which, however, fits him 
very awkwardly. He carries his instru- 
ment half concealed by the breast lappet 
of his coat, which of cut, anciently 
fashionable, is thin and threadbare, and 
patched under the arms. He is a bit of a 
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buck in his way, still, poor fellow and 
invariably sports a clean collar above his 
scrupulously buttoned-up coat, and his 
boots are shiny albeit out of half a 
dozen mouths they are eloquent of far 
tramping on barren ways. He is cleanly 
shaved, his whiskers of “ turfy” trim are 
carefully brushed, as is his hair, as is his 
well-worn hat, cocked with feeble jaunti- 
ness on one side of hishead. Despite his 
dilapidation it is not difficult to picture 
the cornopean player a “swell” of past 
times, a dashing young gentleman with 
money in his purse and addicted to 
“weeds”’ and white hats and jolly com- 
panions, and “brags”’ and racing meetings. 
Possibly in those flourishing days he was 
a dabster at the cornopean and the life and 
soul of the merry boys as they bowled 
down the road to Epsom or Ascot. Per- 
haps the failure of a “favorite” caused 
his downfall. Maybe his swift descent 
from the coach-box to the gutter, there to 
grope for bread through the remainder of 
his weary life is due to Black Arabian 
having a handful too much of beans at 
breakfast on the morning of the great 
race, or to the untoward event of a fly 
settling on Flibbertigibbet’s nose, just as 
that famous mare approached within a 
dozen yards of the winning post. I won- 
der, if this were so, how he would take 
the proposition of Mr, Snoffle, the sport- 
ing greengrocer, that he might occupy 
a seat in the shay-cart along with him and 
the missus on condition that he “kept it 
up” on his cornopean, while on the road ? 
He looks melancholy enough to be glad 
to accept of anything, poor man, but if any- 
thing would tempt him to sell his brazen 
instrument and buy prussic acid with the 
money, it would doubtless be some such 
an offer. 

He looks melancholy enough, but hap- 
pily he has deluded himself into the be- 
lief that he is gaining a livelihood in quite 
an independent manner. It never enters 
his head that anybody gives him a penny 
for charity sake, pitying him for his bat- 
tered and hungry appearance. He has his 
regular beat from public house to public 
house, and he never asks, “Shall I play 
you a tune this morning?” as a prelimi- 
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nary. He takes his stand at the edge of 
the pavement, just before the house and 
fires off with something rousing, “ This 
day a stag must die” or “The girl I left 
behind me.” This at an end, he puts his 
head in at the tavern door with the 
“good morning, miss,” of a friend or 
neighbor to the young woman behind the 
bar, and in an off-hand manner enquires, 
“is there anything she would like to 
hear?” Sometimes there is, sometimes 
there is not, it entirely.depends on the 
condition of the bar-maid’s mind and tem- 
per. Ifshe is agreeable, it generally hap- 
pens that what she would like to hear is 
something sentimental, that the neigh- 
bors may be given to understand that 
her soul is not quite engulphed in a 
whirlpool of gin and sixpenny ale. I be- 
lieve that that cornopean player delights 
in sentimental tune. He pretends that 
he does not, and, should there be a cab- 
man or a ’bus cad standing by when the 
bar-maid orders the “Last rose of sum- 
mer,” the cornopean player winks at him. 
But in his heart he would sooner render 
the sweet melody in question, than Old 
Towler or any of that roaring school. It 
better accords with his private feelings, 
and he toots as tenderly at the mouth- 
piece, as though the veritable last rose 
were trembling at the cornopean’s aper- 
ture, and there was danger of blowing it 
to bits before the completion of the tune. 
What wonder is it that he accepts the 
bar-maid’s penny with an air that betokens 
his consciousness that she has had 
her full money’s worth? What wonder is 
it that he invests the penny in half a pint 
of beer? or that he invests all his pennies 
in half-pints of beer, of which, come night 
he is full of, and seeks his wretched bed 
maudlingly regretful for his misspent life? 

Another of my musical vagabonds is a 
man of quite a different type. He is a 
pale sickly-looking young man, with 
carroty hair and a hump on his back. 
He has a.club-foot besides, and walks with 
a crutch no longer than a walking stick. 
He plays on the flute—piously plays. It 
is a highly respectable looking flute, 
black, with faded ivory keys. He wears 
- along brown coat and a tall black hat, 
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and his hands are long and white and 
lean. If he wore on his breast a written 
paper notifying that he was reduced to 
this method of obtaining a livelihood 
through sickness and constitutional in- 
firmity, and that he had an aged mother 
at home dependent on him for support, 
it would not be more plainly expressed 
than his general appearance expresses it. 
He makes his appearance weekly with 
such punctuality in our neighborhood, 
that my children speak of him as poor 
Mr. Thursday. He is a very shy person, 
and not at all anxious to intrude when he 
finds any other musical person in the 
field. I have observed him hobble up 
the road and down the road, and up the 
road again, rather than tune up within 
ear-shot of a barrel-organ, He is most 
unobtrusive. He never solicits alms, nor 
gazes wistfully about him on his comple- 
tion of a tune, nor rubs his hands nor 
blows his fingers as a mild hint, that they 
have grown cold, if not in your service, 
in his faith in your Christian charity. 
All he does is to set his melancholy plaints 
to the music of the Old Hundreth and ten- 
derly suspirate it through his genteel flute, 
leaving the rest to your conscience. I 
wonder, now, if poor Mr. Thursday's 
case is out and out a genuine case? If 
it is not, decidedly he deserves some en- 
couragement on account of his consum- 
mate skill as an actor, only we would 
prefer that he did not enlist as stage effects 
sacred music and a mien of pious resig- 
nation. Possibly, he is all he appears, 
poor young man, but an obstacle to one’s 
perfect belief in him is certainly found in 
the fact that he has been before the pub- 
lic five years and more, At the begin- 
ing, five years ago say, there appeared in 
a quiet suburban street this halting, hump- 
backed flute player, with his timid manner, 
and his sad visage, and his hands so long 
and lean and white, and to-day here is 
the self-same figure, as though five years 
since were only yesterday. Has his for- 
tune mended not at all through these 
fifteen hundred days? Has it in no way 
altered? Five years since, it is to be as- 
sumed, on a certain memorable day, he 
was so hungry, so desperately driven by 
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hard necessity, that he buttoned up his 
long brown coat, and fixed on his tall 
black hat, and with his precious flute in 
his pocket sallied forth to earn a meal of 
bread. Not resolved to turn street mu- 
sician from that day forth, be it under- 
stood, but to provide for the inexorable 
cravings of himself and his old mother, 
maybe, for arrears of food, This was on 
a Monday, say, after a weary Suntlay of 
fasting, and he returned home on Monday 
evening with his day's earnings. What 
was the amount of his earnings? Was 
itso small a sum that when the supper-loaf 
was bought there was not a farthing re- 
maining to buy breakfast, and so he was 
driven forth again, and again and again 
ever since—never earning more than 
enough to buy the supper-loaf, with a slice 
over perhaps to eat before he starts outnext 
morning? or did it happen that on that 
firstand memorable Monday he discovered 
that his wan face and his painful hobble and 
his sad music was duly appreciated by a 
compassionate public, and that all he had 
to do was to persevere in that strait to 
which hard necessity forced him to realize 
acomfortable maintenance and put money 
in the savings bank? It doesn’t much 
matter I suppose; he may be something 
of an impostor, but it is certain that he 
has not got at home a serviceable foot, 
and a straight back, and a ruddy com- 
plexion to wear and enjoy himself with 
after the fatigue of business; he is poor 
Mr, Thursday, which ever way you take 
him, and as such is very welcome to my 
penny. 

Dwelling on melancholy music reminds 
me of two other performers, each, I be- 
lieve, unique in the special line he has 
marked out for himself, One is a gaunt 
lank man, hung in rags and with a mop 
of uncombed hair and great eyes and hol- 
low cheeks, who wanders about London 
streets playing tunes on no other wind 
instrument than that with which nature 
has endowed him. He is a wonderful 
whistler. Whether the constant empti- 
ness of the poor hungry wretch has any- 
thing to do with the accomplishment is 
more than I am able to say, but truly, 
for depth and volume, the sounds he 
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causes to emit from his cavernous jaws 
are marvellous to hear. He does not 
waste his faculty on the frivolous jingles 
that in these days are so popular; he 
“goes in” for substantial melody of the 
Dibden period, “Harry Bluff” is a 
favorite with him, as are “The White 
Squall” and “The Wolf,” and when he 
is in good tune, his notes may be heard 
o’ertopping even the roar and traffic-clatter 
of Whitechapel. It is said that he has 
exalted notions of his whistling capabili- 
ty, and not unfrequently finds his way 
to the station-house for causing a mob, 
to which he addresses himself on the sub- 
ject of his shameful neglect as a man of 
genius. The other performer is a Hindoo, 
with a profound belief in the music of his 
native country. The implement of his 
profession is a sort of wooden keg cov- 
ered in at each end with some kind of 
tough integument upon which with great 
satisfaction he bangs with his knuckles 
and the flat of his hands. The row he 
produces is something awful to hear, 
especially when grown excited he breaks 
into song and accompanies the drumming 
with a savage dance, whisking his black 
lank hair over his eyes and streaming 
with perspiration. Who encourages the 
dreadful heathen is a marvel, but that he 
contrives to pick up a living somehow 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that he 
has perambulated the streets of London 
these eight years andmore. Itisamercy 
that he does ndt write home to his music- 
ally inclined relatives apprizing them of 
his prosperity. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one well 
worthy the consideration of men who 
make the rise and decadence of great na- 
tions their special study, that within the 
last quarter of a century the number 
of itinerant fiddlers have vastly diminish- 
ed amongst us. I do not mean to insi- 
nuate that the fiddlers of England in- 
fluence her destiny, but on the contrary 
—the destiny of England influences her 
fiddlers very materially, and her progress 
or retrogression as a nation mighty in 
battle is reflected in the social status of 
the poor cat-gut scraper. As everybody 
old enough remembers the ancient street 
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fiddlers’ stock in trade consisted almost 
entirely of ballad music heroically in- 
spired. Seven-tenths of it was of mari- 
time origin. It was descriptive of ocean 
peril and ocean glory ; of the delights of 
ruling the waves when they were unruly 
and of reposing on the bosom of “ the 
blue, the bright, the ever free” in times 
of calm; of the pangs of parting with 
Mary on the strand at the moment of 
weighing anchor, of the joys of returning 
home again to wives and sweethearts; of 
the prideful pain of Susan on hearing 
that her Henry had fallen like a true 
British Tar, and of the agony of Jack on 
discovering that his faithful Susan had 
died broken-hearted on receipt of the 
false intelligence that he—Jack—had 
found a watery grave. It was through 
the fiddle that all these heroic and senti- 
mental emotions found expression. What 
else? Fancy “ Harry Hawser” strummed 
on a banjo, or “ Polly of Portsmouth and 
Joe the Marine” squealed through a bag- 
pipe! It is ds easy to imagine Billy Bow- 
line of H. M. S. Boxer dancing a horn- 
pipe to the music of an accordeon. No; 
ballad music was the fiddle’s natural food 
as breast-milk is that of babes and suck- 
lings ; and when the old war fire died out 
of the nation’s heart for want of stirring, 
ballads were shelved and straightway 
the fiddle as the national musical instru- 
ment fell sick for want of proper nurture. 

That is the only way in which I can 
account for the fiddle’s decline, and 
whether I am right or wrong there can 
be no question of this—that during the 
last generation the vulgar English mu- 
sical taste has undergone a marked trans- 
formation. It would be well, if, on the 
whole it were quite as unquestionable that 
the change was for the better. Twenty 
years ago had an Englishman been re- 
quired to name the favorite musical in- 
strument in use amongst his country- 
men, his answer would have been 
prompt and unhesitating. Possibly com- 
pared with his present highly cultivated 
and polished condition, the Englishman 
of those days was somewhat of a bar- 
barian. Graver nations might value and 
venerate music for its soul stirring pro- 
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perties; our grandfather was less spiri- 
tual in his musical ideas, what he wanted 
was not his soul, but his toes stirred, 
He wanted to be “cheered up” and set 
dancing, or at least to be put in the 
humor to dance if he felt so inclined. He 
was a man given rather to thoughtless 
pleasure than that which depended on 
education and study for its proper ap- 
preciation, and he attached himself be- 
cause of all instruments most fun could 
be got out of it. In those old times no 
holiday gathering, no christening or 
wédding party was complete without the 
presence of the fiddler amateur or pro- 
fessional. It was the fiddle’s music that 
enlivened the tavern tap-room on a Sa- 
turday night; its shrieks and moans, 
and shuddering ejaculations might be 
heard from private dwellings wherein it 
was undergoing exquisite torture in the 
hands of doggedly determined aspirants ; 
it was heard in the streets, sometimes 
well played, and sometimes excruciating- 
ly, and was the mainstay and abiding 
trust of beggars crippled and beggars 
hale, and those who had eyes to see and 
those who were blind as moles and 
went tapping the pavement with a stick 
and guided by a faithful and, as a rule, a 
particularly knowing dog. 

The old-fashioned fiddler of the stump- 
ing, tramping type is however no long- 
er seen in London streets. His breed 
is extinct. In his stead reigns an artist 
of a very different order. A dandified 
young fellow, who wears clothes of 
fashionable cut, and who successfully 
cultivates a moustache. He carries the 
instrument of his profession in a green 
baize bag, and styles himself a violinist. 
He travels in company with a highly 
genteel harpist and a spruce young gen- 
tleman who tootles on the piccolo. The vi- 
olinist however does not play horn-pipes; 
his chaste fiddle-strings would snap hor- 
ror-stricken if he so much as attempted 
to perpetrate Paddy’s Wedding on them. 
He and his comrades affect high art—the 
high art of the Music Hall! Concerning 
which institution I have something here 
to say. 

About the period when ballad music 
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and fiddling were flagging, it entered the 
heads of certain individuals, who had no 
doubt ‘studied the subject from every 
point ‘of view including the financial, 
that it was now high ‘time that the long 
neglected musical education of the masses 
should be ‘attended to. It was argued 
that Englishmen, and Londoners espe- 
cially, were in their nature harmonious, 
and that they were absolutely pining for 
what they knew would be good for them, 
bat couldn’t get at. They couldn’t get 
at it bécause of its price. To be sure 
there was good music to be ‘obtained in 
London in the season, but so there is 
grouse and red mullet, but it were mere 
mockery to exhibit either one or the 
other to the longing eyes of the working 
man. True, there was a half-crown gal- 
lery at Covent Garden and at Her Majes- 
ty's, but argued the promoters of the 
new scheme, in the first place Covent 
Garden and the Haymarket were places 
not conveniently reached from the east 
and north of London, and in the second 
place it was hurtful to the pride and man- 
ly dignity of the artisan to sit on a hard 
wooden bench in a sort of cockloft, and 
look down on their fellow-men luxurious- 
ly couched on velvet and all sparkling in 
their splendid attire and golden orna- 
ments, and to feel that it was only because 
that it could be so contrived that he, the 
artisan, could see without being seen, 
that his presence there was tolerated at 
all. 

This was of course a condition of af- 
fairs disgraceful to those in whose hands 
the welfare of the masses rested. It was 
evident that the refining influences of 
civilization had advanced the latent mu- 
sical germ in the hearts of the people, 
and that from want of encouragement 
and fostering it lay pot-bound in a man- 
ner of speaking, and chafing to break 
through the trammels that held it back 
and exhibit its green and healthy head. 
Man is a social animal, urged the eman- 
cipators, and the soul of sociality is song. 
They directed attention to the significant 
fact that the newly developed popular 
passion for music was a thing not to be 
restrained, and that lacking that generous 
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recognition that was its due, it took re- 
fuge in low public houses and tap-rooms 
where it fed hoggishly on bad beer and 
rank tobaceo. It was to alter this sad 
condition of affairs that the Music Hall 
was designed. It was to be a palace of 
bliss for the working man, combining the 
joint attractions and advantages of the 
theatre, the opera house and the tav- 
ern. The time had arrived when the 
humbler classes could appreciate really 
good music, and while John Jones the 
intelligent carpenter lounged on his com- 
fortable seat and smoked his modest pipe 
of birdseye, and imbibed his temperate 
pint of beer he might be both highly en- 
tertained and valuably instructed. Fur- 
thermore the Music Hall was to differ 
from the vulgar public house “sing- 
song ” and harmonic meeting, inasmuch 
as a decent man might take his wife and 
daughter with him of evenings to parti- 
cipate in the cheap musical treat, without 
danger of covering them with shame and 
confusion through some coarseness or 
indecency blurted out by a half tipsy 
singer. Nothing but pure music was to be 
retailed at these model establishments ; 
not invariably of a high class, because 
that was undesirable. Sometimes the 
evening’s fare would include a homely 
dish of simple old ballads for instance 
such as are sung at firesides and loved. 
And how has all this fine promising 
been carried out? We have now esta- 
blished in various parts of London nearly 
twenty music halls, large and commodious 
buildings, each capable of affording sitting 
room for five hundred people say, and 
every night in the week from Monday to 
Saturday they are thronged. If the origi- 
nal programme had been carried out this 
would have been a most excellent sign as 
evincing an increasing taste in the people 
for amusement of a refining and elevating 
kind. But whatis the fact? A disgust- 
ing and disgraceful one. These are hard 
words, but literally true. Instead of am in- 
nocent combination of the theatre and the 
opera and the club house the London mu- 
sic hall—with few exceptions—is as mis- 
chievous an institution as can be well ima- 
gined. The music that is there promul- 
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gated is nine times out of ten of a flashy 
Haymarket tendency, and the words of 
the songs that accompany it, detestable 
drivel, Even that ridiculous Jim Crow 
with his splendid talents for banging him- 
selfabout the head with a tambourine and 
propounding conundrums presents a high- 
ly intellectual spectacle compared with the 
“comic” or the “serio-comic” singers of 
the music hall stage. Talk of the advance- 
ment of musical taste amongst English- 
men indeed! As regards the great body of 
the people we were never in so deplorable 
a plight, What are the songs and the singers 
that thousands of grown men and women 
nightly delight in? Delight in, because 
if they did not do so they could promptly 
abolish both by merely opening their 
mouths, They delight in a man who ap- 
pears on the stage attired in a “funny” 
pair of trousers partly yellow, partly blue, 
and most laughably bagged behind, and 
@ green waistcoat with tin buttons as 
large as saucers, and a drab coat tattered 
and patched and with the tails trailing on 
the ground, and with an inverted sauce- 
pan on his head by way of a hat. Thisis the 
“Great Vamp,” as newspaper advertise- 
ments and large posters stuck about the 
town inform us, and this is the costume 
in which he sings his great song of “ The 
Tin Pot Band.” He carries two sauce- 
pan lids in his hand and when the mighty 
applause that greets him has subsided he 
proceeds to his song, which is all about 
“‘a gal whose name was Sal,” whom he 
prevailed upon “to give him her hand, 
because he was the leader of the Tin Pot 
Band.” Then the Great Vamp clashes 
his saucepan lids together and cries “ Cho- 
rus, my bucks ”— 
Bang! Bang! ain’t I mighty grand, 
I’m the leader of the celebrated Tin Pot Band. 
It isn’t a song at all, it is merely an idi- 
otic jingle about nobody and nothing at 
all. There is no such thing as a “ tin pot 
band” any more than there is a delf plate 
band, or a wooden spoon band; there is 
not an atom of excuse for stringing to- 
gether a jingle of silly rhyme on the sub- 
ject. There is no point in the senseless 
rigmarole, no attempt at a joke even, un- 
less indeed that part of it where “ the gal 
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named Sal” “took her fist in her hand, 
and bonneted the leader of the tin.pot 
band,” may be so regarded, It would seem 
so, for when concluding the delectable 
ditty with the words above quoted the 
“Great Vamp” illustrated the painful 
operation by knocking his saucepan helmet 
over his eyes, you would have thought 
from the universal shouting and thumping 
of glasses and clapping of hands, demand- 
ing the Great Vamp’s return anda repeti- 
tion of at least the last verse of the “Tin 
Pot Band” that never was witnessed 
such an exhibition of true comedy and 
wit. 

One would at least imagine that how- 
ever ridiculous the tune of a song, or the 
manner of singing it, there could be no 
objection to the words of it having some 
foundation in common sense. One tune 
a day, however extravagant the senti- 
ment of a song with comical pretensions 
there was a vein of possibility running 
through it. The writer had a purpose and 
he worked it out with more or less success. 
One never heard such an utter absurdity as 
“The Tin Pot Band” when old Vauxhall 
was a place of public resort. Are the comic 
song writers of the old school all dead? I 
know of one at least who is not. A gray 
haired old man now, but without doubt 
one of the best known and most popular 
of our past age comic-song wrights. 
Then he was a man of importance. It 
was regarded as cheap if you got a song 
from him and the music with it—for he 
is a musician as well as an author—for fif- 
ty pounds, and he has written hundreds of 
songs. He is as capable of writing them 
now, but his “style” don’t suit. Two 
years ago I saw him a shabby, hungry- 
looking man, in the pot house of a low 
public house to which there was a two- 
penny concert room attached, begging 
and imploring the favorite singer of the 
establishment to give him a shilling “ for 
one of the best songs of five verses he had 
ever written in his life.” The favorite 
comic singer demurred on the ground 
that he usually did for himself, and could 
“Knock off a peck of that sort of stuffin an 
hour, if he took it into his head;” if nine- 
pence was any good he would buy the 
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song, but, upon his soul, he said, it was 
only out of charity that he made a bid for 
it at any price. And meekly accepting 
the ninepence, the once great comic song 
writer hurried out of the bar, (without 
pausing to spend a penny there) as though 
in a mighty hurry to get home. 

But the occupation of this poor fellow 
and his brethren is gone. No one can 
deny that the comic songs of the old school 
were funny enough, but they were funny 
with a method, However extravagant 
there was invariably pith in these old 
songs; some folly of the day was hit at, 
some political or social abuse held up to 
ridicule. It is their possession of these 
properties that makes them altogether 
unacceptable with the modern patrons of 
the music hall. The commodity that takes 
best there is delirious buffoonery, pure 
and unleavened with the least grain of 
sense. The singers as a rule write their 
own songs, and as in London “Star” 
comic singers are at the present rather 
more plentiful than traveling tinkers or 
street scavengers, the annual crop they 
yield is something considerable, Never 
aweek elapses but we have something 
“new,”—something “ screaming,” “ roar- 
ing,” or “ticklish;” here follow a few 
samples the titles of which sufficiently be- 
speak their character; and once more I 
would remark that the singing of these 
and kindred songs is not an isolated 
feature of London evening amusement; 
they are sung in a score of music Halls, 
half a dozen or more at each nightly. 
“T lost my Love because I couldn’t tootle 
on the cornet ;” “ Did he like muffins for 
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tea?” “The Chickerleary Cove;” “The 
Mousetrap Man;” “ Don’t you touch my 
Gal;” “ The littlecurly Bow-wow ;” “ Se- 
lina Toots or have you seen her boots; ” 
“Up the Spout; ” “ Coster-monger Joe; ” 
“Champagne Charley ;” “Awfully Jolly;” 
“ Have you seen my Pickles?” ete. 

I have looked through. a vast amount 
of this trash, (there are at least five and 
twenty different song books containing it 
on sale at every news vender’s) and can 
assure the reader that measured by the 
“Tin Pot Band” standard, it is all fully up 
to the mark, which is ditch-water mark, 
stagnant as regards anything approach- 
ing wit or humor, but rich in those filthy 
weeds that spring from decayed morality, 
as toad-stools spring from a rotting tree. 
Women as well as men sing these songs, 
darling creatures with ringlets and shoul- 
ders and daintily laced petticoats, who 
fearlessly approach the footlights and ogle 
the boxes and the “eighteenpenny part,” 
while they saucily and in melodious accents 
narrate how Jerry Snooks was jilted by 
his lawful wife, or how some wanton trick- 
ed a young man from the country of his 
watch and money. 

Such are our London music Halls, As 
money making speculations I believe 
they are quite successful, but what about 
“elevating the masses, and encouraging 
their growing inclination towards music 
of a superior order!” There is so much 
of mockery, of outrageous impudence, in 
the cheat, that it is a wonder some “‘ Great 
Vamp” or “ Funny Freddy Fuddle” does 
not turn the subject into the “ Very last 
Screamer!” and sing it on the platform. 


———~— > 


BOOKS, BOOKSELLERS, AND LIBRARIES AT ROME AND IN ROMAN 
TIMES. 


No. 


As long as the use and the materials of 
writing were rare, scribes or writers were 
for the most part public employés, who 
served to keep public records in the vari- 
ous departments of legislation and ad- 
ministration, 
State-officers, and might turn in process 
of time, like the writer or town-clerk of 
Ephesus in the Acts of the Apostles, into 


They acted as clerks of : 


Il. 
magistrates themselves, A few scribes 
would find employment also as notaries in 
preparing contracts or drawing up wills, 
and in similar formal acts; and others 
might be in the service of private per- 
sons of wealth or extensive business, 
They might be freemen or slaves. 

We are to conceive of such scribes in 
Roman times as provided, for the pur- 
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pose of writing on paper, parchment, or 
linen ‘cloth, with a ‘reed-pen slit like ‘a 
modern quill hence arwndo and ‘calamus 
are the prevailing words for a :penwith 
a penknife, an inkstand for red and one 
for black ink, ‘anda sponge to wash out 
what had been written ‘and to clean the 
pen, witha ruler andia piece of lead to 
draw lines, with a rough stone 'to sharp- 
en the edges of ‘the pen, with pumice 
which could either serve the purpose just 
named or could smooth parchment, where 
that material was employed, or, it might 
be, could rub out existing writing and fit 
the parchment fora second use, and, tinal- 
ly, with a:circle for the purpose of meas- 
uring off the columns or pages. All these 
were packed together in a pen-case. The 
black ink that was in use for writing was 
made chiefly out of soot with which 
some gummy substance was mingled. 
Roman authors allude also to cuttle-fish 
juice, as being employed in the manufac- 
ture of ink, but this must have been in- 
troduced after the times of the naturalist 
Pliny, for he knows nothing of it. The 
red ink was made out of miniwm or red 
lead. Our word ink, and the French 
encre are represented in Italian by inchios- 
tro, in the Venetian dialect incostro, which 
point back to encaustum, the purplish-red 
ink of the later Roman emperors which 
is mentioned in Justinian’s code. And 
our word rubric gets its meaning from 
the custom of distinguishing the titles or 
tables of contents of laws and. other 
writings by red ink. 

The art of the scribes at Rome was 
carried to great perfection. We have ac- 
counts of parchments dyed purple with 
gold and silver letters and marginal orna- 
ments. ImIustrated books also were pre- 
pared at great expense : for instance bo- 
tanical works sometimes contained pic- 
tures of the plants described, and Pliny 
tells us how Varro caused to be inserted 
“in the volumes, which came from his 
fruitful brain, seven hundred pictures 
of illustrious men, thus giving them im- 
mortality and a sort of universal presence 
in the world.” An immortality which a 
fire or a little mould would soon ter- 
minate. 


The demand for books began to grow 
in Cicero’s time to such an extent, that 
men found it worth their while to employ 
scribes in. copying books for the market 
and in setting up shops for the sale of 
them. Such taberne, little more perhaps 
than booths, then existed in the places of 
greatest resort,as the forum, and Cicero 
tells us how OClodius once saved himself 
from the onslaught of a foe by the help of 
the ladders of ‘such an establishment. 
His friend Atticus, a wealthy man, as 
much from love of letters as from the 
spirit of money making, was among the 
first to carry on ‘this business on a larger 
scale. ‘“ He owned,” says a distinguished 
writer on Roman antiquities, “ many 
slaves who were scribes by profession, 
he bought both single books and entire 
libraries, he published orations and other 
works of Cicero, and saw to the sale of 
them not only at Rome but in all the 
States of Greece.” So that Cicero writes 
to him in respect to his now lost work 
on his consulship, that, if the work pleases 
him, he must see to it that it may be pro- 
cured not only at Athens, but elsewhere 
in Greek lands. Atticus no doubt did his 
business by trusty well-educated slaves, 
and was rather a publisher than a retail 
bookseller; moreover his manufacture and 
sale of books was rather a subordinate 
branch of his extensive commercial trans- 
actions than a main department. He 
must be distinguished from those profes- 
sional book-sellers at Rome, who in the 
course of time kept assortments of books 
for sale, and whose shops served as cen- 
tres for literary loungers; who perhaps 
also loaned for money volumes to those 
who wanted to read or copy them. Un- 
der the empire this book-trade grew in 
importance and extended probably wher- 
ever the Latin lenguage was spoken and 
read. Pliny the younger writes to 4 
friend, that he did not suppose there 
were book-sellers at Lyons, so much the 
more pleasure therefore did it give him 
to learn that his books—his Uidelli as he 
depreciatingly calls them—found that fa- 
vor in the country abroad which they had 
acquired in the city. And many years 
before Pliny, Horace speaks of his wri- 
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tings as going over the sea, and hopes ‘to 
be known not only in Italy but in the-re- 
motest parts.of the earth. Ovid says “I 
am read more than anybody through all 
the world,” and Martial’s epigrams were 
to be found everywhere—in Vienna on the 
Rhone, in Spain, in Britain. The same 
demand for books in the way of trade con- 
tinued down to the times of the Christian 
writer Sulpicius Severus, who mentions, 
in regard to his life of St. Martin of Tours, 
that when brought to Rome it was eager- 
ly caught up, that the copyists were in 
exultation on account of their gains from 
it, that it traveled all over Roman Africa, 
and that an old eremite was seen read- 
ing it. 

It so happens that we have the names 
of several of the dealers in books, who 
aided in spreading abroad the works of 
some of the principal Roman writers. 
The Sosii sold Horace’s books, Quintil- 
ian's publisher was the book-seller Try- 
phon, and Martial mentions several of his 
time. Their relation to authors was not 
however such as now subsists, The wri- 
ter of a work neither had nor claimed a 
copyright. He could sell his manuscript 
or could loan it to a book-seller—-which 
was often done in the middle ages—but 
neither he nor the book-seller had any 
privilege above other parties. It was 
neither dishonorable nor uncommon for 
men to do what would now be called 
pirating. Nobody, therefore, was re- 
sponsible for the correctness of copies, 
and thus errors on errors in spelling or in 
more important respects, crept into 
widely diffused works. This gave rise to 
the office of editors and revisers of the 
text, which, however, as at the invention 
of printing, was often discharged very 
imperfectly, so that authors naturally 
feared for the correctness of the copies of 
their works after their death, Cicero 
took care that his learned freedman, Tiro, 
should examine and correct the original 
manuscripts of his writings before they 
were transcribed, So also Quintilian 
begs his publisher Tryphon to attend 
to the purity of the text, and St. Jerome 
speaks in one of his works to the scribe 
who might be employed upon them in 


these words: “I adjure you who are 
transcribing ‘this book, after transcription 
to collate it with and correct it by the 
copy you have used, with all possible 
eare,.and faithfully to repeat this earnest 
request to the next-copyist as you have 
found it in this manuscript.” But all the 
efforts of authors and of the original pub- 
lishers availed but little; nor did the oc- 
casional efforts of learned men afterwards 
to purge the texts of standard authors 
remove the evil. Oarelessness, the decay 
of learning, the changes of the Roman 
language itself united with arbitrary and 
ill-judged emendations to introduce multi- 
tudes of false readings into writings of 
every stamp, especially into prose writ- 
ings, so that it has become one of the 
most important tasks of modern classical 
scholars to ascertain, by painstaking col- 
lations and by most refined rules assist- 
ing the judgment, as well as by guesses— 
sometimes happy but more frequently 
wide of the mark—what the original 
form of Greek and Latin authors was as 
it came from their own hands. Nor has 
this labor been without success. If Cicero 
could come to life again, and examine the 
best editions of such works of his as have 
the assistance of but a single manuscript 
or family of manuscripts, while he might 
laugh at the conjectures sometimes, he 
would not fail to wonder at the mass of 
learning displayed in revising his texts, 
and probably would admit that some crit- 
ics can spell Latina great deal better than 
he could. 

The demand for books was such in the 
most flourishing times of the Roman Em- 
pire that large editions were prepared. 
Pliny the younger speaks of an edition 
of one thousand copies, distributed 
through all Italy and the provinces, It is 
probable that this was done by dictating to 
a number of scribes at the same time. 
This, if it were the case, would lower 
the cost of the books, especially as the 
scribes were slaves who could be support- 
ed on a little. Prices of books were not 
as high as might be expected from the la- 
borious method of their multiplication. 


It would appear from the foregoing ac- 
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count that the manufacture of books was 
carried to about that perfection which 
could be attained in the ignorance of the 
art of printing. And here it may be 
asked, why the art of printing had to 
wait so long before it was invented in 
modern Europe, when there was so great 
a demand for copies of new works, and 
their cheap, easy production would have 
beenso great a blessing? It is perhaps 
an idle qnestion to be asked: an answer 
would direct attention to the imperfect 
materials which the papyrus-reed and the 
skins of animals supplied, to slavery 
which kept the mass of mankind in igno- 
rance and blunted the power of inven- 
tion in the operative classes, and to the 
quick decay of Roman civilization which 
despotism and other causes tended to 
produce. But the question is a natural 
one when we consider that the stamping 
of coins and of pottery—an art known 
from remote antiquity in the East—at- 
tained to great perfection, from which the 
transition seems easy to blocks with rais- 
ed letters upon them. It is perhaps not 
generally known how much the Romans 
used such stamps in the way of trade- 
marks on materials which admitted of 
them, such as tiles, pipes, and vessels of 
earth, whether coarse or fine. On many 
vessels not only does the name of the firm 
occur, but those also of the potter and ac- 
tual manufacturer, and of the owner of 
the estate where the potteries were situ- 
ated, are recorded, nor did they omit for 
many years to add the names of the con- 
suls under whom the work was execu- 
ted. The information drawn from the 
stamps, being thus particular, becomes of 
service for the history of civilization: we 
gather from it the immense diffusion of 
earthen ware fabricated in Italy through 
remote provinces of the west; we learn 
the names of the estates where such pot- 
teries were situated, and of the capitalists 
who let them out to practical manufactur- 
ers; and, indeed, in some cases, as in that 
of the ancestors of the mother of Marcus 
Aurelius the emperor, we are enabled to 
trace the transmission of such properties 
through several generations. 

But to return to our books: it was not 


strange that individuals of wealth or with 
extensive connexions should at an early 
time begin to gather libraries together, 
nor that the necessity of having large and 
tolerably complete collections at central 
points should have been felt, before the 
Romans began to cultivate letters, Here 
then a few words are in place on the sub- 
ject of libraries in those parts of the world 
where Greek was spoken, which served 
as models for the libraries of Rome and 
from which the supplies of books at Rome 
were in part obtained, A subject this of 
great extent and importance, but we must 
not notice more than the most essen- 
tial particulars. 

The earliest reputed founders of libra- 
ries in Greece were the tyrants Pisistra- 
tus of Athens and Polycrates of Samos, 
in the sixth century before our era, but 
of what they accomplished in this respect 
nothing certain can be said. Nor is much 
known of the success of later times in col- 
lecting manuscripts, until Aristotle was 
enabled to gather a library of consider- 
able pretensions, which at length came 
into the hands of one Apellicon, whose 
books at the taking of Athens Sulla 
seized possession of and carried to Rome. 
After the division of Alexander's con- 
quests the zeal for gathering large libra- 
ries was especially rife in the kingdom of 
the Ptolemies and that of the Attalide, at 
Alexandria andat Pergamos, The Ptole- 
mies had the start: Ptolemy Soter some 
twenty-five years after the death of Alex- 
ander began a building for a library, and 
his son Philadelphus brought it into 
shape and order. The plan was not only 
to found a library and to instal librarians, 
but to collect learned academicians—if we 
may so call them—in that capital, so as to 
make it the centre of learning. The li- 
brary was in one of the best quarters of 
the city, called Bruchium, and was united 
with the museum or academy of salaried 
literati, It grew in time so large that a 
new repository for the overflowing vol- 
umes was selected—the temple of Jupi- 
ter Serapis, situated in one of the hand- 
some suburbs of Alexandria, During 
Julius Cesar’s siege of the city the li- 
brary of the Bruchium was consumed 
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by fire, and the other, which was.a small- 
erone, remained alone, This was increas- 
ed by the addition of the library of Per- 
gamos, which Mark Antony gave to Cleo- 
patra, but after various disasters from 
sedition, from fire, and from the assaults 
of invaders, the united library had dwin- 
dled greatly before the Mohammedan oc- 
cupation of Egypt. The greatest de- 
struction of literary treasures must have 
occurred when the Serapeum was burned 
in a strife between the Christian and hea- 
then parties, kindled by the fanaticism of 
the Bishop Theophilus in a.p, 390, A little 
after this a Latin Christian writer saw 
there empty book-cases or armaria, so 
that the story of the immense destruc- 
tion of books by the Arabs, in the Cali- 
phate of Omar, in 690, is greatly exag- 
gerated, if not altogether a fiction, 

The library at Pergamos was founded, 
itismost probable, by the King Eumenes 
II., whose reign began in 197 B.c., and 
it was therefore a century younger than 
that at Alexandria. The gathering of 
the books fell between this year and 133 
B.c., when Attalus III, died, and be- 
queathed his kingdom and his treasures 
to the Roman republic. The kings of 
this family ere long became filled with a 
rivalry of those of Egypt. In the one 
capital—it is not certain in which—a 
picture-gallery was added to the collec- 
tions of books, and straightway the other 
followed the example. Egypt prohibited 
the exportation of paper, and Pergamos 
invented the much better material of 
parchment. The zeal for getting books 
led to force practiced on the owners of 
private libraries, and still more to various 
frauds practiced by literary knaves—the 
countrymen of the modern Simonides. 
In one respect the Attalide did not at- 
tempt to rival the Ptolemies: it does not 
appear that they had any salaried circle 
of scholars like those of the museum at 
Alexandria, although the arrangements 
of their institution, in respect to librari- 
ans and copyists,were no doubt ona very 
liberal scale. The books were kept to- 
gether, or at least enough of them re- 
mained, to form a very large library 
when, as we have just observed, An- 
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tony caused their removal to Alexan- 
dria, 

Plutarch quotes a friend of Cesar as 
saying that these books, when removed 
from Pergamos, amounted to the number 
of 200,000 simple volumes—meaning by 
the obscure term simple, perhaps, volumes 
of which there were no duplicates, so 
that the actual number of books may have 
been considerably larger. The accounts 
of the store of books at Alexandria differ 
greatly, and cannot be deserving of much 
credit. One statement is that in the de- 
struction of the Bruchium 400,000, an- 
other that 700,000 volumes perished. We 
may here repeat the caution, already 
given, not to judge of the size of ancient 
collections according to our modern no- 
tions of a book, A large folio of the 
sixteenth century might have held a hun- 
dred ancient volumes, A copious writer 
like Aristotle might fill a whole armory. 
And thus if the Pergamene library con- 
sisted chiefly of parchment books, it 
would approach much nearer to the size 
of the Alexandrine than the numbers of 
the two would indicate, 

The conquerors of Greek or of Hellen- 
ized countries as Amilius Paulus, Sulla 
and Lucullus, first brought considerable 
stores of books to Rome, and these were 
to some extent thrown open to literary 
men. Julius Cesar seems to have medi- 
tated founding a public library on a large 
scale, and placing Varro, the most learn- 
ed of the Romans in it, as head-librarian, 
but the first actual foundation of this 
sort must be ascribed to a private man, 
Asinius Pollio. Augustus carried out the 
designs of his relative by founding first 
the Palatine library in the porticos of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine hill, 
which he built after the battle of Actium, 
and then another in the Octavian portico. 
Tiberius used part of the palace con- 
structed by him as a depository for 
books. It has been said, but without 
sufficient authority, that the Palatine per- 
ished in the extensive burning under 
Nero. This is probable enough, but rests 
on an inference from a passage of Tacitus 
that hardly sustains it; all that is certain- 
ly known is that the temple of Apoilo 
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Paiatinus was destroyed by fire under 
Commodus towards the end of the second 
century, but that remnants of the library 
there continued down to Constantine. 
Other libraries were founded in process 
of time. One instituted by Vespasian 
occupied a portion of the temple of Peace. 
Domitian, it is said by Suetonius, although 
no founder of books, employed scribes ‘to 
repair the losses of books which confla- 
grations had caused. Then followed’ the 
Ulpian library, one of the most important 
in the city, founded by Trajan and trans- 
ferred to the baths of Diocletian when 
these were constructed. At the begin- 
ning of the fourth century there were, ac- 
cording to a Latin writer of that time, 
twenty-nine libraries in the different re- 
gions of Rome, by which he means either 
collections of books- themselves or local- 
ities at least where such collections had 
been laid up. To the public libraries 
must be added, in estimating the literary 
treasures of Rome, private ones of a 
less permanent character. Thus the 
grammarian: Epaphroditus possessed a 
library of 30,000 volumes. Silius Itali- 
cus the poet and the younger Pliny had 
large collections. Serenus Sammonicus, 
in the third century, owned 62,000 books, 
which his son bequeathed to the younger 
Gordian. Libraries under the emperors 
were considered a necessary ornament of 
great houses. Nor was the taste confin- 
ed to Rome but spread abroad wherever 
there was love for letters. Of public 
libraries outside of Rome we will say 
nothing, alluding merely to one founded 
at Constantinople by the emperor Julian 
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which had reached the size of 120,000 
volumes when it was consumed by fire 
in a.p, 473. 

The principal public libraries were pro- 
vided with librarians who were men of 
learning, and with scribes employed in 
copying. They were resorts of schol- 
ars and lounging places of literary idlers, 
Both Greek‘and Roman manuscripts were 
gathered at Rome, and at a certain time, 
say under the Antonines, if not from near 
the beginning of the empire, no capital, 
not even Alexandria, can have held out 
so many advantages for literary research 
even in Greek literature as Rome. It 
seemed as if there was eternal provision 
made for knowledge. But the flames, 
the listlessness of a decaying civilization, 
the loss of interest in heathen literature, 
and the direction of the mind towards 
Christian writings, most of all the change 
of spirit which political and religious 
causes brought’on and barbarian invasions 
consummated—influences such as these 
destroyed the great libraries of ancient 
times’ until not a tithe, scarcely a hun- 
dredth part, remained of what the clas- 
sical world had contributed to poetry, 
philosophy and history.* 


* While, in articles like this and that in 
the previous number of Hours at HomE, one 
is not bound continually by references to ac- 
knowledge his obligations to others, it is fair 
to say that in the first part of our work, and 
down to what is said on libraries, we are 
greatly indebted to Vol. V. of Bekker-Mar- 
quardt’s Roman Antiquities in the German, a 
work of the highest authority and value, now 
just brought to a completion. 
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EXrRacts FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE Domestic Mutuat Apmrration Socrery. 


* * * * JT was the reader. 

Uncle John, near the open French 
window, was enjoying his cigar, alterna- 
ting his puffs of smoke with brief com- 
ments on what I read. 

Dick and Da-Da, Rat and Bel-Bel, 
were pretending to play “‘euchre,” and 
their whispered “ pass,” “ assist,” “ make,” 
and other like cabalistic ejaculations, 
came in as punctuation marks. 


Fat Uncle Brownie, with his eyes shut, 
was lying on the lounge; (his favorite 
position even when awake)—and dear 
little Lu-lu was combing his hair. 

Grand Ma, in her easy chair, was knit- 
ting, of course ;+“(for that was her normal 
state) and slily taking an occasional 
homeeopathic pinch of snuff, sat with her 
shoulder towards the gas-light, so as to 
shade her eyes, but not her needles, 
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Little Frank, on a “cricket” near her 
knee, held in his hand her ball of yarn, 
and in his lap “ Daffy,” the cat, who was 
coiled up into a ball of drowsy comfort, 
and purring like a steam-boiler. 

These, with “tiny Tim,” (a tall spe- 
cimen, nearly six feet from fore-top to 
heel) and the aforesaid reader, (Noel, by 
name) composed the “ circle” that even- 
ing, and were all as cosy and comfortable 
as was possible under the circumstances; 
that is to say, all but me were content 
and cheerful, and I was as comfortable as 
adiffident reader can be, who is obliged 
toyawn, in the absurdest manner, every 
fow minutes, in-the middle of a sentence, 
or even of a long word, 

I swallowed and digested my gapes 
and my diffidence, as well as I could, for 
more than half an hour, and was getting 
tired, when uncle John, to my delight, 
took the cigar from his lips, and in a 
quiet, dreamy way, observed, 

—‘ That passage reminds me of what 
Isaw.at Fort Monroe and Norfolk, in 
June, 1863.” 

I need not quote the passage. Enough 
tosay that it described the phosphorescent 
brilliancy of the sea, off Mount Desert, 
just before an easterly storm, 

“Yes,” continued uncle John, “it 
brings to mind a certain June day and 
night, in-which figured that same Davy 
Jones illumination.” 

“Tt also puts me in mind of a story,” 
said Rex. 

“ And so it does me,” exclaimed Da-Da. 

“And me,” said Dick, “and I guess 
Noel is thinking of it too!—our adventure 
at Green Point!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said I. 

“It don’t remind me of a story,” 
remarked Grand Ma; “ but it makes me 
think of Job, and the Leviathan!” 

The old lady’s remark sounded oddly 
enough, and there was a general, though 
gentle and kindly, laugh—for we all loved 
her too dearly, and revered her too much, 
to be rude, 

“Oh, Gran’ Ma,” said Lu-lu—the par- 

ticular pet of Grandma, I was going to 
say; but I may as well state the whole 
truth, and say—the special pet of us all. 
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‘ 

“Oh, Gran’ Ma, please tell us about 
Job, and the Leviathan! ” 

The dear old dame was “ mighty in the 
Scriptures,” and we knew that her mem- 
ory of the Old Testament, or New, would 
not lead her astray. 

“Franco,” said she, “bring me my 
Bible.” 

“ Now, Gran’ Ma?” inquired the young 
rogue :—a question that provoked a uni- 
versal shout of laughter. Grand Ma her- 
self giggled the glasses off of her own nose. 

Uncle Brownie sprang from the sofa, 
and made a snatch at Frank, exclaiming : 

“You young snipe, do you dear to steal 
my jokes?” 

The truth is, Grandma habitually gets 
drowsy about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and wants to go to bed: and, when she 
feels the sleepy fit coming on, invariably 
turns to Brownie with the question 

“What o’clock is it, Brownie ?” 

To which, with profound gravity, he 
always answers, interrogatively, 

“Now, Grandma?”—and receives with- 
out a'smile on his demure face, the un- 
failing, and unsuspicious “ Yes,” of, his 
mother, who utters it before she notices 
the absurdity of his question; but the 
next moment she sees it, and enjoys, as 
much as do all the rest of the family, the 
fun of this nightly little joke. 

Franko was altogether too nimble for 
hiscorpulent uncle, and escaped his clutch, 
exclaiming : 

“Tf I’m not as large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And—not—half—so—spry ! ” 

“ Bravo, Frank!” ejaculated Rex— 
“you shall be a man, one of these days!” 

“ Rex's notion of a manly boy,” laughed 
Bel-Bel, “is one who can quote poetry as 
he tumbles down stairs! His mother says 
that, one night, when he was almost an 
infant, he got out of bed, in the dark, 
blundered' om: the stairway, missed his 
footing, and rolled thump, thump, 
thumping,—down into the lower entry, 
and, when his father called out ‘Who's 
that?’ answered back, 

“¢Tt’s I—ser, rolling rapidly !’” 

Rex smiled grimly, but Frank laughed 
loudly,and brought the Bible to Grandma. 
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After a minute’s search, the dear old 
lady, amidst the smiling silence, read 
aloud these words: 

“ He maketh the deep to boil like a pot. 
He maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. 
He maketh a path to shine after him. 
One would think the deep to be hoary.” 

After the reading of this passage, we had 
a pleasant little discussion in régard to its 
meaning. Rex suggested that the Levia- 
than was not a novturnal beast; that his 
shining path was a daylight phenomenon; 
that the patriarch of Uz, by the phrase, 
“hoary deep,” meant nothing but water 
lashed into foam, and made to resemble 
the hoary hair of old age. 

The argument was cut short by the 
proposal that Uncle John, first, and, after 
him, each of those who had been reminded 
of some incident, or story, should relate 
what had thus been suggested. This 
plan was unanimously adopted, and car- 
ried into immediate execution, begin- 
ning with 

UNCLE JOHN'S STORY. 

“Why, my dears,” said uncle John, “ to 

your call for a story, I might answer, like 


Lanning’s Knife-grinder. ‘Story |—God 


bless me! I have none to tell, Sir!’ 
But I will describe what I heard and saw 
in the course of twenty-four hours near 
Norfolk, in 1863. It was in June, and at 
a time when official duty obliged me, 
very often, and in all sorts of vessels, to 
navigate the waters which separate Nor- 
folk from Fort Monroe. I went over 
that ground—” 

“*Ground! Uncle,’ ” exclaimed Lu-lu— 
“Why I thought it was water!” 

“Well, Miss Pert, did you ever see any 
water that hadn’t ground underit? But 
let it be. water, if that suit you better. I 
traversed that most beautiful sheet of 
water at all hours of day and night, by 
day-light, moon-light, star-light, and by 
that phosphorescent light of the water 
itself which Noel has just been reading 
about. Many an hour have I watched 
and wondered at that strange incandes- 
cence of the deep, when the waves 
flashed in fiery foam under our fore- 
foot—” 

“** Peter Piper picked a peck,’ ” whisper- 
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ed Frank, whose ears caught the allitera- 
tive f's. 

Uncle John patted the boy’s head and 
proceeded “or rolled in billows and 
whirlpools of greenish yellow flame, or 
sparkled and twinkled far below the sur- 
face, as though stars, planets and constel- 
lations 

‘Were in the flat sea sunk,’ 
or as if infernal cinders were rising red- 
hot from infernal depths. 

“On the particular day to which I am 
now calling your attention, the weather, 
as Da-Da would elegantly say, was ‘ per- 
Jectly splendid.’ There had been two or 
three days of rain; but to-day all heaven 
was clear, all earth beautiful, and the 
waters all calm and smooth as the polish- 
ed surface of amirror. More than a hun- 
dred sloops and schooners were anchored 
on the flats which form a vast oyster-bed, 
a dozen miles in extent, above Sewell’s 
Point, each one loaded, or loading, with 
oysters, and all lying perfectly motionless, 
with every sail, alow and aloft, spread out 
to dry in the sunshine, looking like a 
flock of swans resting, with expanded 
wings, and plumage snowy white, in the 
morning light. Scattered among this 
swan-like fleet, like seafowl of smaller 
size, and darker hues, were several hun- 
dred little oyster boats, each containing 
from two to five fishermen, busy with 
their tongs dredging for that delicious 
bivalve which poets praise and epicures 
devour.” 

“My beloved uncle,” said Rex, “how 
recently have you been reading Pope’s 
‘Rape of the Lock?’” 

“Why do you ask, may it please your 
majesty ?” 

“Oh, I fancied you must be thinking 
of Belinda’s ‘sparkling cross,’ ‘which 
Jews might kiss, and infidels adore.’” 

“Nonsense!” said Uncle John, “can't 
I be a bit rhapsodical without suspicion 
of petty larceny from Pope?” 

“Go on,” “proceed,” “allons,” cried 
all. 

“ Along I will go,” said he, and thus 
continued. 

“Like Wordsworth’s Swan that ‘float- 
ed double, swan and shadow,’ each 
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schooner, sloop, and boat was here redu- 
plicated by reflection from the glassy sur- 
face of the water, making the observer 
almost doubt which was the substance, 
which the image, On the great dial of 
God’s infinite ages how nearly alike are 
both in duration. One puff of air effaces 
every image. One swing of the great 
pendulum sweeps ship, and boat, and 
crew forever away, and still the pendu- 
lum swings on, and on, forever. 

“So much for the repose of this picture. 
Now for its life and action. Every fish- 
erman is busy using his oyster tongs with 
unwearying industry.” 

“Pray, what are oyster tongs,” asked 
Bel-Bel; “I have heard of shoveling oys- 
ters; do they also use tongs?” 

“Yes, my darling Widow Malone, 

‘Both shovel and tongs 

To oysters belongs, 

And the kettle sings songs,’ etc. 
These tongs are very like two long-han- 
died rakes, joined, like scissors, in such 
fashion that the two sets of teeth shut 
together, and hold fast the oysters which 
they have scraped from the bed below. 
Of course they bring up rubbish, as well 
as oysters, and one man in each boat 
assorts the ‘catch,’ as it is hauled into 
the boat, and throws overboard every- 
thing but the oysters. When full, the 
boat is pulled alongside of the sloop, or 
schooner, to whose hold the oysters are 
transferred, and there they remain until 
discharged at Baltimore, or some more 
Northern port. So was it a hundred 
years ago. So is it now.. So will it be 
in the year of grace 1966. 

“Having seen enough of outside ob- 
jects, my attention was next directed to 
matters on board the pretty steamer, the 
‘City of Hudson,’ in which I was mak- 
ing the passage from Fort Monroe to 
Norfolk. 

“By the door of the ladies’ saloon, but 
not, by any means, within it, I saw a 
cluster of five or six girls, of three or four 
different shades of brown. This morning, 
on the down trip, they had carried to the 
fort bouquets of flowers, and huge buds 
of the magnolia grandiflora, from the gar- 
dens and yards of Norfolk and Ports- 
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mouth. These buds and blossoms have 
all been sold, and the flower girls are 
now going home. They furnish a queer 
commentary on those Virginia laws which 
pretend to respect Caucasian race and 
blood. Let an act be passed emancipat- 
ing every slave who is more than half 
white, and each of these girls would be- 
come free, 

“‘ While thinking thus, I was interrupt- 
ed by the provost guard, who came round 
to demand the name and residence of 
every passenger, and examine his ‘pass’ 
—for without a ‘pass’ from competent 
military authority, no civilian can travel 
within our military lines. 

“Next after him came the boat’s clerk, 
collecting the fares. His pleasant, well- 
shaven face was one not to be forgotten. 
I could scarcely believe that he was the 
original of the grim, black-bearded photo- 
graph, which hung above his desk. Could 
that be his portrait? It was. But it 
was taken on his arrival from that famous 
tramp from California to St. Louis—the 
wolf's hunger glaring from his eyes, and 
the wolf's shaggy hair, seemingly, planted 
all over his head and face. Now he takes 
your ‘quarter’ with ready smile; but in 
that picture he looks as though he would 
neither give nor take quarter. 

“ Above Craney Island, and near fort 
Norfolk, my eyes were turned to behold 
two hand-cuffed colored prisoners, on 
their way, under guard, to imprisonment 
in that little fort. Sentenced by a ‘mil- 
itary commission,’ they furnished an illus- 
tration of the wretched measure of justice 
meted out in those days to the colored 
race. 

“ Banks and Willis were their names— 
slaves of ‘fugitive masters’ once living 
in this vicinity, but now serving in the 
rebel army. A few weeks ago these 
‘boys’ went out, with several others, 
to hunt hogs running at large in the 
woods. They were armed with shot- 
guns. They were met by two white 
men, one of whom, carrying a double- 
barreled fowling-piece, loaded with ball- 
cartridges, asked, or rather, demanded, 
their names. The ‘boys’ gave their 
names; among others, ‘ Bill.’ 
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“ ¢ Bill what ?’ asked the white man. 

“* You know me, sir,’ said Bill, ‘and 
you know my name.’ 

“That answer cost Bill his life. The 
white ruffian lifted his gun, and with one 
barrel shot him dead in his tracks, and 
with the other aimed at Banks and Wil- 
lis. But Banks was too quick for him, 
and shot him through the heart, just as 
the second charge exploded.* Willis, who 
was very much scared, shot at the same 
moment, but shot so wildly that he killed 
the horse, instead of hitting the man. 
The facts in regard to Banks amounted 
to a clear case of justifiable homicide, 
and so the Judge-Advocate advised the 
Commission, But they replied, ‘Oh, 
you're nothing but a d——d abolition- 
ist;’ convicted Banks of manslaughter, 
and sentenced him to eighteen months’ 
hard labor. Willis they convicted of 
horse-killing, and let him off with six 
months—the very same sentence which 
they had just passed on a white man of 
Hampton, for the deliberate murder of a 
colored boy ! 

“ On my arrival in Norfolk, I called on 
the Military Governor, at his Head Quar- 
ters, in the old Custom House, and found 
him surrounded by petitioners, male and 
female, each in turn urging some request, 
reasonable or unreasonable, Their prayers 
were mostly unreasonable; for a large 
majority of the suppliants were disloyal- 
ists, whose real purpose was to give aid, 
comfort, or information, to the enemy. 
One of the females near the Governor, 
had just been caught in an attempt to 
‘run the lines.’ On her person was 
found a stout petticoat, whose sides were 
looped up into huge pockets, containing 
several hundred cartridges, (which her 
captors had been sorely tempted to ‘touch 
off’ before removing the garment); to- 
gether with morphine, quinine, and other 
costly drugs, besides scores of letters, 
from rebels on owr side, to rebels on the 
other side, of our military lines. She 
and her magazine skirt were put in charge 
of the Provost-Marshal. 

“The crowd gradually dispersed, and 
there remained, to be disposed of, two 
females, who, judging by their dress, were 
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ladies. One of them was a girl of about 
twenty, pretty, rosy, and with a profu- 
sion of pale flaxen curls. The other was, 
apparently, some ten years older, dark 
haired, of a sallow complexion, and very 
hard, not to say insolent, in expression. 
Gen. V—— first heard the application of 
the younger lady. It was a request that 
had been already made and refused more 
than once. When she found herself again 
refused, she flung out of the room with 
passionate violence. Next, and last of 
all, came the brunette, with a petition 
still more unreasonable; and she was 
courteously told that duty required its 
denial. She was annoyed and enraged ; 
and her eyes flashed angrily, as she rose 
to take her departure. Some casual 
movement brought her hand in contact 
with an ornament attached to a ribbon 
around her neck, The touch brought new 
fire to her eyes. She detached the ivory 
trinket from her throat, and handing it to 
the Governor, asked him to look through 
it and see who were her real friends. 

“He took what looked like a miniature 
opera-glass, turned to the window, and 
held it to his eye. As he looked, he 
changed color, and was evidently vexed. 
He passed it to me, saying, ‘ Will you 
examine this, Major, and advise me what 
to do?’ 

“T examined it, and found that it con- 
tained minute ambrotypes of Davis, Lee, 
Jackson and Beauregard, magnified into 
wonderful size and distinctness.” 

“Well, uncle,” said Rex, “what did 
you advise the General to do? To let 
her go unpunished ?” 

“No,” said uncle John; “I advised 
him to give the lady a day to prepare, 
and then send her ‘on to Richmond’ in 
search of her ‘real friends.’ 

“ He replied, as he bowed her out, that 
he would take twenty-four hours to de- 
liberate, and then determine what next 
to do. 

“ What became of her I know not. 

“Having concluded my business at 
Head Quarters, I crossed the ferry to 
Portsmouth, and called on the ‘Superin- 
tendent of Contrabands,’ whose office was 
in the railroad depot, While conversing 
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with him about an order of the Provost- 
Judge, under which he had taken posses- 
sion of the farm of a fugitive rebel, for the 


_ purpose of placing there a colony of 


‘freedmen,’ to cultivate the Jand, we 
heard the clatter of a horse’s feet out- 
side, and in a moment, in came the rider, 
in the person of the fair-haired girl whom 
I had met just before at Head Quarters. 

“ As she entered she bowed with mock 
reverence, and saucy smile, until her 
face was hidden by her flood of curls. 
The Superintendent received her quietly, 
and offered her a chair, into which she 
subsided with a graceful, but not gracious, 
air. 
“« Which of you gentlemen is the Su- 
perintendent,’ inquired she. 

“*T Miss,’ answered Dr. B ; and 
then added, to her evident surprise, ‘ I 
am sorry to hear that you have been dis- 
turbing the public peace with a loaded 
revolver,’ 

“<¢The public peace,’ cried she, starting 
up; ‘a pretty “ public” they are, indeed. 
But how did you know that I had fright- 
ened them? I thought I should be the 
first to bring you that piece of informa- 
tion,’ 

“Just then a gentleman came in. 

““Oh, here is Overseer Jones! Now 
you will hear something—but me /irst, 
Doctor.’ 

“*Very well, Miss. You may tell your 
story first.’ 

“And a queer story it was. Resent- 
ing the occupancy of a run-away reb- 
el’s farm, by the freedmen, in her own 
neighborhood, she had galloped over there, 
drawn arevolver from her pocket, cocked 
it, and threatened to shoot the negroes if 
they did not, at once, vacate the premises! 
‘And they would have gone,’ said she, 
‘but for the interference of this man 
overseer |’ 

“*T do believe they would,’ said Jones, 
laughing. ‘They were scared awfully. 
But I stepped up, not quite believing 
she would fire at a white man, and told 
her to shoot me if anybody ; but, on the 
whole, she concluded to let them stay 
uatil she could see you, Doctor, and find 
out what you're going to do about it.’ 


“* What can I do about it; what's the 
matter with the people on the farm?’ in- 
quired the benignant Doctor. 

“They have no right there,’ exclaimed 
the passionate girl; ‘the filthy wretches, 
polluting the parlors and chambers of 
that house, where my dearest friends used 
to live! What business have these nig- 
gers cooking their vile messes on marble 
hearths, and poisoning rooms in which I 
have spent happy, and unhappy, hours, 
with those whom this abominable Yankee 
war has driven away? I can’t bear it, and 
I won't! Let them stay in the nigger 
quarters, and I won’t complain |’ 

“* Why,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘ they hav’n’t 
staid anywhere else. This young lady is 
mistaken, I have /follared your orders, 
Doctor, exactly.’ 

“She did not believe that she was mis- 
taken. She had been told a different 
story; she wished the Superintendent 
would ‘go up the Branch, and see.’ 

“*T will go this very afternoon,’ said 
Dr. B—, ‘if we can get a tug from the 
Quarter Master.’ 

“With this promise, and without ex- 
pressing any pleasure, or thanks, the girl 
departed. 

““We went to the Quarter Master for a 
boat. There were several tugs of light 
draft lying idle, some of which were clean 
and comfortable. But he did not choose 
to oblige us with either of them for such 
an errand, ‘D—n the niggers,’ was the 
phrase that best expressed his feelings 
towards the freedmen; andin this he only 
represented the prevalent feeling of that 
time and place. He gave us an old, dam- 
aged, and sluggish tadpole of a tug, 
whose best speed was amazingly like 
that of Dr. Stillman’s horse, which was 
warranted ‘to travel thirteen miles in 
fourteen hours, without whip or spur.’ 
Of course we submitted, and took what 
we could get: but, after that, I always 
went armed with an order from the Major 
General in command, which prevented 
another such practical joke. 

“Tt took half an hour to get up steam, 
and another half hour to make the short 
mile to the draw-bridge of the railroad, 
and still another to rouse Rip Van Winkle, 
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the draw-tender, and have the draw 
opened; and then, with provoking slow- 
ness, we paddled ‘up the branch ;’ a well 
trained tortoise might have passed us on 
the way.” 

“Oh, uncle,” said Frank, “ could a tor- 
toise really have outrun you?” ' 

“No, my boy, not exactly ; but please 
to observe that I said might have ‘ passed 
us.’ You know we might have met 
one, and then he could, and would, have 
passed us on the way !” 

“Well, I declare, I don’t think it’s 
fair to get out of a scrape in that way, 
uncle,” said the boy. 

“But, sonny, you must not construe 
my figures of speech too literally. I 
only meant to intimate that we crawled 
along, at a sort of snail’s pace, and were, 
at first, rather impatient. But our ‘‘wor- 
ry’ did not last long. The day was too 
bright, the sky tooclear, the air too sweet, 
green fields, and shady forests, and fertile 
farms, were too attractive, and our cigars 
beneath the shadow of the awning, were 
too soothingly good, to allow our irrita- 
tion to extend beyond the first or second 
bend in ‘the branch.’ 

“When we arrived opposite the farm, it 
was almost sunset. We stuck in the 
mud at the distance of five or six rods 
from shore, and had to land in the skiff— 
even then being obliged to wade some 
distance. 

“We spent half an hour on the farm, 
found the contrabands arranged as the 
Doctor had previously ordered, and were 
very much amused with their satirical 
description of the young ‘ Missy’s tan- 
trum and pistil.’ They acted the whole 
scene over again, with infinite fun and 
glee. It was as ‘ good as a play.’ 

“The tide was ebbing, when we landed, 
and on our return to the boat, we found 
her, not exactly high and dry, but planted 
immovably in the mud, where she must 
remain at least four hours longer. As I 
was obliged, if possible, to get back to 
‘Old Point’ that night, we went back 
to the farm and chartered Mr. Jones's 
waggon, and were presently heading for 
Norfolk, at the rate of 2.40——an hour! 
It was a crooked, rough, wild and blind 
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road, through such a wilderness of ‘ for- 
ests primeval,’ and swamp diluvian, as 
no untraveled Yankee imagines possible 
in the ‘ Old Dominion,’ and within a short 
hour's drive of a great city. Every rod 
of road presented some new form of peril, 
to horse, and man, and waggon; and at 
every jolt, some five to each minute, I 
felt sure of a break-down, followed by a 
night's bivouac in the swamp, with snakes, 
agues, and typhus for bed-fellows. 

“We escaped, however, without serious 
accident. Several times stopped by sen- 
tries and challenged, we gave the pass- 
word, and were allowed to proceed. In 
one instance, however, I had to call the 
corporal of the guard, to relieve myself 
from the bayonet point of a tipsy Ger- 
man, whose muddled ears the word 
‘Boston’ seemed unable to penetrate 
with an official sound. 

“We were mighty glad when we found 
ourselves trotting briskly along ‘the plank 
road’ to see, close at hand, the lights of 
Norfolk, to find ourselves in a comfort- 
able dining room, and our feet under the 
mahogany, upon which steamed the fra- 
grant leaf of China, and the luscious stew 
of Lynnhaven Bay oysters. 

“Tt is too late—Grandma is too sleepy 
—and you and I are too tired, for me to 
celebrate, on this occasion, the merits of 
these immortal bivalves. They shall, 
however, be duly sung, at some future 
time, with all the other gastronomic 
delicacies of Old Point Comfort—soft 
crabs, sheep-head, and, above all, last, 
best, chiefest of all the fighy tribe, king 
of fish, as Agamemnon was king of 
men—the inimitable, and never-to-be- 
forgotten-by-him- who - has - once-tasted- 
it.—Hoe-risx !” 

[Great sensation, and loud applause from 
the Circle.] 

“After a hearty supper I bade my 
friend, the Doctor, ‘Good-night,’ walked 
down to the Quarter Master’s wharf, 
stepped on board the ‘Lion’ propeller, 
and pushed off for Fort Monroe. It 
was a strange voyage, never to be for- 
gotten. 

“The entire mass of the Elizabeth river, 
and of the James, below their junction, 
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and of Hampton Roads, still further 
down, seemed charged with fire, that 
kindled at every touch, broke into 
ripples and flashes of light, at every turn 
of the propeller, at every wash of the 
wave on beach, or shore, It was like 
sailing on some Tartarean lake or river 
in the fiery realms of Pluto, And to 
complete the wild, weird wonders of the 
night, heavy clouds gathered in the hori- 
zon, all around us, crept up to the zenith, 
shutting out every star, and then, in 
lightning flashes, answering back to every 
phosphorescent flash of the waves below. 
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“T felt, for a while, a peculiar, superna- 
tural sort of horror, creeping over me; 
but the cheerful voice of the Captain, as 
he called out, ‘Come up into the pilot- 
house, Major, and try a cigar,’ dispelled 
my morbid fancies, as the morning cock- 
crowing is said to drive away ghosts. 

“T thought of this night voyage when 
Noel was reading his description of that 
scene off Mt. Desert. 

“This is the end of my story ; for, with- 
out any further adventure, I got to the 
‘Fortress’ soon after midnight, and, be- 
fore one, was sound asleep in Carroll Hall.” 


———00 


DISRAELI, PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. James Parton made, some years 
ago, a literary discovery, which was all 
the more remarkable because it was so 
simple. He found out that truth was as 
entertaining as fiction; that veritable bio- 
graphy could be made as interesting as 
the imaginary career of Eugene Aram or 
Henry Esmond; and it was a discovery 
which made his literary fortune. 

The career of the remarkable person 
who, toward the end of last winter, was 
elevated to the highest office to which a 
British subject can aspire, has been, per- 
haps, as remarkable a one as any novelist 
has portrayed. The consummation has 
been as fine an instance of poetical justice 
as biographical history records, It is im- 
possible to conceive greater or more nu- 
merous obstacles than those which lay be- 
fore the present Prime Minister between 
his first essay in Parliament and his final 
triumph; yet by the singular qualities of 
a character which, in many respects, 
stands alone in the annals of British states- 
manship, they were one by one sur- 
mounted, and the goal, after thirty years) 
of effort, was won. : 

Not only was he unassisted by the ad- 
vantages of noble birth; the traditions of 
his family were such as to create against 
him, at least in that party by whose sup- 
port he has at last arrived at the summit 
of power, @ seemingly insuperable pre- 
judice. He is one of those few English 
statesmen who may be called self-made 
men; by whose individual genius the 


prizes of life have been won; who have 
compelled hereditary rank and aristocratic 
pride not only to admit them within 
their circle, but to allow them to rise 
higher, and to become the political lead- 
ers of the ancient nobility. In perusing 
the following sketch of his career, the 
reader, if I mistake not, will discover 
that there is such a thing as romance in 
truth, and poetical justice, sometimes, 
even in the political arena, 

About a century ago, a shrewd old Ital- 
ian Jew, hearing wonderful stories of the 
ease with which fortunes were to be 
made in London, and how that the sharp 
practice of his own sect was peculiarly 
favored there, and being, like all his race, 
an adventurer and a wanderer, emigrated 
from his soft native clime, and thencefor- 
ward plodded, to the end of his life, amid 
the fogs of Cockneydom. He became a 
merchant of good repute, but, strange to 
say, as almost the solitary instance re- 
corded, died without having accumulated 
a plethora “of ducats.” Apparently our 
foreign old mercantile friend was Jew- 


‘ ish to the core; for, not content with the 


strong Israelitish flavor of his surname— 
D'Israeli—he gave to his son the unmis- 
takably sectarian name of Isaac. This 
Isaac grew to be one of the characters of 
his generation. He did not take kindly 
to his father's mercantile pursuits, and at 
an early age, became as dry and incorri- 
gible an antiquarian—as diligent a plodder 
in old manuscripts, and vellum bound 
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books, and worm-eaten memoirs—as the 
veriest old Dry-as-dust whom Oxford or 
Cambridge could produce. But, unlike 
the great army of Dry-as-dusts who live 
and die dumb, of whom the world knows 
nothing, the Israelitish merchant’s son, 
Isaac Disraeli,commenced early to publish, 
and from his pen came the quaintest and 
oddest books, perhaps, of the century in 
which he lived. He proposed to himself 
to tell the world all about authors and 
literature—pictured to us the habits and 
failings and eccentricities of the former, 
and the “curiosities” and “amenities” 
of the other. Our Jewish antiquarian 
had no higher ambition than to celebrate to 
the world his more original literary breth- 
ren, and to bring them into closer intima- 
cy with the great world which read them. 
He was, in fact, the Master of Ceremo- 
nies of Literature. Isaac’s books were so 
very “out of the common,” so odd, so pi- 
quant, so individual, dealt so widely in 
personalities and gossip, that they sold 
well and became famous and took a per- 
manent place in the standard literature of 
England. No library is nowadays com- 


plete without the “ Curiosities of Litera- 


_ture” and the “Amenities” thereof; 


and, if you will look into a copy of D’Is- 
raeli’s works, you will find in the frontis- 
piece an engraved portrait of the genial 
antiquarian himself, now grown old, with 
a cheerful, round, shining, but unmista- 
kably Jewish face, huge round spectacles 
upon his nose,—with rather the look of 
a good liver than of a plodder among gos- 
siping manuscripts and piles of antique 
correspondence. Isaac, flourishing in 
funds by the success of his books, lived 
to a good age, gratified by the friendship 
of some of those great literary lights of 
whom he had so healthy an awe, and sur- 
viving long enough to rejoice in the prom- 
ising talent of his son. 

Benjamin, the son of Isaac (observe 
that the latter proudly perpetuated the 
family traditions in the name of his boy) 
was born in London, in 1805, while the 
father was in the midst of his literary 
schemes. The antiquarian bestowed the 


loreatest pains upon Benjamin’s educa- 


tion ; infused into him his own keen love of 
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literature and literary pursuits ; saw with 
great joy the boy’s bright and elastic tem- 
perament, and when he grew to bea youth, 
worked hard to pushhim-into notice. This 
last was up-hill work; for Isaac’s position 
was not a favorable one, his Jewish de- 
scent told against him, they were living in 
an aristocratic age of an aristocratic land, 
and it was clear enough that young Ben- 
jamin _must-rise_on his own merits, or not 
at all. True, Isaac had a large circle of 
friends, many of them men of literary 
eminence; he had a faculty of attracting 
people to him; still, there was the indom- 
itable prejudice against Jews, and few 
among these many friends would care to 
back a young Israelite in his attempts to 
achieve fame, unless very sure that his 
own genius would justify it. To achieve 
ame seems to have been the darling idea 
f the father, and through him to have, 
ery early in life, inspired the son. The 
refined coterie who were wont to frequent 
Isaac’s house were not long in discover- 
ing in young Benjamin a singularly ready 
wit, a remarkable fluency of language, 
and a quite unwonted stock of exact in- 
formation. When a mere stripling he 
would discuss with equal ease politics, li- 
terature, or social philosophy with gray- 
heads, and authors of national reputation. 
He began to love society, to mingle in it, 
to shine in it. He was sought for, and be- 
gan to be quite a man of the world in his 
teens. He seems, so early, to have be- 
come absorbed in two subjects—literature 
and politics; and they were so blended 
in his mind, that one became in a manner 
a part of the other. Benjamin was in- 
dubitably a “ precocity ;” for, before he 
had yet reached that turning point from 
the teens into the twenties which produ- 
ces in most youths a startling sense of 
manly responsibility, his imagination 
overflowed into print. At eighteen, he 
wrote a novel which wasa strange jumble 
of radical politics, fashionable vapidity, 
and original thought. It is said that he 
had formed a singular and certainly ori- 
ginal plan, to rise in politics on a literary _ 
foundation. Addison, rising to the Secre- 


‘taryship of State by the “Spectator,” 


honest Mat Prior turned diplomatist, 
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Sheridan graduating from the “ School 
for Scandal” into the forum, may, per- 
haps, have been his encouragement and 
justification; but it was certainly a new 
idea to hope to climb the political ladder 
by means of fashionable novels spiced by 
scenes displaying the quarrels and disap- 
pointments of statesmen. Strange though 
it was, the event proved the idea to be 
not wholly ridiculous. The first novel, 
with all its crudities and oddities, was 
brilliant, and a success, The fashionable 
and aristocratic world read it with de- 
light and applause, “That young D’Is- 
raeli” was drawing-room talk at the West- 
End; the papers praised, and the clubs 
smiled on him, Encouraged, young Ben- 
jamin received the praises offered with 
complacency, set to work in good earnest, 
and, his imagination outstripping the gal- 
lop of his pen, \novel after novel, each 
superior in brilliancy to the last, \burst 
upon the welcoming world of readers. |At 
an age when most young gellegians were 
receiving their Baccalaureate at the hands 
of stately old Alma Mater, Benjamin 
D'Israeli had become a famous author of 
fiction ; and had far outstripped the reputa- 
tion of Isaac his father, who had worked 
a quarter of acentury to buildit up. His 
novels had something new in them; they 
were less mysterious and transcendental 
than Bulwer, less polished and romantic 
than Scott, less stiff and old fashioned 
than Burney, more true to the society of 
that time than any. The admixture of the 
politics of the day was a new and surpris- 
ing thing; there were not wanting pic- 
tures of men actually living, and in high 
places; there were doctrines, too, insidi- 
ously smuggled into the fashionable world 
who read the novels, such as had only 
been fashionable once before in the world’s 
history—-at the court of Louis XVI., 
just before the Revolution. People stared 
and half sneered at this demi-plebeian 
young Jew who could write such strange 
things ; somehow, they did not more than 
half like him, though he had so glib a 
tongue, such fine conversational wit, and 
80 graceful a carriage in society. 

Seldom has biographical history re- 
corded so constant, so hardworking, so 
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persevering, so absorbing an ambition as 
that which possessed Benjamin D’Israeli 
from his earliest youth. He was deter~ 
mined to overcome the prejudice which 
was attached to his name and lineage; to 
rise, if it were possible, by the force of | 
genius alone—and he seems to have had 
unbounded confidence in his own— above 
the factitious merit of noble birth and aris- 
tocratic caste. He boldly entered the 
literary arena, and bore off a palm; he 
was famous already in one of the two great 
objects which he proposed to himself; it 
was sufficiently demonstrated that he 
could write in the solitude of his closet, 
books, which, put before the world, would 
be eagerly seized and devoured. An or- 
dinary ambition might have been content 
with this: for both fortune and celebrity 
were within his grasp. He might, in afew 
years, acquire a generous income, and re- 
tire, long before middle age, upon his 
laurels. But this point was no sooner 
gained, than his restless and aspiring 
spirit turned toward a new, and far more 
difficult field. With a strong will which 
was strengthened by a high ambition, 
he devoted himself to politics, He read 
them in his study: he talked them high 
and low in the fashionable society to 
which his novels had procured him an 
almost unwilling welcome. Conscious 
that elocution was an essential to success, 
and observing with self-complacent satis- 
faction that few statesmen of the day 
were accomplished declaimers, he studied 
that art with zeal, already provided with a 
taste for it. He appeared as an orator, and 
asécond success was achieved. People be- 
gan to talk ofhim asa promisingyoung poli- 
tician, and hold up their hands in amaze- 
ment that this stripling of a Jew should 
exhibit such various and shining talents. 
He must have been himself surprised— 
this young, untitled, foppish, rather cy- 
nical, thoroughly radical, imaginative, son 
of an Israelite—to find himself, one day, 
sitting on the benches of Parliament as a 
member of the House of Commons. This 
was, in truth, a great stride for him, 
to discover himself sitting side by side 
with the sons of Dukes and Marquises, 
to look about and see, on the same 
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benches where he was entitled to sit, the 
famous men whom he had thought of 
with such awe all his life—Sir Robert 
Peel, and Daniel O’Connell, and Lord 
Stanley, and Palmerston, and Lord John 
Russell; actually the colleague and cola- 
borer with the first statesmen of England! 
Still, he seems to have taken his good 
fortune very coolly, to have reflected on 
his new position with rare equanimity, 
and to have fixed his eyes with more 
determination upon the far off goal of his 
aspirations. He was introduced, at the 
beginning of his political career, to Lord 
Melbourne, the leader of the Liberal party 
and then Premier, as a promising young 
member, who was anxious to rise; the 
good-natured Minister, with a smile, 
turned to him, and said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. D’Is- 
raeli, what would you like to be?” 

“Prime Minister of England, my lord,” 
was the frank and serene response. 

Thus, at the beginning, he saw the end, 
of his political career. 

There was, at the time he entered the 
House of Commons, (now some thirty- 
four or five years ago) a young member 
who was likewise new to that arena, but 
who had already won an enviable fame 
for the rare beauty and persuasiveness of 
his eloquence. He, too, seems to have 
been inspired by an ambition like that of 
D’Israeli, to struggle on till he had reached 
the highest reward of political life. A 
graduate, with the most distinguished 
honors, of the aristocratic University of 
Oxford, the acknowledged pet and cham- 
pion of that institution, he had already 
proved himself able to handle the most 
perplexing questions of statesmanship, by 
writing an essay on the relations of Church 

nd State. This. was William Ewart 

ladstone. These two young men, start- 
fing nearly together in the race for poli- 
tical honors, not far from the same age, 
but in almost'every other respect as dis- 
similar as it was possible for two young 
men possessing the same ambition to be, 
were destined to be rivals, and the fore- 
most rivals of their generation, from that 
day to this. The contrast between Glad- 
stone and Pisraeli was very marked, 
even then, [True, neither were of aristo- 
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cratic birth. Gladstone was the son of a 
respectable Liverpool merchant, Disraeli 
the son of an Israelitish antiquarian, But, 
while Disraeli had started in political life 
almost entirely without high influence, 
and had won his place in Parliament by 
indomitable pluck, Gladstone entered 
the House as the pet and hope of the 
aristocratic Oxford party. Disraeli was 
not a University graduate; Gladstone 
had been the most brilliant scholar which 
Oxford had lately produced. The family 
traditions of Disraeli were Jewish ; those 
of Gladstone strongly linked with the 
Church of England. Their political ideas 
at the commencement of their political 
careers were diametrically opposed to 
each other; and strange to say, they are 
so, by a singular series of events, to-day 
—both having changed sides, and each 
thinking now what the other thought 
at the beginning. Gladstone entered 
Parliament under the patronage of the 
Duke of Newcastle, and carried with him 
there as well the High Tory and High 
Church principles, as the enthusiastic 
hopes, of the University of Oxford. He 
was destined as the future chief of the 
Tory party, as its strongest man among 
the rising generation. He was looked 
upon as the champion of the Established 
Church, in all its ancient privileges, 
powers, and abuses; and he was welcomed 
to Parliament by all the great men of the 
old Tory coterie, which bad warred upon 
the United States and Napoleon I., which 
had refused to abolish the Test Oath, 
refused to grant Catholic Emancipation 
and Reform, and which had prosecuted 
Queen Caroline at the instigation of the 
heartless and dissolute George IV.; by 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, Westmoreland, and 
Buckingham. 

Disraeli, on the contrary, began his po- 
litical life as a radical liberal. He had no 
aristocratic ties, no University prestige-— 
was the pet of no Church, of no caste; he 
naturally allied himself with radical men, 
because, a Jew and a plebeian, he had 
nothing to hope for from the ancient ru- 
ling class in England. He was loud for 


reform, bitter against the aristocracy and 
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the Church ; almost preached Democracy, 
and doubtless would have quite done so, 
had he quite dared. To-day, the position 
of each is strikingly different. Disraeli 
has become the leader and the soul of the 
aristocratical Tory and High Church 
party—even its Prime Minister, dictating 
to Dukes, turning out Lord Chancellors 
with a quietly curt epistle, and dining 
familiarly with Her Majesty at Windsor. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, has become 
the captain of the advance-guard of 
liberalism ; and is so earnest to push for- 
ward, so eager to demolish the ideas of 
which, when young, he was the hottest 
champion, that he cannot keep the mass 
of liberals apace with him. 

While Gladstone's success as a parlia- 
mentary orator was immediate and écla- 
tant, that of Disraeli was difficult and 
long in coming. Gladstone’s first speech'| 
was a remarkable triumph, and all Eng- | 
land acknowledged the power of his ge- | 
nius. Disraeli’s first speech was a de- 
plorable and mortifying failure. He spoke 
with hesitation, as if for once awestrick- 
en by the presence in which he stood, 
and the high importance to himself of the 
stake for which he was playing. Not ac- 
customed, as was Gladstone, to the de- 
bating exercise of the Oxford Union, he 
was in an entirely novel position. After 
proceeding a little, he faltered, grew con- 
fused, and was assailed by the House 
with groans, hisses, and uproar. He was 
forced to resume his seat ; overcome with 
a desperate sense of failure, and clinging 
to his ambition in the depths of his mor- 
tification, he once more jumped to his 
feet, and silence being restored, he cried 
out, “ A time will come when you will\ 
hear me!" And the time did come: but 
only after an interval, in which his exer- 
cise of patience, perseverance, and study 
was wonderful, The story of Whitting- 
ton may have inspired him to go on; for 
he must have felt much like the embryo 
Lord Mayor of old as he turned away 
from London streets, when this failure 
overwhelmed him. The example of Fox, 
too, may have cheered him; for that 
finest of modern parliamentary debaters 
was at first a poor speaker, and only suc- 
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ceeded by continual effort, to the disgust 
of the House of Commons, and only his 
own edification. As Disraeli became ac- 
eustomed to the debates, as his experience 
of legislation became larger, as his mind 
became more mature and better able to 
grasp the essentials of success, his im- 
provement was visible, Yet his progress 
in parliamentary fame had none of that 
rapidity which attended his literary ef- 
forts. It was a slow, difficult, harassing, 
painful journey. He had thought to 
grasp the larger prize with the same ease 
as it had cost him to grasp the lesser. 
His self-confidence was such, that he 
imagined he had only to enter the House 
of Commons, to get a hearing, to pour 
forth his ‘:oughts, in order to be decreed 
the laurel, and to be in the mouths of all 
men. His failure taught him how dif- 
ferent a thing statesmanship and elo- 
quence was from novel writing, and then 
he set to work in earnest, It was great4 
ly to his credit that he would not leq 
himself be crushed. And that has been, 
throughout his life, perhaps, his most ad- 
mirable quality—that no reverse, no mis- 
fortune, has ever been able to abate his 
energy, to make him falter, or to turn 
his eyes from the grand prize which he 
has at last obtained, Gradually, he reach- 
ed that same eminence as a debater and 
as an orator, which Gladstone had reach- 
ed easily at the first leap; and then 
began that memorable series of gladia- 
torial contests between the two, which 
have not yet ceased. * 

Disraeli had been in Parliament some 
ten years before he got to be considered a 
party leader ; and by that time, the whole 
complexion of his politics seems to have 
changed. He was no longer the Jewish 
adventurer, unaided by powerful friends, 
propping himself up on a foundation of 
furiously ranting radical novels; he had 
no longer to struggle against the inve- 
terate prejudices of caste, which had 
operated with double intensity against 
his advancement, he being a descendant 
of Israelites, and a plebeian. He had 
ceased to be a Jew in religion, had entered 
the fold of the Established Church; he 
could not, indeed, make men forget his 
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lineage, for he carried its indelible im- 
press everywhere, stamped on his face. 
He was now recognized as a leading 
orator; he had become a valuable par- 
tisan and a dangerous opponent; caste 
might sneer at him behind his back (as, 
indeed, it has not ceased to do) but it 
had already begun to defer to him, and 
follow in his wake. So we find him, 
something more than twenty years ago, 
joining with Lord Stanley, who had 
once, like him, been an enthusiastic li- 
beral, becoming conservative and dread- 
ing “innovation,” standing up stoutly 
for Church and State, and breaking off 
all his old relations with the radicals. 
When we reach the memorable period 
when Sir Robert Peel bravely abandoned 
his party to serve his country, and, 
against all Tory tradition, himself pro- 
posed the repeal of the Corn Laws, we 
find Benjamin Disraeli, whilom radical, 
acting as the Nemesis_of the aristocra- 
tic faction, fiercely attacking the great 
statesman who was a Minister of State 
when he was writing his first novel, and 
declaiming about England going to ruin 
because the corn monopoly was no longer 
in the hands of the nobility and the 
country squires. From that day forward 
Lord Stanley, (later Earl of Derby) who 
had been a reformer of ’32, and Disraeli, 
the author of radical “ Coningsby,” were 
the acknowledged leaders of the old, out- 
and-out, Wellington Tories, and thence- 
forward were to set themselves obsti- 
nately against the tide of progress which 
had permanently set in in England. From 
this time, too, Disraeli has acquired an- 
other of those many and singular honors 
which are the rewards of English states- 
men; he has made his appearance in 
“Punch,” and nearly every week, for 
twenty years, his Jewish curls, and yel- 
low black eyes, and bold thick nose, and 
long narrow face, appear in that most 
unique of political satires. ‘‘ Dizzy,” a 
nick-name originated by “Punch,” be- 
comes his appellation everywhere among 
the facetious of society, and by that 
name he is known from Land’s End to 
John O’Groat’s House. He becomes the 
subject of fierce pamphlets from the 
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Grub streets of London, is anathema- 
tized on all the hustings at election 
times, and has got to be at once the re- 
proach and stigma, and the indispensable 
prop, of the aristocratic party. It is now 
the Liberals who make insinuations about 
“Jews” and “adventurers;” my lord 
Duke and his grace the Archbishop are 
fain to swallow their repugnance, and 
invite the “necessary evil” to dinner. 
It is almost inconceivable how many 
were the difficulties under which Disraeli 
labored, even after he had attained to 
the importance of dividing the leadership 
of the aristocratic party with Lord Stan- 
ley. One of those difficulties was Stan- 
ley himself. It was certain that while 
Stanley or Derby lived, Disraeli’s place 
could never be the first in the Tory ranks. 
Stanley had birth, wealth, personal pop- 
ularity, wide family connection, and 
great Parliamentary talent; of these 
Disraeli had only the last. His birth 
was, as far as his relations with the Tories 
were concerned, far worse than useless; 
his property was limited ; far from being 
personally popular, I doubt if there ever 
was an English statesman more positively 
generally disliked; far from being 
olitically trusted, I doubt if there was 
ever a party leader who inspired less con- 
fidence. The nobles who followed him 
knew that he had been a radical, and 
that he was intensely ambitious; might 
he not, then, still be a radical at heart, 
and, some fine day, betray them all into 
the hands of their enemies? Some such 
idea was once actually expressed by a 
noble lord who loved Toryism, but not 
its Hebrew exponent; and now, after 
knowing that Disraeli has persuaded the 
Tories to pass a Reform bill, compared 
with which that proposed by Liberals was 
no reform at all, the utterance seems to 
us to have bordered on the prophetic. 
But Disraeli had another prejudice to 
combat, besides his lineage, his want of 
wealth and family influence, of a personal 
popularity, and a political trustworthi- 
ness; he was a literary man—worse, & 
novelist. Imagine the descendants of 
the Howards and Nevils, the Percys and 
Wellesleys, the Courtenays and Church- 
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ills, following the lead of a sensational 
novelist! In short, a curious combina- 
tion of circumstances operated to make 
Disraeli inveterately distasteful, all but 
insufferable, to the men with whom he 
co-operated, and over whom he ruled as 
a party leader. This repugnance was so 
great that many aristocratic statesmen, 
who sat with him in council, and there 
deferred to his opinions, failed to extend 
to him the hospitalities of their houses, 
Yet, with all these obstacles, all these 
prejudices—prejudices which must have 
galled bitterly a high spirit such as Dis- 
raeli possesses—he contrived to root him- 
self more and more firmly as an abso- 
lute necessity to his party. A hasty tem- 
per—an ill-considered word, a petulant 
outburst of resentment, a single error in 
party tactics—might, any time during 
those twenty years, have overthrown 
him forever. Had any such mistake oc- 
curred, it would have been eagerly seized. 
He had no ties, no influence, which could 
have saved him. There was but one 
consideration upon which the Tory party 
endured him—his usefulness and his 
power to serve them; a misstep would 
have compromised those, and he would 
have been utterly lost. But a sublimer 
equanimity of temper, a more perfect 
control over emotion, a serener patience, 
has never been exhibited in a political 
career, than his, during the period of his 
leadership in the Tory party. If his soul 
has been tinctured with bitterness, he 
has not only prevented it from ruining 
himself, but he has also converted it 
into a weapon with which to castigate 
his foes. The greatest master of irony 
in his generation, he has by his ironical 
power lashed his antagonists the more 
severely, because that power was used 
by a cool and steady head, which never 
forgot its purpose. Willing to stand 
alone, willing to be just barely suffered, 
conscious that his party allies were not 
in the least his friends, Disraeli has owed 
his success less to his mental talents— 
though very brilliant—than to his admi- 
rable pluck and his excellent temper. 


From the fall of Sir Robert Peel in 


1846, when Lord John Russell, Liberal, 


*. 
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became Prime Minister, until the fall of 
the latter in 1852, Disraeli, in conjunction 
with Stanley, led the aristocratic Tories, 
and guided them through many a Parlia- 
mentary tempest. Mainly through Dis- 
raeli, that party was kept united, even 
after the serious defection of Peel; and 
it was chiefly owing to his exertions that 
the Tories were not only formed into a 
compact body, but that they increased in 
power and in popularity, so that they 
were finally able to overthrow the 
strongest liberal Ministry since the Re- 
form Ministry of Earl Grey. In March, 
1852, having lost the powerful aid of 
Lord Palmerston, a year or two before, 
Lord John Russell found: it necessary to 
resign; and then, for the first time, the 
Earl of Derby (formerly Lord Stanley) 
was called to the Premiership. It was 
his task to form a Tory ministry; Disraeli 
had been his lieutenant, and had con- 
tributed more than any other man to the 
Tory triumph. What should be done 
with him? He could hardly be spared; 
yet a great cry was raised among the 
aristocratic section against his participa- 
tion in the fruits of victory. There was, 
for the moment, a grave doubt whether 
Derby would not risk omitting him from 
the Cabinet; but he was not strong 
enough, and dared not. The ministry 
was a weak-legged one at any rate, and 
it was finally decided that Disraeli should 
be included. But Disraeli would not 
consent to enter the Cabinet except as 
second-best man. He would be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons, or nothing. And 
so, humiliating as it wasto my Lord Duke 
and the rest, this crafty Hebrew, untitled 
sensational novelist, was elevated to the 
second political office in England. 

He served in this capacity less than 
seven months; for, even with him, the 
Ministry was feeble, did not have the 
confidence of the nation, and was soon 
forced to retire. But in that short in- 
terval, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
displayed qualities of statesmanship 
which he had not before been supposed 
to possess. Besides acting as the leading 
organ of the government in the lower 
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House, and conducting its general busi- 
ness, he had to superintend the finances, 
and to present a budget. In the latter 
capacity he exhibited an unusual clearness 
and soundness, and showed that, in his 
cause, he had made a careful and fruitful 
study of economical science. Having 
made a brilliant début as one of “Her 
Majesty’s Government,” he returned with 
his party to the shady side of the House 
—the Opposition benches—in December, 
1852. 

Throughout the coalition Ministry of 
the Earl of Aberdeen—through the exci- 
ting period of the Crimean War—through 
the first administration of Lord Palmers- 
ton, Disraeli led, gallantly and pertina- 
ciously, the Tory opposition in the lower 
House. Finally, in March, 1858, the 
Palmerston government, defeated on the 
question of the Chinese war, was com- 
pelled to retire, and once more the Tories 
came in, with Lord Derby as Premier, and 
Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This time, they made a desperate effort 
to hold on to power: Disraeli brought 
out a master-piece of a budget; the Cabi- 
net, although Tory, brought forward a 
Reform bill, which the liberal Cabinets 
had failed to do. The country, however, 
was not yet with them; their Reform 
bill failed, and after administering the 
government a little more than a year, 
they retired in June, 1859, giving place in 
turn to Lord Palmerston. There was an- 
other long shady era for the Tories, from 
‘59 to '66. But Disraeli, the real leader, 
although Derby was the ostensible, and 
so to speak, the ornamental leader, never 
lost heart, but worked assiduously to ef- 
fect union in the Tory ranks, and to make 
a continual assault on the Ministry. Lord 
Palmerston, although nomirally a Liberal, 
was known to be hostile to Reform; and 
by his personal popularity in England, 
and his wonderful capacity for conciliat- 
ing divergent views, during his lifetime 
succeeded in ignoring that great ques- 
tion. The venerable Premier died, in full 
possession of his mental faculties, at more 
than 80, in the autumn of 1865; and his 
veteran lieutenant, himself past seventy, 
Earl Russell, became Prime Minister. It 
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was evident that the Reform question 
could no longer be avoided ; so Lord Rus- 
sell and Mr, Gladstone, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, brought a Reform bill into 


‘Parliament in the winter of ’65-'66. The 


discussion was long and violent; the 
Liberals in the House of Commons began 
to show a deplorable want of harmony, 
and finally, upon an amendment of Lord 
Dunkellin, the Cabinet was defeated, in 
July, 1866, by five majority in a very full 
house. Russell and Gladstone, indignant 
that the blow should come from their 
own side, where less than a year before 
there had been a Liberal majority of at 
least sixty votes, resigned. The only al- 
ternative was a return of the Derby 
party, led in the Commons by the indefa- 
tigable and unsubduable Disraeli. Lord 
Derby became, for the third time, Prime 
Minister, the adventurous Jewish novel- 
ist a third time Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The new Cabinet found itself face 
to face with a very grave state of affairs, 
The agitation in the country on the ques- 
tion of Electoral Reform was very great, 
and reached a dangerous height in the 
autumn of 1866. Monster meetings were 
held in the large cities, and Leagues were 
formed, with the avowed object of fore- 
ing, by popular pressure, a large conces- 
sion of Reform from the Tory ministers, 
The Tories had just voted against the 
Gladstone Reform as too democratic; 
they had denounced it as ruinous; Lord 
Lytton had declared it revolutionary. 
Yet now public opinion would not accept 
any other than a reform which should far 
surpass that of Gladstone. Here were 
the Tories in office; they had long lived 
in the cold shade of opposition, deprived 
of those sweets of office which they were 
now enjoying; they could only remain 
by either coming to a direct issue with 
the agitation, thus endangering civil war, 
or, belying all their party traditions and 
latest declarations, concede a greater re- 
form than that which they had opposed. 

There is not the least doubt that Dis- 
raeli, and he alone, could have saved the 
Tory Cabinet and the Tory party at this 
juncture. A bold and audacious states- 
man, utterly indifferent to taunt or men- 
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ace, he proposed to his aristocratic fol- 
lowers to present to Parliament a Bill, 
granting nothing less than Household 
Suffrage. It was @ hazardous thing to 
do; it was yet more hazardous to attempt 
to compel the aristocratic party to turn 
their backs upon their whole previous 
career, and to accept a really radical 
policy. It may have been that Disraeli, 
a real radical at heart, enjoyed the per- 
plexity of his ducal and noble partisans, 
and felt the sweetness of revenge—re- 
venge for all those slights and sneers of 
the years gone by—when he thrust so 
nauseous a morsel down their throat. 
With his eyes steadily set upon the at- 
tainment of a high ambition, he achieved 
the most notable coup d'état which ever 
a party leader attempted. He demon- 
strated to his aristocratic colleagues that 
the choice was between conceding house- 
hold suffrage and perpetual ostracism 
from the sweets of office. He cajoled, 
flattered, threatened them into it. Three 
foolishly-brave, honest aristocrats alone 
of that most aristocratic of cabinets, re- 
fused to follow him into the unknown do- 
main which they declared to border on 
the region of pure democracy. There 
was, perhaps, with Lords Cranborne, and 
Carnarvon, and General Peel, a motive 
of personal hatred against Disraeli, and a 
repugnance to assisting in giving him a 
triumph. But Disraeli smiled placidly 
when they withdrew, and soon proved to 
them that they were quite unnecessary 
to his success. There still remained in 
the Cabinet no less than three Dukes— 
Marlborough, Buekingham, and Rich- 
mond—and the proud Earl of Derby 
himself finally, with great reluctance, gave 
his consent to his Chancellor's plan. 
From the moment that the consent of 
the Cabinet was obtained, Disraeli’s tri- 
umph was absolutely certain. With that 
oratorical grace and fluency for which he 
has always been noted, the author of 
“Coningsby ” introduced into the House 
of Commons the last great work of his 
fertile brain—which was destined to be 
the crowning achievement alike of his lit- 
erary and his political life—the House- 
hold Suffrage Reform Bill of 1867. The 
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debates which followed were prolific in 
models of Parliamentary eloquence. 
Gladstone, Disraeli’s lifelong rival, galled 
to see himself “ cheated” out of the glory 
of being a Reformer—he, a liberal, to be 
teaten on the greatest of liberal ends by 
a Tory, and of all Tories, by Disraeli !— 
burst forth in eloquent indignation, and 
impetuously arraigned his successful an- 
tagonist for political theft and unpatriotic 
ambition. Disraeli, feeling the great 
prize within his palm, finely kept his tem- 
per, coolly taunted his rival, and bent 
himself to the task of winning a hostile 
House of Commons. Justa year after he 
had resumed the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, his Reform Bill passed, al- 
most without a dissentient voice; and 
peans were sung to Benjamin Disraeli, 
son of a Jew, sensational novelist, quon- 
dam radical, plebeian compeller of Dukes 
and Legislatures, as one of the illustri- 
ous benefactors of England, who had 
“merited well of his country!” 

By the passage of the Reform Bill of 
1867, the Tory Cabinet acquired a hold 
upon the House of Commons, and became 
more popular with the country. The 
mouths of agitators were completely shut : 
there was no excuse for a further move- 
ment in regard to suffrage; and upon no 
other subject was it possible to create a 
commotion of a revolutionary character. 
Disraeli was master of the situation. By 
the authorship of the Bill, he had riveted 
himself still more closely to the Tories; 
he was more than ever a necessity. The 
health of the chivalric and popular 
Earl of Derby, the nominal chief of the 
Cabinet, gave way in the autumn; re- 
peated attacks of the gout, each time 
more severe, admonished him that he was 
becoming every day less able to conduct 
the government, and his physicians be- 
sought him to retire to seclusion and 
quiet. Accordingly, last February, he 
formally resigned his post. There was 
for a moment a doubt as to who should 
be his successor. His own son, Lord 
Stanley, a young statesman of such pre- 
eminent ability that he was invited to take 
the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in his father’s Cabinet, was a promi- 
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nent candidate for the succession, and 
was greatly preferred by the high aristo- 
cratic element of the Tories. But a con- 
sideration of palpable justice determined 
the question. The Tories, although un- 
willingly, were fain to acknowledge that of 
all men, Disraeli had most efficiently be- 
friended Toryism for a score of years. It 
was also true that of all men, he alone 
could conduct with success a Tory ad- 
ministration. Although distrusted by 
some, hated by others, personally liked 


by hardly any one, his services had been, 


too great in the past, his abilities too 
great at present, to be slighted. It was 
known that he would never serve except 
as chief. He had waited long and pa- 
tiently—had suffered more, worked hard- 
er, accomplished greater results, than any 
living Tory. England then, was not sur- 
prised when it was announced that the 
Queen had summoned Disraeli to an audi- 
ence, and had designated him as Prime 
Minister of England. 

But England was surprised when it 
was announced that my lord Dukes and 
other aristocrats consented to serve under 
Disraeli as they had served under Derby, 
and when it came to light that the most 
plebeian Premier of the century—Canning 
excepted—had actually had the audaci- 
ty to dismiss Lord Chelmsford from the 
Chancellorship ! 

Disraeli’s elevation to the chief authori- 
ty was remarkable in more than one re- 
spect. He was, as has been said, the 
first Prime Minister for many genera- 
tions, not of aristocratic blood; he was 
the first of Jewish Prime Ministers; 
thirty years before, he had cast a prophetic 
glance into the future, and had determin- 
ed that he would one day be Prime Min- 
ister. It was like the poor Swiss youth, 
Claviére, who, entering Paris, and hap- 
pening to pass the Ministry of Finance, 
was of a sudden struck with the presenti- 
ment that he should some time be its chief: 
it was like the prophecy of the old Creole 
hag to Josephine in her infancy, that she 
would one day be “more than a queen.” 
But Disraeli was by no means the first 
Prime Minister who was a literary man. 
His immediate predecessor, the Earl of 
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Derby, lately gave to the world a very 
elegant and aristocratic version of Homer, 
The Minister who preceded Derby, Earl 
Russell, is known in the literary world as 
the author of “The Life of Fox,” and of 
political essays. Canning, too, was a 
literary man. Of modern statesmen 
with whom Disraeli has found himself 
sitting in the House of Commons, many, 
perbaps a majority of the more prominent, 
were cultivators of letters. Macaulay 
and Bulwer were both members of the 
Cabinet at different periods, Gladstone 
is only less celebrated as a Greek scholar 
and a powerful writer than as an orator 
and statesman, John Stuart Mill, the 
first of living logicians ; Layard, the anti- 
quarian; Hughes, the author of “ Tom 
Brown”; R. Moncton Milnes, the poet; 
George Cornewall Lewis, an elegant essay- 
ist; and Lord Herbert, a man of varied 
literary accomplishments, have been found 
side by side with the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons during the past 
decade. None of those who have been 
mentioned, however, have a literary re- 
putation similar to that of Disraeli, He 
was purely and simply, as a literary man, 
a sensational, fashionable novelist: and it 
must look oddly to the aristocracy at 
least, to see such a man at the top round 
of the political ladder, The promotion 
of Disraeli. has one very marked advan- 
tage. For the first time in many years 
there is a Prime Minister in the vigor of 
life, who unites in himself the reality, the 
responsibility, and the semblance of pow- 
er. The Ministers since Sir Robert Peel 
have been men of the past, old, and as a 
rule, only nominal chiefs. The Earl of 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Lord Der- 
by, and Lord Russell were called Prime 
Ministers; they had the appearance, but 
others the burden of authority. Aberdeen 
was over 70, Palmerston died at over 
fourscore, Derby retired at 70, and Earl 
Russell at 76. Disraeli became Prime 
Minister at the age of 62, his mind 
and body being at the height of their 
vigor, his energy still unimpaired, and his 
endurance equal to that of the youngest 
man in Parliament. 

Disraeli, it is certain, would never have 
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reached his present height, had he not proud caste, which distrust and almost 
had far different stuff in him from abhor him, quite under his subjection; he 
that which usually makes up the no- speeds the parting colleague with a placid 
yelist, His character, as read by the} smile; and he holds his high responsibili- 
light of his career, is by no means wholly} ty with an ease and grace which only the 
admirable, and is certainly far from des- most complete self-reliance could sustain. 
picable. Deeply enrooted patriotic prin- Few men have been more indomitable 
ciple seldom seems to have actuated him: workers; and perhaps never was a case 
political ambition, and the adoption of known wherein a man, not gifted with 
every means by which it might be fully exalted qualities of statesmanship, pre- 
satisfied, appears everywhere in his his- eminent rather in party craft, has been 
tory. He has never hesitated to sacri- the creatot and the accomplisher of an 
fice his former professions, if they stood undeniably great and important State 
in the way of success; the ease with measure; and wherein too, a rival who 
which he could pass from one policy toits really did possess true statesmanlike 
exact opposite was amazing. If he ever qualities, liberal conviction, and a con- 
did have a political opinion in downright scientious spirit—as did Gladstone—was 
earnest, it was when he was young, and doomed to find himself defeated, his 
a radical; that he is Tory and aristocrat friends alienated from him, and his hopes 
at heart nobody in his own country quite dashed, by a reform for which he himself 
believes. To achieve his end, he was had long and earnestly labored. 

willing to side wita ancient antagonists, | The writer of this article was one day 
to desert ancient friends, to be sneered at, present in the House of Commons, when 
snubbed and hated by his own partisans, a subject of especial interest was being 
to wipe out of existence at astroke the discussed, All the “great guns” of 
century-old traditions of a great party, British eloquence were on their feet in 
to be accused, laughed at, and cried out the course of the evening; and it was a 
against from one end of the country to rare treat to hear the liquid and flowing 
the other. His accomplishments have eloquence of Gladstone, the brusque wit 
been political craft rather than statesman- of Palmerston, the calm frankness of 
ship, cunning rather than astuteness, cas- Cobden, the dashing bluntness of Bright. 
uistry rather than logic, subtlety rather, Late in the evening, a little, thin, fop- 
than prudence. As has been said, he was, pishly dressed gentleman arose from the 
possessed of a patience, a self-control, a| benches of the Opposition, and commen- 
pluck, a cool temper, a perfect self-confi- | ced haranguing the House in a calm and 
dence, an endurance in labor, an incapa- \clear voice, using at the same time fre- 
city for faltering, which contributed far ‘quent yet always graceful gestures. Upon 
more to his success than the remarkable inquiry it appeared that this was Mr. 
and shining talents which he unquestion- Benjamin Disraeli, the Tory leader... We 
ably possesses. Ever plausible and gra- were much struck by his manner, which 
cious alike to friend and opponent, ever was quite unlike that of the other speak- 
ready with his smooth rejoinder, cool and ers; but more so by the orator’s appear- 
self-possessed in difficulty, fertile inex- ance. Both were as un-English as pos- 
pedient, with a power of irony which cut sible. Disraeli was small and apparently\\ 
far deeper than Gladstone’s hot invective, lithe in person; from the Speaker's gal- 
rather immolating his victim with the lery he did not look to be past thirty-five, 
calmness of an Inquisitor than over- although he was full twenty years older. 
throwing him like an impetuous Achilles, A long, thin, sallow face, with prominent 
unsoured by many and long endured ad- nose, small, black, rather dullish eyes, 
versities, Disraeli has been the greatest thin and closely compressed lips, a broad 
master of purely partisan cunning who brow, and a head covered with small, 
has lived in the presentcentury. Hehas shiny curls, one of which hung roman- 
kept, and still holds, a great party and a tically over his forehead—a thoroughly 
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Jewish, not in the least John Bullish, 
face, a crafty and a far from frank one. 
He was dressed in the very height of 
the fashion, which partly gave him his 
youthful appearance; and every move- 
ment was so prompt and’easy, that it 
was almost impossible to believe that he 
had reached the shady side of middle age. 
His manner of speaking was graceful, 
unhesitating, and unquestionably seduc- 
tive; there was a deferential way of ad- 
dressing the House and of alluding to his 
antagonists, which explains in part his 
power over that assembly. He was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention, and 
frequently was encouraged by applause 
from both sides, Everything he said was 
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plausible, apparently undeniable ; he slid 
over the rough points so easily, that it re- 
quired the sharpest wit of his opponents 
to detect them. 

Such is the man who has risen from 
the middle class, through difficulties as 
great as ambition ever had to contend 
with, to the real sovereignty of England. 
He has taught Jews and novelists what 
even they may aspire to; he has taught 
Dukes and Bishops and Judges that 
even they are not safe from the dominion 
of untitled talent; he has taught all the 
world once more a lesson, which history 
has ‘taught these many centuries, that 
“ Perseverantia omnia vincit, nec non et 
in gloriam ducit.” 


ee 


THE OLD TRADING-HOUSE. 


Tus old fabric still exists in Albany. 
It was built when the city was little, 
cocked-hat Bevernyck, and stood in Rom 
Street. Rom Street was a bear-path at 
first, that is, when Christiaanse moored 
his shallop at Patroon Island, and he 
landed with his trunk-hose sailors to take 
possession by hoisting the Dutch stand- 
ard. It was a twisting, picturesque 
path running through the forests, etching 
the roots, and edging its way through 
dell and dingle. Where a fairy glade 
spread its oval full, like a goblet of flow- 
ers, with pinkster-blossoms, was the spot 
selected for the Trading-House. Not 
that a glade existed then. Low strag- 
gling cabins bordering a narrow street, 
with grassy spaces between, had usurped 
the bear-track, and only one tree was 
left, like a plume in the glade. Under 
the tree, an elm, was reared the Trading- 
House. It was a log-built shed, although 
it is a good-sized old Dutch concern now, 
full of angles, and with one gable like a 
grenadier-cap. 

This Rom Street was a great resort for 
bateau-men, sloop-hands, palisade-mak- 
ers, and Indians. - The latter came with 
their furs for the trader, and the others to 
drink and squabble. 

It was a bustling scene in the low 
evening light, and until the summer moon 
shone in the zenith. The street ran 


along the north palisades with a streak 
of elms between. The walk through the 
elms was beautiful. It curved like a 
brown serpent through the grass. Bor- 
dering the walk at the south, were the 
green, sheltered gardens of the little 
dwellings. They were trimmed with 
lilacs, syringas, hollyhocks, and sun- 
flowers, In May nothing could be sweeter 
than this mounded garden foliage, re- 
splendent in purple and white. 

Rom Street did not enjoy the most 
enviable reputation. The eternal squab- 
bles of the river-folk and the guttural 
gabble of the Indians, kept the street in 
uproar. Occasionally a fray would burst 
out between a bateau-man and a pali- 
sade-cutter, which made the scene fear- 
ful. Blows only were resorted to, how- 
ever, blows of brawny arms and knobby 
fists, for the Trader would allow no 
bloodshed in his dominions. He was the 
King of Rom Street, and whenever a 
fight occurred at any of the little, pic- 
turesque taverns that swarmed in the 
street (hence the name), he was always 
on hand and quelled it, 

Uncle Hanse was an old Dutchman 
who had come to the place when it was 
Fuyck; (bow-net) and had lived in Rom 
Street ever since. He was a sturdy old 
fellow, whose huge, splay foot used to 
weigh down any quantity of beaver-furs 
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in the great balance that hung in his 
trading-shed. He had a pretty daughter, 
Rose Rosegarten, (the patronymic of the 
old man) who loved and was loved by 
young Captain Malynx, commander of 
the Fort on the Hill. He was a brave 
young fellow, and hated Indians as he 
hated Satan. 

The Trading-House roof abutted on 
the north palisades, which constituted 
the wall of that portion of the shed. A 
rude counter ran across the shed, and an 
enormous balance was suspended in the 
middle of the little room. It had no 
weights—Hanse’s foot weighing so many 
pounds, and his whole person so many. 
Occasionally Rose acted as a weight, and 
filled the room with perfume, Thesnaky 
eye of the trading Indian would dart 
coruscations of diamond light as he 
gazed on the little laughing maiden, 
uttering wren-like warbling laughs as 
she swung in the big balance, her fairy 
feet just grazing the floor. Heaps of 
peltry which had been moistened in the 
spray of Niagara, as well as the pretty 
waterfall of Foxen Creek in Pinkster 
Hollow, stood on the earthen floor. 

No wonder that the ear of the stern 
savage, as he listened to the golden bell- 
tones of the maiden, thought they were 
the cadences of Hah-wen-ne-yo’s voice. 
He had heard life-long the stately thun- 
ders of the magnificent cataract, and 
wasn’t used to such melody as rang in 
the shed. 

De-Ran-a-so-rah, the eloquent Sachem 
of the Senecas, came to the shed one day 
with furs, and saw Rose in the balance. 
He fell in love with her at once. He 
would, obeying the impulses of his wild 
nature, have instantly captured her, but 
Captain Malynx was there with three of 
his halberdiers, as well as old Hanse. So 
he contented himself with the determina- 
tion of seizing her beautiful person the 
first opportunity and bearing her for the 
bride of his lodge under the shadow of 
Mount Tabawus, “The Piercer of the 
Sky.” 

“Thear a bird sing,” said the noble 
Indian, with a gesture graceful as a 
waving sapling. ‘ My heart sings within 
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me in turn, like the brown thrasher that 
listens to his mate whistling from the 
pine-top.” 

“Does the chief want to chant his 
death-song at the stake?” said the Cap- 
tain, taking fire on the instant. 

“De-Ran-a-so-rah is ready whenever 
Hah-wen-ne-yo wills it,” said the savage 
haughtily. 

“ Let him turn his eye from the maiden 
quickly, or he will stand at the stake, 
like a bear at a flaming tree,” responded 
the Captain in a voice of thunder. 

The Indian grasped his tomahawk, 
whirled the bright weapon around his head, 
and lifting his proud front to the young 
Captain, said in tones of loftiest scorn : 

“Let the young warrior beware! a 
brave of a thousand scalps stands before 
him. What cares he for his foes! He 
leaps like the panther to the battle, and 
screams like the eagle in the slaughter.” 

“ De-Ran-a-so-rah is alone,” said the 
Captain. ‘“ Let him summon his warriors 
around him, and the Pale face will meet 
him front to front.” 

Up flew the hatchet of the Indian, and 
a smile darted over his face as lightning 
over a cloud. 

“Let the young warrior beware—De- 

Ran-a-so-rah will meet him.” 

“Hand to hand, foot to foot, proud 
savage,” said the youth eagerly. ‘ Does 
the Sachem see this belt? Upon it will 
hang his scalp ere another moon shines 
in the heavens.” 

The Indian’s teeth clicked, like a wolf's 
inatrap. With a shrill warwhoop he 
sprang upon the youth, who grappled 
him in turn. But the halberdiers tore 
them apart, and would have dispatched 
the fierce savage on the spot, had not the 
Captain interfered. 

“Go,” said he to the Indian. “ Another 
time and we shall meet.” 

The savage glared at him for amoment 
and then turned and left the shed. 

“Mein Gott,” said old Hanse, “ what 
a wild-cat. I vow he ought to be put in 
the stocks.” 

Rose, petrified with terror, had scarcely 
marked the scene, and as the savage left, 
swooned entirely away. 
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This ogcurrence, however, did not 
daunt the Blossom from her daily walks 
in Pinkster Hollow and along the banks 
of Foxen Creek. So, one sunset, she 
was startled by the sudden presence of 
De-Ran-a-so-rah in a lonely spot, who, 
notwithstanding the shrieks of the little 
maiden, bore her off, accompanied by his 
few warriors, toward his cabin at Conxa- 
craga. She was soon missed, and the 
direction the savages had taken having 
been pointed out by Crounse the trapper, 
who was witness of the scene, the 
young Captain, impelled on the wings of 
love, flew at the head of his halberdiers 
on the path of the Indians, and overtook 
them at Tivoli Falls on the Patroon’s 
Creek, where they were passing the night. 
A bright moon enabled De-Ran-a-so-rah 
to escape, but the maiden was restored, 
unsullied, to the arms of her lover. 

Nothing more was heard of De-Ran-a- 
so-rah ; but one stormy night, Bevernyck 
was startled by the well-known Indian 
warwhoop outside the palisades. The 
Captain soon ranged his halberdiers 
around the inside of the stockade, and 
by a fortunate sally through the suddenly 
opened gate repelled the attack. De- 
Ran-a-so-rah fled to Con-nugh-ha-rie, the 
Mohawk village at Schen-ecta-da or 
“ beyond the pine plains.” Captain Ma- 
lynx attacked the village, but was unable 
from the strength of the palisades and 
number of the Mohawk warriors to take 
the place and De-Ran-a-so-rah escaped to 
Conxacraga. He was never afterward 
seen in Bevernyck. 

This was not the only peril Rose 
escaped. Young Mostyn, the master of 
a bateau trading between Con-nugh-harie 
and Bevernyck, fell in love with her and 
attempted to carry her off. 

One night there was a movement at 
“Bateau Dock,” a little platform jutting 
into the river at Bevernyck. Forms flit- 
ted about the numerous bateaux moored 
there. Flambeaux of pitch-pine glanced 
on knives and axes. Soon a large collec- 
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tion of men crept along the dock toward 
the palisades. Within, the hamlet rose in 
a steep amphitheatre with lights dotted in 
curved lines. The fort on the hill rose in 
massed blackness. All was silence within. 
The gate of the palisade swung noiselessly 
open as the forms approached. They filed 
along Handlaer’s Street, which ran parallel 
to the river, and turned into Rom Street. 
Soon the Trader’s shed and next to it 
the crouched dwelling of Hanse appeared. 
Here the forms paused. At a given sig- 
nal a rush was made in front of the dwell- 
ing. Atthe same time, a warwhoop pealed 
from the shed, and aswarm of Indians with 
knives and tomahawks poured out. A ter- 
rific hand to hand battle ensued. Lights 
glanced within the dwelling. The battle 
raged for some time, the efforts of the inva- 
ders being directed to break into Hanse’s 
domicile. Atlength ashoutburst from the 
head of Rom Street, and Captain Malynx 
leading his halberdiers and a file of mus- 
queteers dashed into the thick of the bat- 
tle. The shot of the musquetoon, the ring 
of the halberd on knife and axe, and 
whoops, yells and groans of the combat- 
ants filled Rom Street. The battle was 
of short continuance however, and ended 
in the flight of the invaders toward the 
little grassy dock. Immediately the black 
shapes of bateaux moved rapidly up the 
river and vanished. 

A band of the friendly Esopus Indians 
had that very night arrived at the Trad- 
ing-House with their furs, and one of the 
number overhearing the plan of abduction, 
hastened to his comrades and prepared 
them for the onslaught. Another at the 
beginning of the fight fled to the Fort and 
apprised the Captain. One of the bateau- 
men in charge of the river-gate had been 
won over to the invaders, but it was all in 
vain. Thus ended the contemplated ab- 
duction of young Mostyn. 

Rose shortly after that married the Cap- 
tain and old Hanse flourished in peace un- 
til he was gathered to his fathers. 
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AN AUTUMN BURIAL. 


A sweet sad day in Autumn time, 
When cloud and sun, and earth and air, 
Blend as a dream of some pure clime, 
Mysterious and fair. 


The grass its earlier green has fost, 

The summer flowers their blooms have shed; 
And beautiful with touch of frost, 

The Maple lifts its head. 


Through clouds that would his path impede, 
The sun serenely seeks the west; 

While they in rosy flecks recede, 
Or seem to lie at rest. 


The singing birds are far away, 

The summer hours too soon have sped, 
And left to me this Autumn day, 

The dying and the dead! 


Oh, quickened sense of time and change, 
Of outward calm and inward strife ; 
Bewildering thoughts that heavenward range, 
Then mix with human life. 


The cool sweet air, the sky serene, 

The clouds adorned with gems and gold; 
And yet, what shadows lie between, 

What hearts do they enfold! 


Here close beside the spreading tree, 
Ere winter’s cold its beauty sears, 
We make a resting place for thee, 
O friend of many years. 


So human hearts bereaved must ache 
When our beloved lie down in peace : 


God wills that we new burdens take, 
That they have full release. 


Thy sovereign will, O God, be done,— 
Thy love supreme knows what is best; 

Shall I have strength the race to run, 
Shall I attain the rest? 


That rest beyond all thought or speech, 
Thy gift, to none who seek, denied ; 

The perfect rest we only reach, 
Through Him who loved and died : 


With peace, whose depths we cannot know 
Howe’er we seek, how much we crave, 
Till thy great hand shall open throw 
The gateways of the grave! 


Dear Son of God, who came to weep 
Where one of thy beloved was laid : 

(He at thy voice awoke from sleep, 
Thy call to life obeyed:) 


I ask not for my dead again, 
Only thy help: Come Lord and show, 
How through this loss and sense of pain, 
I more of thee may know! 


Sleep on, O friend, supremely blessed, 
While fades afar this Autumn day; 

While fills with golden light the west, 
An unbeclouded way! 


O life beyond, O sinless Jand, 

Where falls no changing, darkling air;— 
I in the shadows waiting stand, 

And thou hast entered there! 


a 


MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE KING OF ITALY, 
BY DR. XAVER BRAUN, OF FRANKFORT. 


Tuere is, perhaps, no prominent sov- 
ereign in Europe, with whose peculiari- 
ties, character and habits, people assume 
to be more familiar, and about whom, in 
reality, they know less, than Victor Em- 
manuel, i? re galantuomo d'Italia, The 
almost universal impression is, that the 
monarch who, from being the sovereign 
of the petty kingdom of Sardinia and 
Savoy, was elevated to one of the most 
brilliant, even though not yet quite firmly 
established, thrones in Europe, is an in- 
trepid, dare-devil sort of fellow, who 
likes nothing better than to head a regi- 
ment of lancers, and charge an Austrian 
battery with them; who looks upon the 


restraints of etiquette with ill-concealed 
contempt, thinks diplomacy and its cau- 
tious, stealthy ways, a great bore and 
humbug, leads the jolly life of a soldier 
and sportsman, loves pretty women, good 
wine and epicurean dinners, and has oc- 
casional fits of melancholy, when he 
grows a little pious, and wishes nothing 
so much as to make his peace with the 
kind-hearted old gentleman at Rome, 
called Pius the Ninth. Some people, and 
among them not a few journalists, think 
that, while Victor Emmanuel was the 
very man whom Italy needed so long as 
fighting with Austria had to be done, it 
was, in every other respect, a serious 
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misfortune for the country that a man of 
his character and peculiarities was seated 
on the throne of Sardinia at the time 
when the great problem of Italian re- 
generation was to be worked out. 
Having always taken the liveliest in- 
terest in this sovereign, whom Providence 
has chosen to play a leading part in one 
of the most interesting periods of his- 
tory, and having had the good fortune of 
becoming personally acquainted with 
him, and coming repeatedly in contact 
with him under circumstances well cal- 
culated to reveal the peculiarities of the 
man, I believe I shall render a service to 
historical truth by telling my readers, 
sine ira et studio, what I know about him. 
In the summer of 1859, I was at Ge- 
neva, like every one, taking the liveliest 
interest in the developments of the great 
drama of the war between France and 
Sardinia and the Emperor of Austria. 
Though an ardent lover of my native 
country, Germany, and filled with the 
greatest aversion to, and distrust of, the 
French despot, I could not but warmly 
sympathize with the cause of Italy, and 
I confess openly that Austrian victories 
on this occasion would have given me 
the greatest pain. Magenta, Palestro, 
Marignano, and Solferino had been fought. 
Napoleon, as usual in all his undertakings, 
had not shrunk from breaking his word, 
and, after promising solemnly to deliver 
Italy as far as the Adriatic, had made 
peace at Villafranca. The hospitals of 
every large city in Lombardy and Sar- 
dinia were filled with the victims of this 
short but exceedingly bloody campaign. 
The French, with all their excellent sani- 
tary arrangements, were greatly in want 
of surgeons, and the condition of the 
Sardinians in this respect was truly de- 
plorable, and even horrible. The heart- 
rending cry for help reached us in 
Switzerland,. and, as a physician, I 
deemed myself in duty bound not to 
turn a deaf ear to it. Early in August 
I set out for Turin, where my services 
were gladly accepted, and a position was 
assigned to me at the new royal hospital, 
which contained at that time more than 
six hundred severely wounded soldiers. 
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Hard, exhausting work it was, from 
early morning till late in the evening, 
and sleepless nights, after days of toil, 
were by no means of rare occurrence. 
The only recreation, the only opportunity 
for breathing a little fresh air, was offered 
to me by promenades in the small but 
pleasant park, close to the hospital and 
the Royal Palace. 

One day, as I was sauntering leisurely 
through the alleys of the park, my atten- 
tion was called to a lad of perhaps six- 
teen, leaning on the arm of a well- 
dressed, modest, and good-looking girl, 
of about fourteen. They were evidently 
brother and sister. Their extraordinary 
resemblance showed it at a glance. But 
the sister was the embodiment of healthy 
and vigorous life, with all the early de- 
velopment of Italian women; her child- 
like and yet womanly appearance, her 
sparkling eyes, from which great kind- 
heartedness was beaming, her face, which 
was not very regular, but decidedly 
agreeable and innocent, made her most 
pleasaut to look upon. But the young 
lad, her brother, could not but make a 
most painful impression upon the beholder. 
Pale and drooping, walking slowly and 
painfully, he was, as I saw at a glance, a 
prey to one. of those terrible scrofulous 
diseases which are so dangerous in the 
balmy climate of Italy, and which prove 
so fatal there to many of the most prom- 
ising young folks. No one who sees 
such early wrecks of humanity can help 
pitying, and physicians will sympathize 
doubly with them, because, while others 
suspect, they know what will be the 
speedy issue of such cases. 

So I gazed mournfully at the lad, and 
as the two passed me, I returned his 
polite greeting with undisguised sym- 
pathy. They sat down on a bench close 
by. I stepped to them and entered into 
a conversation with them. After a few 
indifferent remarks, I asked the lad what 
was the matter with him. I had not 
been mistaken. The poor young fellow, 
when I had informed him that I was a 
physician, and had come to Turin on a 
mission of mercy, told me his sorrowful 
tale with great readiness, and his young 
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sister added every now and then a com- 
passionate word to what he said. 

From his earliest childhood he had 
known nothing but sickness and always 
sickness. I inquired after the medical 
treatment he had undergone. He replied to 
me that he had had a great many doctors, 
and, as invalids always will do when they 
meet with persons sympathizing sincerely 
with their sufferings, he described to me 
with painstaking accuracy the different 
cures through which he had passed. 

That all these cures, so far from giving 
him any relief, had only aggravated his 
sufferings, did not surprise me at all. For, 
as every German physician who hasbeen 
in Italy knows full well, medicine in that 
beautiful country is in about the same 
condition in which it was in Germany 
and France one hundred and fifty years 
ago. The most violent remedies, terrible 
blood-letting, etc., are constantly resort- 
ed to by the physicians beyond the Alps, 
and of dietetics, of the salutary influence 
of fresh air, etc., they seem to have no 
idea. As usual in such cases, they are 
obstinately inaccessible to the reforms 
realized in foreign countries, and resent 
suggestions made by foreign physicians 
with preposterous petulancy. I had al- 
ready had some unpleasant experience in 
this respect at the hospital, and, therefore, 
hesitated to give any advice to the lad. 
However, he seemed so intelligent and 
well-bred, and, withal, so unassuming 
and kind-hearted, that I could not but 
tell him he might obtain considerable re- 
lief by adopting such and such a course, 
My suggestions were received with warm 
gratitude, and when I shortly after rose 
and told them I had to return to the hos- 
pital, both shook hands with me very 
cordially, and told me how glad they 
were to have met me. 

On the following day I met the lad 
again in the park, and our conversations 
on the same subject were continued. He 
expressed the utmost joy in telling me 
that the course I had suggested seemed 
todo him good, asked me a great many 
questions, and promenaded with me for 
upward of an hour. On the third day I 
saw him again. This time he was again 
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accompanied by his voung sister who 
chatted with us with the gayety of a 
light-hearted Italian girl. 

Shortly after leaving them, I was not 
a little astonished to hear from one of my 
colleagues that the two young persons 
with whom I had conversed so uncere- 
moniously were none other than Prince 
Oddone, King Victor Emmanuel’s second 
son, and the Princess Maria Pia, his 
youngest daughter. “No, my friend,” 
replied Dr, T., when I intimated to him 
that he was probably joking, “I am in dead 
earnest; the two young persons, with 
whom you were seated on the bench 
yonder, were their Royal Highnesses. But 
your adventure is by no means an extra- 
ordinary one. Our royal family, though 
one of the oldest in Europe, lives with 
burgher-like simplicity. Old Kirg Carlo 
Alberto introduced this system, and Vic- 
torio Emmanuele educates his children as a 
good private citizen ought to do. Eti- 
quette is a rara avis at our court.” 

I was to find this out on the same day 
yet, for, late in the afternoon, an adjutant 
of the King, who had returned, a few 
days ago, to the capital of Sardinia, called 
on me at the hospital and requested me 
to accompany him to His Majesty, who 
wished to see me immediately. 

“ Permit me to dress a little,” I said to 
the officer. “In ten minutesI shall be 
ready to follow you.” 

“Bah, bah, Doctor,” he said, “ that is 
altogether needless, The King ordered 
me to bring you to him at once, and you 
know that we soldiers have to obey or- 
ders literally. Besides, I am sure His 
Majesty will not frown on seeing you in 
your light-colored summer-coat instead 
of a black dress-coat. Avanti, dottore, if 
you please!” 

Five minutes afterwards we mounted 
the broad staircase of the Royal Palace. 
Everything I noticed there betokened the 
strongly military character of the times 
and the court. Few footmen in liveries 
were to be seen there, but plenty of of- 
ficers and soldiers in the picturesque uni- 
form of the gallant little army. We 
passed through a couple of anterooms 
filled with orderlies and aids, and arrived 
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at length at the door of the King’s private 
room, The adjutant, after returning the 
salute of the cavalry sergeant on duty 
there, told me to wait a minute, knocked 
at the door, and entered. He returned 
at once, and ushered me into the room. 
His Majesty, Victor Emmanuel, came to 
meet me, held out his hand to me, and 
said in a very kind tone: 

“Dr. B., I have sent for you to talk 
with you about my sonOddone. He has 
formed your acquaintance and taken a 
great liking to you. He thinks it would 
be good for him if you should become at- 
tached to his person, and take him under 
your treatment.” 

This request took me greatly by sur- 
prise. I told His Majesty I had learned 
only that very morning that I had had 
the honor of conversing with the prince. 

“Oddone,” said the King, “is a very 
good lad, and it wrings my heart to see 
him pining away as he does, It would 
lift a great burden from my heart if relief 
could be given to him. How shall I 
thank you, sir, for taking so much interest 
in him?” 

The King said all this in his rapid, ner- 
vous way, and gave me hardly time to re- 
ply tohim. He told me that the thought 
of this sickly, suffering child had made it 
hard for his mother, the late Queen, to 
die, and that he (the King) had promised 
her on her death-bed to leave nothing 
undone in order to restore the poor prince 
to health and vigor. 

The King’s voice grew husky when he 
spoke of his Queen. I felt convinced, on 
hearing his words, that the stories about 
his having treated her with unfeeling cold- 
ness were base inventions. He said in a 
tone of profound emotion, that death had 
made sad havoc in his little family, and 
that most of those he had loved were al- 
ready at Astorga (the chapel containing 
the family vault of the dynasty of Savoy.) 

We conversed then about the peculiar 
disease of his son. I was surprised to find 
that the king was so familiar with pathol- 
ogy asto easily understand the statement 
I made to himabout the case. I did not 
conceal my astonishment from him, and 
he replied smilingly, “Oh, that is not so 
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wonderful. One of my tutors was an ar- 
dent student of natural science and medi- 
cine, and his predilections infected me, 
Under his guidance I became half a doc- 
tor and quite a naturalist. I have made 
large collections of plants, insects, etc, 
and this is even now a favorite pastime 
of my leisure hours.” 

This communication was highly inter- 
esting to me, not only because it was 
so very different from what I had hi- 
therto heard about the King, but be- 
cause I myself am an ardent botanist and 
entomologist. I told him so, and added 
that I had been on a botanical and ento- 
mological excursion in Southern Switzer- 
land, previous to coming to Turin. This 
led our conversation to the war and the 
sanitary establishments of the Sardinian 
army. The King’s face became very 
gloomy when he commenced speaking of 
the campaign. He did not express any 
dissatisfaction with the issue, but he ut- 
tered not a word of gratification at the 
addition of such a splendid province as 
Lombardy to the territories of Sardinia, 

When I deplored the bloodshed brouglit 
about by the grasping policy pursued by 
the Austrian cabinet for so many years, the 
King asked me how the feeling in the other 
German States was in regard to Sardinia 
and Austria. I replied, the Germans detes- 
ted the policy pursued byAustria toward 
Italy. They were in favor of the inde- 
pendence of both Lombardy and Venetia, 
and wished to see Italy great and free. 

My words, which were uttered in an 
earnest, emphatic tone, seemed to surprise 
the King. I added that Austria’s in- 
fluence in Germany had been no less in- 
jurious and fatal than in Italy, and that, 
unless there was a speedy change, the 
most enlightened part of the Germans 
would hail the downfall of Austria as 
something devoutly to be wished for. I 
said, also, that the late disasters of the 
Austrian arms did not speak very favora- 
bly for the vitality of the Empire. 

The King did not agree with me en- 
tirely on this point. He remarked that, 
great as had been the triumphs of the al- 
lied armies, the Austrian troops had dis- 
played many admirable qualities, which, 
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under able leadership, would make them 
very formidable adversaries. He, doubt- 
less, remembered Goito and Novara. 

Another surprising remark of His Ma- 
jesty was what he said about the impetu- 
osity of the Sardinian troops. The beau 
idéal of the Italian trooper admitted open- 
ly that the Sardinians owed a part of 
their heavy losses at San Martino to their 
fiery dash, which their officers had at 
times been wholly unable to restrain. 

As for the sanitary establishments he 
said himself had made it a special study 
already shortly after the Crimean war, 
to provide the best possible field hospitals, 
ambulances, etc. Yet, he was mortified 
to say, all dispositions that had been 
made had proved utterly inadequate. 
However, he thought the French, with 
all their military experience, had been 
no better off in this respect than the Sar- 
dinians. 

I suggested several improvements in 
regard to the hospitals, and told the King 
frankly that the science of medicine in 
Sardinia and Italy generally was not what 
it ought to be. The King listened to me 
with close attention, and finally request- 
ed me to draw up a memoir on this sub- 
ject and send it to him. He admitted 
that there was a lively aversion among 
Italians to adopt foreign inventions—an 
aversion which, he said, with his mourn- 
ful smile, is excusable, considering the 
fact that foreign nations have hitherto 
done Italy more harm than good. “ But, 
Doctor,” he continued, “ what about you 
and Prince Oddone? We have lost sight 
of the offer I made to you.” 

I requested time to reflect on it, but 
consented to see the Prince during my 
sojourn in Turin as often as might be 
convenient and necessary. The King 
then shook hands with me, and dismissed 
me with expressions of the greatest kind- 
ness, telling me he hoped he would soon 
see me again. 

From this time forward I saw Prince 
Oddone almost every day; and while I 
saw plainly that he became warmly at- 
tached to me, I myself could not but feel 
cordial friendship for the young Prince, 
whose fate, but for the cruel disease 
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gnawing at his vitals, would have been 
so enviable. 

It would be too tedious for my readers 
were I here to explain the treatment 
which I advised for the Prince, and 
which was at once adopted. I will say 
only that, beside many other things, I re- 
commended traveling to him, inasmuch 
as the climate of Turin, raw as it is in 
spring and autumn, and subject to sud- 
den changes, is by no means favorable to 
patients of his description, After mature 
reflection I declined the liberal offers 
made to me by His Majesty. Various 
considerations induced me to do so. I 
wished to return to Germany, and, while 
warmly sympathizing with the Prince, I 
did not care to fight an incessant battle 
with the court-physicians, who looked 
upon me with ill-concealed hostility, 
and, like all Italians, were masters in in- 
trigues and cabals, 

In October, therefore, I set out again 
for the north, while Prince Oddone, who 
promised to correspond with me regular- 
ly, embarked at Genoa for Malta, Greece 
and Egypt. 

During the daily visits which I had 
paid to the royal palace, I had heard and 
seen enough of King Victor Emmanuel 
to make me change entirely the opinion 
I had formerly entertained in regard to 
him. He is undoubtedly a brave and in- 
trepid man, but by no means the impet- 
uous sabrewr, such as he is commonly re- 
presented. It is true, I never saw him 
in battle, and the intoxication of the 
struggle may change his nature for the 
time being. But the King, who is so 
cautious, not to say, hesitating and irreso- 
lute, in council, is certainly not always 
spoiling for a fight, as he is commonly be- 
lieved to be. He is naturally a sanguine, 
warm-blooded man, but some great mis- 
fortune seems, as it were, to have frozen 
his blood at an early age. Heavy dis- 
appointments, calamities in his family- 
life, not outweighed by his brilliant suc- 
cesses, have imparted to him an air of 
sadness, which clings to him with remark- 
able tenacity; and there are few persons, 
save his children, who have ever seen a 
genuine smile playing round his lips.. It 
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is possible that the melancholy fate of his 
father, and his own subsequent bereave- 
_ ments, have stamped this mournful char- 
acter on his whole being, and, as is often- 
times the case with sanguine characters, 
touched it with the mildew of heavy ad- 
versity, and made him averse to taking 
upon himself great responsibilities under 
critical circumstances. Contrary to the 
general belief, I am sure that Cavour was 
a bolder man than Victor Emmanuel, and 
that the latter, on important occasions, 
did not force his Minister forward, but 
was drawn forward by that great man. 

Victor Emmanuel, however, trusted Ca- 
vour implicitly ; he entertained the most 
unfeigned admiration for him, and, since 
his death, has often said bluntly that, if 
Cavour were alive, the condition of Italy 
would be more satisfactory than it is now. 
Certain it is that neither Ricasoli, nor 
Lamarmora, neither Venosta nor Rattazzi, 
have ever enjoyed the entire confidence 
of the King; he respects the two former, 
which is more than can be said in regard 
to the latter. 

The King often deplores that he did 
not study politics, and, in particular, 
political economy, in his earlier years. 
The financial question fills him with con- 
stant uneasiness, and the wild financial 
theories of the Italian statesmen, which 
generally explode immediately after 
being brought to the light, are little 
calculated to quiet his anxiety. “I 
am a soldier, and no financier,” says 
the King, whenever new financial 
measures are proposed to him. “Do 
your best; I must trust your judg- 
ment.” 

So far as retrenchments are concerned, 
the King always sets a good example. 
There is not a third-rate court in Germany 
that displays so little show and pomp as 
the royal court of Italy. The simple 
habits of the King are shared by his 
children. Few servants wait upon them ; 
little money is spent for dress; the table 
is always anything but sumptuous, and 
Prince Napoleon, who is a great epicure, 
is said to have a holy horror of his father- 
in-law’s dinner-table. 

Like most Italians, Victor Emmanuel 
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is very temperate, and drinks scarcely 
three glasses of light Sardinian wine dur- 
ing the whole day. He rises generally 
between five and six o'clock, and when in 
the country, takes long rides before break- 
fast. At the time of my first interview 
with him, (in 1859) he seemed to he in 
excellent health and very strong. Lat- 
terly, however, he has been sick a great 
deal, and several light strokes of paralysis 
have prostrated him, without occasioning, 
however, any very serious alarm. 

Much has been said about his being 
secretly more of an ultramontane than 
he seems to the public eye. I do not 
believe a word of it. He paid a great 
deal of attention to the education of his 
children, but not an effort did he make 
to give an ultramontane tendency to 
their religious views. The young professor, 
who taught the Princess Maria Pia theo- 
logy, had been persecuted by the digni- 
taries of the Church in Sardinia, and the 
confessor of the princes was a liberal 
priest. The King, itis true, observed the 
rites of religion at that time quite punc- 
tually, but nothing whatever led me 
to believe that he was a very zealous 
Catholic. 

All the children of Victor Emmanuel 
deserve to be spoken of with praise, 
The two Princesses, Clotilde and Maria 
Pia—one the wife of Prince Napoleon, 
and the other now Queen of Portugal— 
are both most estimable ladies. Umberto, 
the Crown Prince, is a brave and sensible, 
though not particularly bright young 
man; and Amadeus, his youngest brother, 
though a little too fiery and impetuous, 
is not only a dashing soldier, but a well- 
bred and accomplished young man, who 
will one day do honor to the dynasty. 

Poor Oddone corresponded faithfully 
with me. For some time his health 
seemed to improve, and nothing could be 
more touching than the enthusiasm with 
which he wrote about his prospects of 
being restored to health and vigor. Alas! 
these prospects, in which he himself 
believed for a while, proved delusive, and 
not many months before one of the 
fondest dreams of his warm young heart, 
namely, the annexation of Venetia to 
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Italy, was realized, death put an end to 
his long sufferings. 
* a * 


* * * 

In 1866, after the clang of arms had 
died away, and the last “ white-coat” 
had evacuated Venetia, I was again in 
Northern Italy. I wished to see the 
peerless Queen of the Adriatic on the 
memorable day when she was to be 
formally reunited to Italy, and when 
King Victor Emmanuel was to make his 
triumphant entry into jubilant Venice. 
Pens better qualified than mine have 
given vivid descriptions of the matchless 
scenes which took place on that occasion, 
never to be forgotten by those who had 
the good fortune of witnessing them. 
To me it was doubly memorable, because 
I renewed, in those days, the acquaint- 
ance of King Victor Emmanuel, which I 
had made seven years previously. 

I wished to profit by the invitation 
which he had then extended to me, and 
though I was aware how little time he 
had to spare in Venice, I knew, on the 
other hand, that the very brief call which 
I purposed to make would not be dis- 
agreeable to him. 

Access to the King of Italy is easily 
had. Of the ridiculous Chinese wall, 
with which Napoleon III. hedges in his 
sacred person, the sovereign of Italy 
knows nothing whatever. I was ushered 
into one of the sumptuous apartments of 
the old ducal palace, and was received 
by the King, who was there with the 
Duchess of Genoa, with unaffected kind- 
ness. He was yet dressed in the gorgeous 
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uniform, in which he had received the 
rapturous acclamations of the Venetians, 
but all the splendor of his attire could not 
disguise that expression of deep gloom 
which was stamped upon his features. 
Time had not dealt gently with him. He 
looked indeed like an old man, and his 
eyes did not flash and sparkle as they 
had done seven years ago. 

His Majesty spoke with me, of course, 
of his son, and it seemed to give him 
relief when I told him that it was almost 
a wonder that the deceased prince had 
lived to man's estate, and that medical 
science generally was powerless in cases 
such as his. I then expressed my un- 
bounded admiration for what I had seen 
during the last few days. The King 
replied that few of the acclamations 
with which he had been greeted during 
his career, had given him so much satis- 
faction as those of the enthusiastic Ve- 
netians, All should make efforts now to 
render the reunited country prosperous 
and great. 

The King then spoke of Germany, and 
said Prussia had filled the world with 
surprise and admiration. I asked him if he 
would not visit Germany, and assured him 
he would meet there with an enthusiastic 
welcome. The relations between both 
countries should be strengthened, ‘‘ Both 
countries should always maintain friendly 
relations,” said the King. 

A few words more passed between us, 
and then Victor Emmanuel, by a gracious 
nod of his head, put an end to the 
audience, 


MATTHIAS CLAUDIUS. (“THE WANDSBECKER BOTHE.”) 


(Tue preparation of the following pa- 
per was among the very last literary 
labors of the lamented author. A pre- 
vious paper on the same subject, which 
he had taken great pains to write, was 
lost in the mail and never reached us, 
But such was his interest in the matter 
that he went over the entire ground again, 
and the present article is the fruit of his 
double labor. Dr. Harbaugh was among 
the earliest and warmest friends of Hours 


at Home, and used his pen and active in- 
fluence to give it success. We cherish, 
in common with thousands of others, a 
warm and reverent regard for his me- 
mory. His death, in the prime of man- 
hood and in the full possession of a ripe 
and varied Christian scholarship, is one of 
those profound mysteries of Divine Pro- 
vidence which alike try the faith and 
grieve the heart of the good.—Eprror.] 

WueEN we attempted to give the read- 
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ers of Hours at Home* a portraiture of 
the Allemanian poet Hrsgt, we had the 
advantage of being able to introduce him 
at once in a general way as to his charac- 
ter, genius, and spirit by simply calling 
him the “ German Burns.” Of Claudius 
we have no such type in English litera- 
ture. In Goldsmith we have something 
of his childlike quaintness, but not his 
earnestness; in Sterne we have some- 
thing like his droll humor, but not his 
sharp wit and inoffensive satire; in 
Washington Irving we have much of 
his serene and genial spirit, his fine im- 
agination, and his unique power of in- 
vention, but not his direct practical spirit 
and perfect abandon in the simplicity of 
a most childlike Christian faith. We can- 
not describe our German genius; we 
shall be glad if we can only succeed in 
letting him reveal himself gradually to the 
mind and heart of our readers. 

His works, in eight volumes, with the 
humorous title, “Asmus omnia sua Secum 
portans, or the collected works of the 
Wandsbecker Bothe,” lie before us—vol- 
umes made up of witty, humorous, and 
touching prose and poetry, fine orations 
in the form of fables and paramyths, 
droll letters full of tender beauties and 
striking originalities addressed to ‘‘ Uncle 
Andrus,” a fancied personage, whom 
Claudius wishes to be regarded as his 
early dear friend, and a school-fellow ; 
short notices of books and current sys- 
tems of thought in which the cold unbelief, 
and the pedantry of learning, which cha- 
racterized the rationalistic literature of 
the times, are cut to the quick, and this 
is done in a style so simple and common- 
sense as to be perfectly anniliilating. 
How many pleasant hours have we spent 
in ruminating among these rich volumes 
of “quaint and curious lore.” Their 
geniality wins you, their humor charms 
you, their finely sugar-coated satire 
makes you clap your hand as you see 
learned error writhe before you, and 
their rich originality and genius fill you 
with reverence for the man, and make 
you stand in wonder before his power. 

Let us first know something of the 


* See Hours at Home for October, 1866. 
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man. Though his proper name is given 
in our caption, he is better known in 
German literature as ‘‘ Asmus” from the 
principal title of his works, as published 
by himself, and just as familiarly is he 
known as “ Wandsbecker Bothe,” or the 
Messenger of Wandsbeck, the title of a 
paper edited by him for a long time in 
his native village, in which many of his 
finest pieces first appeared, and through 
which his genius first attracted the at- 
tention of the literary world. 

Claudius was born in Reinfeld, a vil- 
lage in the province of Holstein, and 
about two miles west of Lubeck, Au- 
gust 15th, 1740. His father, whose geneal- 
ogy may be traced back to the Reforma- 
tion, under the unlatinized name Claus, at 
first Deacon in a village on the island 
Alsen, and afterwards Pastor in Reinfeld, 
was a simple-hearted, pious man, deeply 
versed in knowledge of the holy Scrip- 
tures—a man of robust body, strong 
mind, and warm heart. Nor did he lack 
in learning and in practical sense. He 
was moreover gifted with a natural talent 
for and love of music. He conducted 
the education of his children himself, and 
excluding everything fanciful and artifi- 
cial, he led them to the natural fresh- 
bubbling fountain of knowledge, and re- 
freshed their unfolding minds and hearts 
at the quiet waters of the divine Word. 
As he inherited much of the simple na- 
ture of his father, so he drank in deeply 
of his childlike Christian spirit ; and as 
he most devoutly loved him in life, so he 
still tenderly cherished his memory after 
death had removed him. In his works, 
published by himself, he gives occasional- 
ly a quaint illustration in the shape of a 
copperplate engraving; these, though 
rude and simple, are all very character- 
istic, and full of meaning. Thus he 
closes the first volume with the picture 
of a meek and earnest-looking young 
man in the act of pouring oil upon a 
square stone. In the preface, he always 
explains his illustrations with great 
quaintness and simplicity. In regard to 
this we read : “Here I myself stand p. 
ultima, and pour oil upon a stone. What 
is this to signify ?—There lies a man un- 
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der that stone to whom I owe many 
thanks, and never could reward him. 
Here I stand now as you see me, and 
anoint his tombstone with oil, and—it 
signifies nothing.” 

The little poem which closes this vol- 
ume, and immediately precedes the il- 
lustration, is such a sweet and touching 
filial tribute, that we must attempt a 
translation, though we shall surely fail in 
preserving the deep and simple pathos of 
the original : 


AT THE GRAVE OF MY FATHER. 


Let peace around this tombstone be— 
Sweet peace of God. Ah! they have laid 
A good man here beneath this shade; 

And more than good was he to me. 


Blessings he #hed on me like dew; 
He guided me like a mild star 
That shines from better worlds afar ; 
Ah! no reward can pay his due. 


He fell asleep! They laid him here; 
Mild, sweet assurance comes from God, 
And breathes blest fragrance o’er this sod, 

That heals the sorrows, stills the tear. 


And here he rests, from trouble free, 

Till Jesus with a smile shall call 

His dust. Oh! he was good to all— 

And more than good was he to me. 

Good mothers are the priestesses of 
the quiet inner circle; no wonder that 
public notices of the mother of our poet 
are few. Kahle gives us a copy of a 
beautiful record which she made in a 
Bible presented to her son, on his ninth 
birth-day, in which her warm maternal 
heart, her intelligence, and her childlike 
piety are satisfactorily revealed. She 
died in 1780. 

After Claudius had in his earlier years 
enjoyed the instruction of his father in the 
elements of science and the languages, he 
afterwards spent four years in study in the 
Latin School at Plén. Then he also spent 
some time at the University of Jena, 
where he first studied theology, but 
being afflicted with weakness of lungs, 
which forbid the hope of usefulness in 
the ministry, he devoted himself for a 
time to the study of jurisprudence, 
though he never practiced in this profes- 
sion. Having finished his studies, he 
taught some time in Wandsbeck, and 
also lived privately, at leisure devoting 
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himself to the study of general litera- 
ture. 

With the development and the parti- 
cular determination especially of a poeti- 
cal nature like that of our Claudius, do- 
mestic relations and surroundings have 
much to do. For this reason we have 
noticed briefly his father’s family, and 
the same consideration requires us not to 
overlook his own love, marriage, and 
home-life. 

Listen to his own simple story of the 
first preparatory stage in this tender 
event: “ When I was still a boy among 
other boys, there was in our village a 
little maiden whose name was Resecca. 
She possessed a pair of brown eyes, and 
her face was white and ruddy, and all we 
boys were wooing around her. As it 
sometimes happens that a blind fowl also 
finds a grain, so it was in this case. 
Once, when only four eyes were present, 
she pressed rny hand and said that I was 
the one and none else, and so it ever 
should remain. I cannot sufficiently tell 
what a stone was at that moment rolled 
from off my heart, and how now day and 
night seemed so short to me, and how 
all things seemed so light to me. No 
care disturbed me; I always let five 
count even number, and was ever in 
good spirits. How I felt when others 
disputed among themselves about the 
maiden and her favor toward them—how 
I then felt, and what little disposition I 
had to enter the dispute with them—this 
I remember full well.” Rebecca was 
the daughter of an architect and builder 
of the village of Barmbeck, not far from 
Wandsbeck. The latest biographer of our 
poet describes her thus: “She was 
pious, poor, simple, and with all extra- 
ordinarily beautiful, possessing an ex- 
cellent mind and disposition, full of life, 
cheerful, and attractive. Of common 
stature, noble form and bearing, she had 
fine features, a classic nose, brown eyes, 
and deep brown hair, Her education 
was that common to the daughter of a 
burgher in a small town in the past 
century, not excessive mentally, but rich 
in the love of the heart.” 

Such was the life-partner which our 
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poet had won. It is said that on one oc- 
casion, as he was riding home from a 
pleasure chase with the father of Rebec- 
ca, some one asked him whether he had 
shot any game that day. He answered: 
“Yes, I made a good shot to-day,”—he 
had asked for Rebecca, and received the 
favorable answer of her father ! 

In March, 1772, he took his. Rebecca 
to wife, and well did he know to value 
such a treasure, In his “Silver Alpha- 
bet,” referring to the patriarch Isaac, 
whose Rebecca is described as “ a damsel 
very fair to look upon,” he says in harm- 
less pleasantry : 

“ Not so, my ancient colleague Isaac 

To choose Rebecca shows good taste and 

tact!” 

Rebecca possessed the secret-—which 
we do not see that the New York astro- 
logical dames have yet included among 
the mysteries of their witchery adver- 
tisements—namely, the secret of indu- 
cing her husband to seek his best hours 
and his sweetest enjoyments at home 
in his own family, and not abroad. His 
home was his earthly paradise. Rebec- 
ca made him the poet of home. ‘ Wher- 
ever domestic happiness blooms, his poe- 
tic effusions will ever be read with de- 
light, for they are full of the ever-occur- 
ring small events and occasions of the 
family. What an excellent house papa 
our poet must have been, singing, as he 
does, & Moletto, ‘when the first tooth 
came through,’ and composing a lyric to 
be sung ‘in the family when the first 
milk-tooth is to be pulled out;’ and 
what a house-mother Rebecca must 
have been, calling out the family before 
the door on a May morning to see the 
sun rise.” Rich are his works in poems 
on births and deaths, health and sick- 
ness, cradle and grave, mother and chil- 
dren. As long as the old German do- 
mestic geniality and peace still continue 
to pervade domestic life, as long as pa- 
rents and children still find their sweetest 
joy together around the Christmas tree, 
and in the oft-recurring anniversaries of 
the family, so long will the poems of our 
Claudius remain fresh, charming and be- 
loved. 
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To give the reader some adequate idea 
of the spirit of the man and the poet, 
some specimens of his writings seem ab- 
solutely necessary. And yet why should 
we attempt to render into English what 
is so unique as to be only itself in the 
quaint and touching original. Yet in 


this connection we cannot refrain from 
attempting the following : 


TO MY WIFE REBECCA, 
ON THE OCCASION OF OUR SILVER WEDDING, 
maroon 171TH, 1797. 


Ever have I loved thee, and will fondly love 
thee still, 
As long as thou a golden ange! art— 
In this drear desert land, and on yon heaven- 
ly hill 
Where better love thaf here shall fill my 
heart. 


I will not speak of thee, of thee I will not 
sing ; 
What is a song of praise, or tender tale. 
Yet must I on this day the truth as offering 
bring, 
And not ungratefully in duty fail. 


To thee I owe my joy, my bliss of earthly 
life ; 

Most wisely led was I when thee I found; 

Yet I did find thee not; God gave me thee to 
wife, 

What growing riches in His gifts abound! 


His deeds, though oft in secret done, are full 
of love; 
And hence I further trust devoutly blind 
That He will guard and guide our children 
every one, 
And like ourselves in them His treasures 
find. 


Yes, He will lead them by the hand with 
tenderest care, 
And keep them safe from harm by night 
and day; 
Then, like their mother, clothed with virtues 
rare, 
They'll strew with flowers my peaceful pil- 
grim way. 
Our life has swelled with joy as waves the 
tide, 
And high we rode o’er it at our sweet will ; 
Yet often too our hearts have bled and 
sighed, 
Behold, alas!—they now are bleeding 
still! 


We find in this rough world not ever happy 
days, 
We come to meet with sorrow here aud 
there; 
Each one must sing his share of doleful lays, 
And bear beside his secret créve-cceur. 
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But on this day I banish sadness from me, 


Forget my cares and every anxious smart, 


And with the eye of God from heaven upon 


me, 
I joyful press thee to my grateful heart. 


The publication of the Wandsbecker 
Bothe, Claudius began in 1771. It was a 
truly unpretending periodical, in quarto 
form, printed on indifferent gray paper. 
Yet in a department headed “ Learned 
Things” appeared many of those pieces 
which have endured the test of the finest 
literary taste, and are now fairly perma- 
nent elements in German esthetic and 
critical literature. To this modest paper, 
moreover, he attracted the talents and 
contributions of his then leading and since 
immortal contemporaries—such men as 
Bosz, Stolberg, Herder, Goethe, and 
others. The paper soon attained to un- 
common favor, became a popular family 
paper, and exerted a wide and valuable 
influence upon the cultivation and taste 
of the age: 

But Claudius, though an author, was 
poor. Genius does not always pay. 
“Seven Grecian cities claimed a Homer dead, 
In which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


Our author was too honest and earnest 
to be unwilling to keep his feet on earth 
from which, under God, our daily bread 
comes. In 1776 he accepted the office 
of Chief Land-Commissioner in Darm- 
stadt, but in 1777 he resigned this posi- 
tion, and returned to Wandsbeck. He felt 
imprisoned away from Wandsbeck, and 
in a year returned, notwithstanding 
poverty seemed staring him in the face. 
When Herder in a letter asked him what 
he intended now to do, his characteristic 
reply was: “Translate, continue my 
Asmus, and—‘ Commit thou all thy 
ways’”—the last being the first line of a 
beautiful German hymn of trust in Provi- 
dence. In 1778 he was appointed Revisor 
of Schleswig-Holstein Bank at Altona, 
which position was the more acceptable 
to him as it allowed him still to reside in 
his beloved Wandsbeck, and also to in- 
dulge in his favorite calling of study and 
Writing. 

Inwardly peaceful and pleasant and 
attractive to a large circle of friends was 
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the poet’s home in Wandsbeck. It was 
a place of the most unencumbered social 
refreshment for friendship, and a Mecca 
to which men of literary taste loved to 
make their pilgrimages, and seek new 
inspiration. In the humble home of 
Claudius, Herder, Lessing, Bosz, the philo- 
sopher F. H. Jacobi, and the pedagogue 
Campe, spent many a pleasant day; and 
Bosz, attracted by Claudius, actually for 
a time removed his residence to Wands- 
beck. Hamaun, Lavater, and Stolberg 
were also among his intimate personal 
and literary friends. And in his first 
literary efforts he also shared the sym-_ 
pathies of Klopstock, whose acquaintance 
he formed in 1764, in Copenhagen, 
whither he had gone for a year in the 
capacity of secretary to a Danish prince. 
This celebrated poet appreciated his 
genius, bestowed upon him his counsel, 
and admitted him to his friendship. 

A peep into the indoor life of Claudius 
is afforded us by the Zurich poet, Usteri. 
Every visitor belonged at once to the 
poet’s family. Speaking of his own 
reception, Usteri says: “Claudius met us 
at the door with a German strike of the 
hand (how different in heartiness this 
‘strike’ from our ‘shake’!) and an af- 
fectionate and trusty ‘God bless you!’ 
whilst he raised a little upon his head his 
white study-cap. He led us then into 
the room, bade us be seated, sat down 
himself, and asked how he could serve 
us. We declined anything of the kind. 
‘No, no,’ said he. He went into the side- 
room, and soon returned with one of his 
children, a bottle of wine and cups, and 
began to fill for us. ‘ But to the drink 
belongs also something to eat; I do not 
know at all whether I have anything or 
not.’ He opened a writing-desk: ‘One, 
two, three; I believe there are enough— 
yes!’ He took out three pretzles, laid 
one on each of the cups, and presented 
them to us. We drank to his health, and 
he to ours, Then only did he begin to 
converse with us, to ask us where we 
had been, and to speak of matters gen- 
erally.” 

In the first edition of his works, as 
already intimated, he includes a few cop- 
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perplate illustrations. These, perhaps 
better than anything else, except it were 
large quotations from his writings, give 
an insight into the peculiar genius and 
spirit of our author. Though we cannot 
reproduce them in form, we can never- 
theless show the reader a few of these 
truly quaint and original pictures, with 
his own explanations of them. 

Here on the page facing the title we 
have a tall human skeleton with scythe, 
which the author calls “Freund Hain,” 
Friend Death, the German poetical per- 
sonification of Death. To him he dedi- 
cates his works, and tells us that he wants 
him, as patron-saint and household god, 
to stand at the front door of his book. 
Herein lies a deep and cutting satire on 
the frivolousness of his age, in which 
rationalism had turned death into a mere 
poetic sentimentality. The Dedication 
itself is rich, and cuts in more ways than 
one. Addressing himself of course to 
Freund Hain, he says: 

“T have the honor of knowing your 


brother, and he is my good friend and 


patron. Have of course also other intro- 
ductions to you, but I think it best to go 
right to the point. You are not partial to 
addresses, and are not in the habit of mak- 
ing many compliments. It is said there 
are persons, called strong spirits, who in 
all their life do not permit Hain to trouble 
them, and behind his back even make 
sport of him and his thin, bare bones. Am 
not a strong spirit; as often’asI see you, 
to tell the truth, the cold runs up my 
back; and yet I will believe that you are 
a good man, if one only gets rightly 
acquainted with you. It sometimes 
seems to me as if I had a kind of home- 
sickness and desire for you, you old Ru- 
precht gate-keeper! that you may once 
come and loosen me from my cares, and 
for better times lay me in a secure place 
to rest. 

“Have here written a little book, and 
I bring it to you. It contains poetry and 
prose. Do not know whether you are 
fond of poems—would hardly think so, 
inasmuch as you are not a lover of fun, 
and the times are past when poems are 
anything else. Some things in the little 
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book I hope will not displease you; the 
most is made up of fringes and play- 
things; make of it what seemeth good to 
you. Your hand, my dear Hain; and 
when you once come, fall not too hard 
upon me and my friends.” 

It was not merely against the light, 
second-hand frivolity of rationalism that 
Claudius directed his humorous satire and 
wit, but with equal readiness and force 
did he assai] its underlying ground as 
this was found in the universities and in 
learning and philosophy falsely so called, 
which essayed, as he expresses it, to 
“regulate the sun according to the 
wooden clock on its own wall;” or, to 
refer to another of his naive sayings, in 
which “ every bird whistles as its bill has 
grown.” A stroke of his peculiar genius 
in this direction we have in one of his 
pictorial illustrations. It represents the 
inside of a university lecture-room. A 
large goose stands upon the rostrum with 
its mouth open. . Before it is a company 
of geese in a variety of attitudes. One is 
all attention, one is preparing to go to 
sleep with its bill upon its breast, one is 
lying at ease, another is asleep, and still 
another is turning away its head from the 
goosy professor! By the side of the 
rostrum stands a large broom, to indicate 
that before the present enlightenment 
can be properly introduced, all previously 
existing knowledge and belief must be 
carefully swept out. The scene as the 
author himself explains it has this mean- 
ing: “It represents a society which is 
holding a conference among themselves. 
I do not know who they are, and what 
they are doing; but from some circum- 
stances and indications I would almost 
guess that they are arguing about religion 
and matters of faith, and are improving 
revelation by the aid of reason!” He 
intends a hit in the same direction when 
on the last page of the second volume he 
puts a large, black, heavily pointed cross, 
with the simple explanation: “ That on 
the last page is a cross!” 

With the exaltation of reason over re- 
velation which characterized the age, went 
also a most disgusting pedantry of learn- 
ing. This it was, which no doubt sug- 
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gested to our author to adopt the simplest 
style in his writings. He appears always 
as in the person of a plain, sensible farm- 
er; and with irresistible common sense 
makes the stilted philosophy of the so- 
called learned ridiculous. One of his 
finest satires against learned nonsense we 
have in his “ Morning Hymn of a Farm- 
er.” Itisahymn of great beauty, and 
characterized in style and thought by 
the utmost simplicity. A child that can 
read could understand every line and 
thought. 

But it is purely sentimental, to the exclu- 
sion of every distinctive Christian thought, 
in imitation of the Christian hymns as 
eviscerated by the Rationalists. 
how necessary learning is to piety, in imi- 
tation of the pedantry of his time, and 
also to show that the hymn is orthodox 
according to the pagan views of all ages, 
he introduces every few words a reference 
to the margin, where he has foot-notes in 
the original Greek, from every Greek 
writer that anybody has ever heard of. 
“You are a thoroughly read man ’—he 
says to his adopted uncle, to whom he 
attributes the authorship of the hymn, 
and from whom he professes to have re- 
ceived it—“ you are a thoroughly read man, 
Everything you say in your hymn, the 
same the greatest men, and the most 
noted philosophers of antiquity, have said 
toa hair, word for word. This astonish- 
es me, but it is true. Wherever I open 
one of their works, in whatever language 
or tongue, there I meet with your views. 
At present only a few examples from the 
Greeks.” He attaches to the simple hymn, 
by way of learned illustration, between 
thirty and forty Greek quotations. 

A most excellent hit at the learned 
pedantry of his time, he gives us in a piece 
entitled “ A Chria, in which I give an 
account of my academic life and experi- 
ence.” Its richness requires us to trans- 
late it in full. Could we only give the 
quaint humor of the original. 

“Was also at the University—have 
also studied. No, study I did not, but at 
the University I have been, and know 
of all my share. Accidentally I became 
acquainted with some students; they 
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showed me the whole University, and 
took me everywhere, also into the lecture- 
room. There sit all the Sir students by 

the side of one another on benches, like the 

people do in church; and at the window 

stands a kind of platform on which sits a 
Professor or something of the kind, who 
makes speeches on this, and that, and 
everything else, and this they call doci- 

ring. That which sat on the platform 

when I was in was a Magister. He had 

a large crisped and curled wig on his 

head, and the students told me that his 

learning was still much larger and more, 
crisped and curled, and that he is pri- 

vately as capital an infidel as any one in 
France or England. There may be some- 
thing in it, for his words flowed from his 
mouth as if it were a leather must-pipe} 

and demonstrate he could like—the wind! 

When he took up something, he began 

only quite a little, and before one could 

look about himself, it was demonstrated |! 

So, for instance, he demonstrated—that a 
student is a student, and not arhinoceros. 

For, said he, a student is either a 
student or a rhinoceros; but now a stu- 

dent is no rhinoceros, for in that case a 
rhinoceros would also have to be a stu- 

dent; but a rhinoceros is no student, 

therefore a student is a student. One 

would suppose that this was clear of itself, 

but this is because we know no better. 

He said that this thing, namely, ‘that a 
student is no rhinoceros, but a student,’ 

is the chief prop of all philosophy, and 

that the Magisters could not too firmly 
put their backs against it to keep it from 
tilting over. 

“Since no one can walk on one foot, 
philosophy has also another foot. On 
this point the Magister discussed the sub- 
ject of more than one Something. The 
one Something, he said, is for every one ; 
but the other Something requires a much 
more refined nose, and this he said was 
only for himself and his colleagues. As, 
for instance, when a spider spins a thread, 
the thread is for every one and every one 
for the thread, but that which spins the 
thread is the determining thing, namely 
the other Something, which is the ade- 
quate ground of the first Something; and 
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every Something he said must have such 
an adequate ground, only it need not al- 
ways be located in the same way as it is 
in the spider. With this axiom, as the 
Magister called it, I had hard work to get 
into the clear. On this axiom, said he, 
hangs everything in the world, and if any 
one should knock it down all things 
would tumble into confusion, 

“Then he came to speak of learning 
and the learned, and at this point he let 
loose fearfully at the unlearned. Shot 
and shell how he peppered them! The 
prejudice that there are such things as 
nightmares, corns, or religion, etc., he said, 
sits like fleas on the nose of the unlearned 
and stings him, But to him, the Magis- 
ter, none dare come; and if one should 
come—smack! he would kill it on his 
nose with the trap-door of philosophy. 
Whether there be a God, and what he 
is, we learn only from philosophy, and 
without it, he said, we can have no 
thought of God, ete. Sure this the Magis- 
ter only said isso. No onecan in truth say 
of me that I am a philosopher, but I 
never walk through the deep forest that 
it does not occur to me to wonder who 
might have made the trees grow, and then 
I have some strange presentiment that 
comes softly and from far, of an Unknown, 
and I'll bet that I then think of God, 
for I feel so full of reverence and quiet 
joy: 

“ Further the Magister spoke of moun- 
tain and vale, of sun and moon, as if he 
had helped to make them. As he was 
talking I thought of the hyssop that 
grows on the wall; but to tell the truth 
I did not feel as if the Magister were as wise 
as Solomon, It seems tome that he who 
knows anything worth while, must, must 
—could I only once see such an one, I 
would certainly know him, and I would 
picture him to myself with a clear, mild, 
and peaceful eye, with a quiet large con- 
sciousness, etc. It does not become such 
an one to spread himself, much less to 
despise others. Oh! self-esteem and 
pride is a perverse lust ; grass and flowers 
cannot grow near it.” 

While our author was thus driving the 
sword of his humorous satire into the 
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Agags of learned unbelief, he was at the 
same time cheering the hearts and homes 
of the people of, humble and childlike 
faith with the richly anointed fruits of 
his genius. His Letters to his imaginary 
uncle Andrew, brought as it were the 
warm sunlight of Heaven to the hearths 
of the quiet in the land, and will be read 
with profit and delight by all childlike 
Christians in all lands as long as German 
literature shall have a name and place in 
the Church. We would fain afford the 
reader some specimens. Take a descrip- 
tion of the Gospel of St. John. 

“From my youth I have been fond of 
reading in the Bible, for my life I was 
fond of it. There are such beautiful para- 
bles and enigmas in it, and one’s heart 
afterwards becomes so fresh and full of 
courage. But most of all do I love to 
read St. John. There is something so 
altogether wonderful in him—twilight and 
night, and through these the quick darting 
lightning! A soft evening cloud, and 
behind it the large full moon! There is 
something so sweetly sad and full of pre- 
sentiment, that one cannot get enough of 
it. Whenever I read St. John it is to 
me as if I saw him lying before me at the 
last supper on the bosom of his Master; 
and as if his angel were holding the 
candle for me, and were ready at certain 
passages to fall upon my neck, and tell me 
something into my ear. I do not under- 
stand near all I read, but yet I often feel 
as if it were floating at a distance before 
me what St. John meant, and also in those 
places where I look as into a dark deep, 
I have still a presentiment of some great 
and glorious sense, which I shall some 
day understand, and hence it is that I 
always seize upon every new commen- 
tary on St. John. True many only pick 
at the fringes of the evening cloud, and 
the moon behind it rests undisturbed.” 

Has ever any one given us a deeper 
and more touching characterization of the 
intuitive spirit of the apostle of love, and 
of the mystical power which his Gospel 
holds over the devout and humble reader? 
We have seen nothing that can approach 
the depth, beauty and charm of this truly 
profound passage. 
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For simplicity and tenderness nothing, 

in any language, exceeds his 
“ PARENTATION ON ANSELMO. 

“Delivered on first Christmas day. 

“ N, B. Not in the church, but only in 
the chamber beside the open coffin, and 
there was no one there but Andrew. 

“ Andrew, here he lies! But he hears 
and sees us no more. Anselmo is dead, 
our dear Anselmo! How do you feel, 
Andrew ? 

“He was wont, as you know, to call 
the world a hospital, where the people are 
nursed until they get well. He is now 
well, and has put on his hospital bed- 
gown. And we stand beside him, and 
have him no more, and will never find 
such an Anselmo again, 

“ How do you feel, Andrew ? 

“He was so pious and patient, 4nd the 
angels surely have carried his soul direct- 
ly into Paradise. 

“See here! He still looks as if he lived ; 
only death has made him pale. Death 
makes pale, Andrew! 

“ Have you ever seen a corpse in a state 
of dissolution ? 

“ As long as it still has its form, one im- 
agines that the dear friend is not yet gone 
away. He lives, it is true, on the other 
side of the water, so that we cannot 
get to him; yet he still lives here, and 
we can yet see his chimney smoking. But 
this also cannot remain so; it must be 
changed before another step forward can 
be made. Godhasordereditso, Ansel- 
mo must go away from before our eyes al- 
together, and must become ashes and dust. 

“Tam so sad, Andrew: would so gladly 
comfort you, but I cannot. Lean your- 
self against the wall or in a corner, and 
weep your fill; I will sit down here, and 
bow my head against the coffin, . 

All is vanity and passes away—care, fear, 
hope, and at last comes death, . . 

The time will come, Andrew, when they 
will wrap us also in linen, and lay us ina 
coffin, Let us do what we shall then wish 
we had done, and place our trust in God! 

“—-And now, to take our leave, An- 
drew. We at any rate cannot help him 
any more, 


“T have here a bunch of flowers, this I 
Vout, VII.—22 
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will lay in the coffin for him, You give 
him your little silver cross, and lay it on 
his breast. And then we will both go 
up and look upon him once more and for 
the last time. 

“Anselmo! Beloved Anselmo! with 
your pale folded hands, sleep sweetly ! 
God be with you. O you dear, Anselmo 
of my heart! God be with you! 

«We shall see one another again— 

“And come, Andrew, and be of good 
courage. We must now be of good cour- 
age. Our Lord Jesus Christ was also 
born to-day.” 

Was there ever an elegy in which na- 
ture and grace, sorrow and faith, grief and 
hope, the tears and smiles of the heart 
were so beautifully blended! The dark 
cloud and the bright rainbow in it form 
one harmonious and beautiful whole, and 
the tears of sorrow in falling are illumined 
by the blessed light of faith which shines 
in behind them from a brighter world. 

The full force of the writings of Claudius, 
can only be fully appreciated when we 
keep in mind that the profane spirit of 
rationalism which reigned at the time 
was irreverently at work eviscerating 
every sacred form of faith, Not only 
were the old hymn-books rationalized, 
and the grand choral hymns of the ages 
displaced by ridiculous sentimental songs 
about “ the proper treatment of animals,” 
“the tilling of the soil,” “the duty of 
friendship,” “the glory of reason and 
virtue,” but liturgies and forms made of 
devotion sacred by the use of apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, and saints of all ages, 
were eviscerated or displaced by jajune 
and vapid naturalism, Even the Lord’s 
Prayer was not sacred enough to escape 
the Vandalism of the boasted enlighten- 
ment, How greatly did such an age 
need the simplicity and godly sincerity, 
as well as the genial humor, the wither- 
ing irony, and the profound common 
sense of a Claudius! 

Hoping that we may have given the 
English reader something like a satisfac- 
tory idea of this singularly original, truly 
genial, and highly gifted German genius, 
we must allow this Wandsbecker Bothe, 
whom: we have here compelled to repeat 
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something of his Message, to lay down 
his pilgrim staff, and take again his 
glorious rest. His Rebecca died in 1832; 
four children followed her, and three are 
still living. Our poet himself, wearied 
under the pressure of various successive 
sorrows, “being old, and full of days,” 
and longing for the exchange, died in the 
arms of his children, on the 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1815. His death-struggle was long 
and severe, in which he was sustained by 
the glorious hope of that Christian faith, 
which he had so beautifully and cheer- 
fully illustrated in his life and writings. 
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The poetis buried in his beloved Wands- 
beck, by the side of a favorite daughter, 
who had departed long before him, where 
a cast-iron cross with the inscription: 
“God so loved the world, etc.,” marks 
his resting place. In 1860, a cenotaph, 
ornamented with the symbols of his call- 
ing as a Messenger, the staff, hat, and 
purse, was erected to his memory in the 
grove near Wandsbeck, a spot which he 
especially loved, and in which while liy- 
ing he spent many happy hours of re- 
freshing retirement. 


THE GOLD STAR. 


“ Ann what of the gold star?” 

I was in my library with acollege friend, 
who had called to renew an acquaintance 
which the war had somewhat interrupted. 
Before us on the wall hung the relics of 
my army life—the old brigade battle-flag, 
the General’s last gift—the crossed 
swords, one worn in the line and the 
other on the staff—the captured sabre, a 
trophy from Petersburg—the rude belt 
with C. S. on the plate, a trophy from 
the Wilderness —the wooden spoons, 
memorials of prison-life in the Libby and 
at Danville—and above them all a little 
gold star, suspended by a narrow blue 
ribbon. This had attracted my friend's 
attention, for it gleamed brightly upon 
us, as the light flashed from its polished 
surface, and pointing towards it, he asked 
the question above: “And what of the 
gold star?” 

“You remember,” I answered, as we 
seated ourselves before the grate, and its 
cheerful blaze, “ that not long after the 
surrender of Lee, the several corps of the 
Army of the Potomac were ordered to 
Washington. The Second, Fifth, and 
afterwards the Sixth, passing through 
Richmond, marched across the country 
to Alexandria; while the Ninth, to which 
I belonged, moving down ‘to City Point, 
embarked on transports for the same 
place—happy fellows, we thought. Our 
brigade marched to the landing at the 
close of a balmy Aprilday. The old flag, 
that hangs on the wall yonder, as ‘it fol- 


lowed the General, waved as proudly that 
evening as it had on many a battle-field, 
Tramp, tramp, in long lines the men filed 
on board the steamers. Merry songs 
floated all around us on the evening air. 
“Home again,” and good old “John 
Brown”—for the war was over, the last 
gun had been fired, and the soldiers knew 
that soon in their far-off Northern homes 
the bells would “ring home the boys re- 
turning.” At midnight our eight regi- 
ments were on the transports, and all was 
quiet; the last song had died away, the 
loud laughter and the hum of busy voices 
were hushed, and the men, wrapped in 
their blankets, and dreaming of coming 
days, slept as sweetly on the hard decks 
as if on beds of down. In the gray of 
the morning the transports quietly left 
their moorings, and started down the 
James. 

The General and his staff tarried at 
City Point waiting for the mail-boat 
which was to leave in the forenoon at 
ten o’clock. Our trunks were packed 
early, and quitting the log cabins that 
had been to us a temporary home—they 
were Grant's old headquarters—we rode 
down to the landing soon after nine, sent 
our horses on board the steamer, and 
selected our state-rooms, A large num- 
ber of passengers had already assembled 
on the promenade deck, and many others 
were besieging the ticket-office on the 
wharf, At length the last whistle was 
sounded, the plank was withdrawn, the 
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ropes were cast off, and bidding farewell 
to City Point, we glided down the river. 
We soon passed the landing on the left 
bank of the James, where, after the long 
struggle at Cold Harbor, not quite a year 
before, we crossed the river in our march 
on Petersburg. As the General was re- 
calling the events of that movement, and 
contrasting our feelings then—for hope 
had been long deferred—with the joyous 
emotions that now swelled the breasts of 
all, a gentleman approached, in whom, as 
he addressed me, I recognized an old 
friend of my father’s, ‘“ Major,” he said, 
“T have in my charge a young lady from 
Culpepper County,who has been spending 
a few months in Richmond. She is now 
on her way home, and as the railroads 
are not yet in running order, she has ob- 
tained a pass from General Patrick, the 
Provost-Marshal of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, which gives her transportation to 
Alexandria, I am to leave the boat at 
Fortress Monroe,” he continued, “and if 
you can render her any assistance in her 
journey, you will do both her and me a 
favor; and I think you will find her an 
intelligent and agreeable companion.” 
What soldier could decline such an in- 
vitation? Declaring my willingness to 
accept the trust, and leaving the General 
and my associates of the staff, I followed 
my father’s friend across the deck and 
made the acquaintance of the fair Vir- 
ginian. In conversing with her, I no- 
ticed at once the absence of that bitter- 
ness of heart, which during the war was 
so often manifested towards our officers 
by the disloyal daughters of the South, 
Indeed, so cordial was her manner, that 
afew moments sufficed to banish what- 
ever reserve I had summoned for the oc- 
casion, The face of my new acquaint- 
ance interested me from the first. It 
reminded me of our unknown friend, 
whom we used to meet occasionally in 
our walks during our Junior year, and 
whom we admired so much. She had 
the same cast of features, the same 
smile played around her lips, and the 
same light, waving curls rested upon her 
forehead. She was young—had evi- 
dently just passed her teens—but there 
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was nothing in her bearing that suggested 
the idea of immaturity. She had evi- 
dently been bred in all the usages of the 
best society. 

In our conversation, I made no allu- 
sion to the conflict through which the 
nation had passed, until she herself called 
up the subject, as turning from the more 
general topics which had been discussed, 
she remarked ; “ You must be very happy, 
Major. Your armg have been crowned 
with success, and yours will be the gra- 
titude which always belongs to the con- 
querors; but do not forget,” she added, 
“that we who have so long maintained 
a useless struggle, are as much depressed 
as you are elated. And yet, do not un- 
derstand me to be mourning over the Con- 
federacy. It is, doubtless, for our highest 
good, that we of the South should thus 
meet defeat. But we have suffered so 
much—we have labored so hard—that a 
shade of disappointment will darken us, 
I suppose, for a while;” and I saw 
that her eyes became moist as with 
trembling lips she repeated these last 
words. In reply I painted, as best I 
could, the advantages which would flow 
to the South as well as to the North, in 
the settlement of the questions that had 
so long vexed us as a people. 

“ Major,” she at length asked, “were 
you ever in Culpepper County ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ I was with General 
Banks at the battle of Cedar Mountain, 
in the summer of 1862.” 

“‘T remember that day well,” she said. 
“My father’s house is not far from the 
place where the battle was fought; and, 
after the action, as your troops were 
withdrawing, they brought to our door 
a young officer who had been mortally 
wounded, and asked us to care for him 
as long as he should live. Our servants 
had left us during the day, but we re- 
ceived the stranger, and cared for him as 
best we could,” 

“Did you ascertain his name,” I asked 
interrupting. 

“Williams,” she answered, “ Captain 
Williams, he was called by those who 
brought him to us,” 


A strange thrill seized me. Itwashe, 
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my Captain, and I was of the party who 
bore him thither. I was then a Lieuten- 
ant in the —— Mass. Vols. The Captain 
was wounded just at dusk, I knew that 
he would not live many hours, and with 
the aid of some of the men, I carried him 
after the action to the nearest house. 
There I remained only to receive a few 


last words to the one he loved most, and * 
then hurried on to overtake my regiment.” 


“Did you know the Captain?” she 
asked, observing my interest in what she 
had said. 

I replied that Williams was not only a 
brother-officer, but also an old college 
friend; and that I was one of those who 
had carried him to her father’s house, and 
besought assistance in that time of need. 

She then continued her story, and gave 
me a full account of the Captain’s last 
hours. She said that after we left they 
arranged a cot in the hall—for Williams 
was so weak, and in such pain, that they 
did not think it best to move him far— 
and laid him upon it. At times, as the 
night advanced, he was delirious, and 
raised himself from the cot, shouting, 
“Forward men, forward! ”—as if he were 
still leading his troops into action. At 
times, he called wishfully, “Mary, Mary,” 
and asked if she were coming. Then he 
would fall asleep, and rest awhile. She 
remained with him, she said, throughout 
the night. Gradually he became weaker 
and weaker, until just at daybreak, open- 
ing his eyes, he whispered,“ Peace, peace,” 
and then calmly breathed his last. 

“ Peace, peace!” how often during the 
week which preceded the battle had I 
heard him singing the words of the old 
hymn he had learned in his childhood: 

“ When will peace wreathe her chain 
Round us forever.” 

To him peace had come at last, as to 
many others who at Cedar Mountain 
poured out a young life’s blood even 
unto death, 

“ And you buried him,” I said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “there was some- 
thing about him that won all our hearts. 
It was little, however, that we could 
do, Father folded the pale hands upon 
the motionless breast, and: then made 
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a grave under tlie great elm in the field 
near the house. There we buried him at 
sundown—the whole family following his 
remains to the grave. On a head-board, 
which marks the spot, these words are 
inscribed: 
CAPTAIN WILLIAMS. 
Peace. 

I listened to this story with an inter- 
est unspeakable. You know how inti- 
mate Williams and I were in college. It 
seems as though it were but yesterday, 
when he came to my room, said he 
had obtained authority from the Govern- 
or to raise a company for the —— regi- 
ment, and asked if I would serve with 
him as a lieutenant. It was a difficult 
question. A year of my college life still 
remained, and I desired to finish my 
studies, and graduate with my class. But 
something seemed to say “Go,” and I 
went home to obtain the consent of my 
parents, This was at length reluctantly 
granted, and I hastened to join Williams 
at——. From that time, till that sorrow- 
ful afternoon when he was wounded, and 
our companionship was at an end, we 
were not long out of each other’s sight. 

I asked many questions in regard to 
the last hours of my friend’s life, for I 
knew there was one, in afar off North- 
ern home, to whom the facts I might 
gather would come as a revelation from 
the unseen world, and throw a ray of 
light across a pathway long lonely and 
dark. 

In the afternoon about four o'clock 
we touched at Fortress Monroe, and my 
father's friend, who was to take the Bal- 
timore boat, left us. I remember that in 
the evening, the Judge, the colored at- 
tendant who had been with me in our 
campaign in Virginia, beckoned me aside 
and said, 

“ Major, I know who dat one was who 
went down to supper wid yer to-night.” 
“ Well, Judge, who is it?” I asked. 

“ Dat ar,” he replied, “ wus Miss Mar- 
gie Mason of .r 

“ Yes,” I said, “you are right, Judge; 
but where did you know her?” 

“Well, yer see,” he replied, “my old 
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massa was raised and lives near her 
father’s. She knows me. Yer ask her if 
she don’t know Judge Wheeler.” 

While sitting on deck with my friend 
in the evening, I asked her if she knew 
Judge Wheeler. 

“Q yes,” she answered, “but where 
did you know him, Major ?” 

“He has been with me a long time,” I 
replied, “he is on the steamer with us, 
and has recognized you.” 

“Well,” she added after a moment’s 
pause, “you tell the Judge I think he had 
better go back to-———where he belongs.” 

I delivered the message to the Judge 
in the morning; but he failed, I think, to 
feel its force, for he only smiled and shook 
his head. 

Our sail up the Chesapeake that even- 
ing was a pleasant one, We remained 
on deck a long time, looking out upon the 
crested waves, talking of our homes, and 
of those who had made them so precious 
tous. As my friend at length rose to go 
to her state-room, she took from her neck 
the little gold star that gleams on the 
wall yonder—she was wearing it as a 
pin—and placing it in my hand, she said, 
“This star was once worn by a *Major in 
our army. The present owner has no 
further use for it; and she wishes you 
would take it and give it to your sister.” 
I promised to do so, and returning her 
good-night I rejoined the General. 

We reached the steamer’s landing at 
Washington about two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon ofthe nextday. My friend wish- 
ed to proceed at once to Alexandria, 
where she was to take a carriage and go 
toherhome. <A hack was soon secured, 
her baggage was brought from the boat, 
the last words were hastily spoken, and 
we separated, as I supposed, forever. 

Late in the afternoon the transports, 
which we had passed during the night, 
arrived at Alexandria. The General 
crossed over at once to join his command, 
and disembarking the troops he led them 
out beyond Fort Lyon, and placed them in 
camp. The owner of the ground selected 


*A single gold star on the collar de- 
noted his rank, 
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for this purpose had been a bold seces- 
sionist throughout the war. Hitherto his 
property had been carefully protected by 
the military commanders of the district, 
and he was not a little indignant when 
he saw the long lines of our men moving 
to the positions which had been assigned 
to them. The headquarters tents were 
pitched on the lawn in front of his house, 
and there under the shade of the trees, 
and amid the roses that bloomed all 
around us, we passed our last days in the 
field. 

One morning, a few days after our ar- 
rival at this place, and when I was absent 
on some duty, an orderly rode up to our 
headquarters with a note addressed to 
meas Assistant Adjutant-General, Sup- 
posing he had come on official business 
the General tore open the envelope. It 
contained simply a card on which was 
written— 

Margie Mason, 
Prince Street, 
Alexandria, 
On my return, not long after, the General 
with a smile, and apologizing for breaking 
the envelope, placed the card in my hands, 
and asked for an explanation. I told him 
that my friend was doubtless in trouble, 
for I knew she desired to reach her home 
as soon as possible. Acccordingly I rode 
into Alexandria at once, and turning into 
Prince Street, I passed along till I found 
the number given on thecard. My friend 
met me very cordially, saying she was 
sorry to trouble me, but that she had been 
in Alexandria four days, and although she 
had a pass from General Patrick, granting 
her permission to proceed to her home 
via Alexandria, yet the Provost Marshal 
of the city refused to recognize her pa- 
pers. I told her that since the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln, instructions 
with reference to passes enjoined greater 
caution on the part of those who had this 
matter in charge, but that I would pro- 
cure for her the necessary papers so that 
she could leave the city the next morning 
Thinking that she might be in need of 
money, I remarked that when I was in 
the Libby, a gentleman living in Rich- 
mond, coming into the prison one day, 
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gave me a hundred dollars in Confederate 
money, saying that I might repay its value 
to any needy Confederate whom I should 
ever meet. I told herI had not yet found 
that needy Confederate, and that if she 
would take the money, she would enable 
me to repay in a measure a kindness I 
had not forgotten, and could never forget. 
She thanked me, but declined to receive 
the money, adding that she was grateful 
for the offer, since if she had been in want 
of money she did not know to whom 
she could go, as she was among stran- 
gers. 

The papers I had promised were easily 
procured ; and as I left the house, having 
placed them in her hands, she said, “ Ma- 
jor, I cannot repay your kindness, but I 
would regard it as a favor if you would 
retain as your own the gold star which I 
asked you to give to your sister.” I assured 
her that her wish was mine, and rode back 
to headquarters. 

Several days after, I received the fol- 
lowing note which bore the postmark of 
Alexandria. i 


VA., May 6, 1865. 


My Dear Frrenp: 

After a journey of a day 
and a half I find myself still at a distance 
from my home. The driver refuses to go any 
further, and I must make the rest of my 
journey as best 1 can. I have been rich in 
friends all my way until to-night; but I will 
not rehearse to you the “ woes unnumbered ” 
that have overtaken me. I only write to 
thank you for all your efforts in my behalf. 
When the cars run, perhaps I may hear trom 
my wayside friend. Till then adieu. 

MARGIE Mason. 

A wayward sister who bas been permitted 
to depart in peace. 

Wrapping the gold star in this note, I 
laid it aside with the trophies which you 
see on the wall below it. 

The month of May—the month of 
roses in Virginia—passed more happily. 
With the great review—a day never to be 
forgotten by those who then marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue—our army life may 
be said to have closed; for the troops 
were soon mustered out of the service, 
and transported home. After I received 
my own papers—it was the night the 
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General gave me the flag that hangs on 
the wall opposite—I received a note from 
Williams’ friend, in which she thanked 
me for the Mason narrative, and asked if 
on my return to Massachusetts, I would 
bring home the remains of the Cap- 
tain :— 
“ As if the quiet bones were blest, 

Among familiar names to rest, 

And in the places of his youth.” 

My answer was at once forwarded, 
and having made the necessary prepara- 
tions, and leaving the Judge in charge of 
my baggage, I set out for the home of 
the Masons. 

What memories crowded my mind as 
I passed along the roads that had become 
so familiar to me in the years then gone! 
Here, on the right, this battle was fought; 
there, on the left, that. But, O how 
changed the scene! The voice of the 
battle was hushed, and over the fields 
and through the woods floated the song 
of birds mingling sweetly with the 
breath of summer. Frequently I halted 
to mark more carefully the ground on 
which we had fought. With the aid oc- 
casionally of those living near the scene 
of these actions, whose familiarity with 
the country enabled them to speak with 
some authority, I derived much interest- 
ing information respecting our campaigns. 
Wherever I stopped, I was well received, 
especially when the object of my jour- 
ney was known. I saw no one who did 
not rejoice that the war was over; and I 
made my way as pleasantly as if I had 
been traveling in my native State. 

At the close of the third day I found 
myself approaching the end of my jour- 
ney. Before me was Cedar Mountain, all 
unchanged since that hot August after- 
noon, when we marched along the same 
road, knowing that our men were already 
engaged with the enemy, and that we 
were hurrying on to their aid. In the dis- 
tance and partly surrounded with trees, 
was the old mansion to which I had 
borne the Captain after the battle—the 
home of the Masons. As I drew near 
the house, I looked for the old elm in 
the adjoining field, beneath which, as I 
had learned from my friend, the Captain 
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was buried. There it was on the right, 
and under it the head-board which mark- 
ed the grave. Opening the gate, I enter- 
ed the field, and rode to the spot. A 
light paling had been built around the 
grave, and as I dismounted, at looking 
through the paling, I read on the head- 
board, 


CAPTAIN WILLIAMS. 
Peace. 


I know not how long I remained at the 
grave, but I was at length awakened from 
my reverie by the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and turning in the direction, 
whence the sound came—it was just at 
dusk—I saw a gentleman walking to- 
wards me, Ashe came near, and bowed, 
he said: 

“You are a Federal officer, I perceive. 
May Lask if you knew Captain Williams, 
who is buried here?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I knew him well. 
We were in college together, and we were 
officers of the same company. He was 
my Captain, and I have come hither for 
the purpose of removing the remains to 
his Northern home.” 

“You will confer a favor, then,” he con- 
tinued, “by accepting the hospitalities 
of myself and family, and you shall have 
whatever assistance you need, My name 
is Mason,” 

I thanked him for his kindness; a ser- 
vant who had accompanied Mr. Mason 
led away my horse, and we moved to- 
wards the house. 

“May I ask your name, Major?” he 
asked. We had reached the door, and 
the light from the hall touched the straps 
on my shoulder, and he read my rank. 

“Barclay,” I replied. 

“ What, are you—” 

“The same,” I answered, interrupting, 
for Margie just then entered the hall, and 
recognizing me hurried forward with a 
greeting, adding, 

“Why father, it is the Major of whom 
T have told you so much.” 
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The members of the household were 
soon assembled in the hall, and from all 
I receivéd a hearty welcome. Margie 
had spoken more kindly of me than my 
services in her behalf demanded, and at 
once I was as among old friends. 

The days that followed were of the sun- 
niest and passed as June days should al- 
ways pass, so that when everything wasin 
readiness for my return, I found it diffi- 
cult to break the ties that bound me to 
the home of my friends. When the last 
evening came, and Margie and I were 
taking our last ride, 1 confessed to an at- 
tachment which had grown with our ac- 
quaintance, and which I could no longer 
repress, Before we reached the house I 
had given Margie a promise that I would 
soon return to Virginia, and claim her as 
my own—for we were betrothed. 

The remains of the Captain were re- 
committed to the earth in the burial 
ground of his native village. It was the 
afternoon of a bright day in June. The 
broken-hearted leaned upon my arm, and 
when the minister repeated the words, 
“ dust to dust, ashes to ashes” as the cof- 
fin was lowered into its place, her pas- 
sionate. sobs spoke the intensity of thé 
grief which was preying upon her life. 
But of the others who gathered at the 
grave, there were few more sorrowful 
mourners than those who far away, on 
the day after the battle, had laid these 
precious remains in their first resting 
place under the elm. 

After the services I returned home, and 
refitted this old mansion, which my fa- 
ther, dying, had bequeathed to me in my 
absence, as his last bequest. On the wall 
yonder, I hung the old battle flag I had 
followed so long, the swords, belts and 
spoons, and above them all the gold star. 
Then I returned to Virginia, and when 
again I sought my Northern home, I 
brought Margie with me as my wife. 

My friend gave back the star, and as I 
replaced it upon the wall, the door open- 
ed, and Margie entered, 
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THE GREAT FUTURE. 


We borrow the above title from the 
distinguished author of “The Eclipse of 
Faith,” meaning thereby the future of man 
afterdeath. This indeed is the Great Fu- 
ture, and in comparison with it all the 
little futures of time are insignificant. In 
his treatise upon this future, Alger has 
given a tabular catalogue of 4,124 authors, 
who have, in different ages of the world, 
published their views upon the future des- 
tiny of man. A subject having so large 
a place in the literature of earth, must 
have some claim to human’ thought. 
What are the grounds of this claim? 

The contents of the subject as found in 
the being involved in death, answer this 
question in part. Man is the great won- 
der of this lower creation; and of this 
man, mind or soul is the crowning glory 
—the measure of his value, and the great 
element of his significance. It is the 
mind that makes the man, and gives to 
the body all the importance it possesses. 
At the touch of death this mental man 
strangely disappears. What has become 
of him? That reason which once 
reasoned so sublimely; that conscience 
which ‘but yesterday spake with such 
majesty and authority; that wealth of 
experience and wisdom which loaded the 
storehouse of memory ; those shining in- 
tuitions of thought in whose presence 
truth flashed as the lightnings of heaven; 
those warm affections that glowed so ten- 
derly ; those varied elements of mental 
and moral life, which on earth formed the 
basis of a personal character: what has 
become of these spiritual pearls, these 
gems which dignify a soul? A bright star 
has suddenly fallen from the firmament 
of earthly being. Whither has it gone? 
Is it extinct forever, or does it shine upon 
some other sky? Chalmers is dead! Is 
it really so, or does the spiritual Chalmers 
elsewhere live, and think, and act? 

It would be unnatural in the living, 
not to ask this question in respect to the 
dead. By reason of what they once were 
as known on earth, they have a claim to 
our attention as to what they now are, 
since they have retired from this mundane 
sphere. To nurse and medicate their 


bodies when living, and build costly tombs 
for them when dead, and then totally ig- 
nore all questions pertaining to their fu- 
ture, would be a strange inversion alike 
of reason and sympathy. It is not in 
human nature thus to contradict itself. 
In every age, and in every country, 
thought has laid its earnest and anxious 
contribution upon the altar of this theme, 
attracted by the inherent greatness of 
the problem. 

The difficulties and mysteries overhang- 
ing and surrounding the question, do not 
consist in asking it, but rather in answer- 
ing it. The answer is the point in respect 
to which thought feels its limitation and 
poverty, and sighs for light. This it was 
that perplexed the mind of Plato, and led 
him on one occasion to pray that the 
great Father would be pleased to send 
some Logos to instruct him in respect to 
the future fate of man. He felt the want 
of light; and this want every man [eels 
who thinks profoundly. The apparent 
destruction of humanity attendant upon 
death, the entire absence of all experi- 
ence or observation reaching beyond this 
event, and the equal absence of all in- 
formation derived from those who bave 
passed the strange ordeal—these are the 
chief causes which make the path of 
thought so perplexing and unfamiliar. 
The eye passes into'a dense and solemn 
shade, spreading over the margin of time 
and covering the frontier of the great fu- 
ture. No eminence of earth overlooks 
this shade; and no eye on earth ever 
pierces it. No amount of thinking dis- 
perses it. Inference may go beyond it; 
hope may stretch her pinions over the 
unknown land; fancy may pencil the 
scene with the imagery of time; faith 
in the Word of God may relieve our 
doubts and cancel our fears: vet nothing 
available to us on these mortal shores, 
can perfectly clear this sky, and give us 
that sense of familiarity, that distinctness 
and fullness of knowledge, that grasp and 
vividness of idea, with which we are ac- 
customed to contemplate earthly things. 
The thing cannot be done without first 
changing the structure of the human 
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mind. Speculation cannot do it; and 
even revelation does not do it. Where 
we have absolutely no experience, our 
faculties can never give us the fruits of 
experience; and hence we must be con- 
tent to live and die without them. 

Itmay seem strange, that such should be 
the state of our knowledge ; we may wish 
that it were otherwise; we may even 
wonder, that upon a subject in which we 
have so much interest, we should be 
doomed to such meagreness and imper- 
fection of thought; yet neither the 
strangeness on the one hand, nor our 
wish or wonder on the other, will alter 
the facts of the case. For some reason 
the Author of our being has chosen to 
place a vail of mystery over the future, 
making it necessary for us to be constantly 
moving towards a state, and ultimately 
pass into it, which we must die fully to 
understand. He has hung up to the vision 
of faith a panorama of things, which eye 
hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, 
and no earthly experience verified, loca- 
ting the reality far beyond the ruins and 
desolation of death, inviting thither the 
earnest action of thought, and yet refu- 
sing those lively and realizing apprehen- 
sions that pertain to the objects of time 
and sense. This is the plan of nature; 
and by it we must abide. 

The consequence resulting from such a 
constitution of things, is a permanent tax 
of curiosity. The more we think, the 
more we find ourselves inclined to think. 
The mystery of the subject always. car- 
ries with it a peculiar fascination. Never 
perfectly satisfied, and never willing to 
dismiss the theme, humanity keeps work- 
ing at it, and writing books about it, as 
an‘unsolved problem—approaching it at 
all points, catechising its own instincts, ex- 
ploring the analogies of nature, consult- 
ing the oracle of conscience, questioning 
the doctrine of moral order—here catch- 
ing a ray, and there another—ever turn- 
ing the ear of the soul towards eternity, 
that perchance some echo from that far- 
off land may reach us here. A world of 
inquisitive gazers is ever looking upon a 
sky, whose aspects of mystery excite to 
the utmost alertness and intensity of 
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thought. The theme never becomes com- 
mon-place or stale by time. It cannot 
be overwritten. We never receive so 
much light that we do not want more. 
We never make any such discoveries 
upon this field as to dispense with the 
need of further inquiry. A thoughtful 
pensiveness and a tremulous anxiety mark 
the mental traveler as he looks; distant 
sounds allure him; indefinite shapes flit 
before his vision; and onward he pro- 
ceeds, finding his own limitations, and 
thoroughly exhausting himself, long be- 
fore he has exhausted the subject. This 
condition of the question is not our fault; 
and we do not know enough to pronounce 
it our misfortune. 

“ Away with this sombre meditation— 
this unphilosophical streak of mere senti- 
mentalism! Yes, away with it! There 
is no question to be asked, and hence 
none to be answered. What seems in 
man to be a thinking sowl, is merely a 
phenomenon of matter. Man himself is 
simply an animal,—bipedal, it is true, yet 
an animal after all; and of course, death 
must be his final end. Nature’s chemis- 
try tells the story for man. This chemis- 
try originally made him; and the same 
chemistry unmakes him. Let the priests 
and the whining religionists alone; and 
there is no trouble on this subject, any 
more than there is with the burning of 
gunpowder.” Thus shouts the bold and 
defiant atheist, resolving everything into 
matter and its forces. 

And is this so? If so, can the atheist 
make the announcement with no feeling 
for himself or the race, while uttering 
the horrid creed? Is it true, that having 
stood for a brief moment on life’s giddy 
eminence, and there seeming to be a 
being of imperial powers, man at last 
makes the awful plunge, and is no more? 
Is he absolutely annihilated? Is his 
last breath the final wail of being—the 
dreadful shriek of approaching uon-ex- 
istence—the frightful jubilee of malignant 
fate over a phantom fled? Is this the 
doom of man the individual, and man 
the race? Matter immortal, and must 
spirit die? Shall the less noble above the 
nobler rise? What a thought! O ye 
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utterances of nature, ye analogies writ- 
ten on every sky, ye instincts of the 
soul, ye faculties apparently sired in 
heaven, ye revelations by millions trusted, 
ye religions of antiquity, ye philosophers 
called Christian—for what and why have 
ye been beguiling thought, and mislead- 
ing the world? Plead to this indict- 
ment. Why whisper the false when you 
ought to affirm the real? Why intimate 
immortality only to deceive and blast 
human hope? Justify yourselves if you 
can, for such a terrible fraud. If anni- 
hilation be the inner philosophy of mat- 
ter, then its outer or vulgar philosophy 
makes matter a wanton liar, 

Thé solution of the atheist no sane 
man can adopt without: being deeply 
affected, and sorely afflicted. A frenzied 
Shelley may glory in the idea; but rea- 
son in its normal state has no power to 
understand, and no wish to imitate, the 
strange courage of a man, who in the 
effort to be a hero became a monster. 
David Hume tried the experiment in 
death, intending to act the farce of an 
atheistic philosopher ; yet, alas for him! 
he was, indeed, so farcical, so unnatural, 
so stupidly silly and awkward in gather- 
ing around him the robes of the coming 
nothing, so ready to erack jokes over 
his departing spirit, so manifestly false to 
his own nature, that few more disgusting 
spectacles were ever seen than that of 
Hume on his death-bed. While disgra- 
cing the name of a philosopher, he perpe- 
trated an outrageous burlesque upon him- 
self asa man. His conduct is censurable 
upon any theory. He did not die de- 
cently. His was a vulgar and contempt- 
ible death, and as much out of taste, to 
say the least, “as it would be to mingle 
the grossest buffoonery with the most 
solemn crisis of a tragedy.” The man 
who can crack jokes as Hume did, over 
one of the most awful thoughts that the 
mind ever thought, would be a joker if 
the universe were tumbling down. The 
atheist’s creed fills humanity with a par- 
oxysm of grief and agony. Adopting 
it, and nct being able to forget it, a rea- 
sonable creature would never wish to 
smile again, It would shade his heavens 
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in life, and haunt his last moments with 
the fury of unmitigated despair. What 
a pitiable creature man is, if this creed be 
true! Look down, ye heavens, upon 
him, and weep over him! 

“Reach forth thy faith, and dismiss 
thy fears! Be calm, be quiet, be hope- 
ful! This seeming destruction is just no 
destruction at all. The man does not 
die. That which dies, never was the 
man. The shadows which here darken 
the sky, seen from the other side, become 
sunbeams. Life is but a preliminary, 
and death the introduction to its sequel, 
The scene shifts that the prologue may 
give place to the grander epilogue. Death 
opens the future, and by a spiritual trans- 
lation establishes the soul in some state 
of good or ill, according to the affinities 
of moral character. It will be human 
fault, if this apparent tragedy be not 
really the sublimest coronation of man’s 
being. To the eye of Christian virtue 
the last moment on earth is succeeded by 
the first moment in heaven. The good 
man dies to live. He more lives than 
dies.” Such is the cheerful and animating 
voice of the Christian when he speaks of 
death. This is what he says and what 
he thinks, leaning upon the impressive 
suggestions of Nature, and more leaning 
upon the inspired wisdom of Heaven, 
Any degree of probability attaching it- 
self to this solution, however feeble— 
even though it should be but a bare pre- 
sumption—ought to control human con- 
duct with as much certainty and positive- 
ness as the strongest demonstration, No 
one surely can afford to reject the solu- 
tion, and practically consider it as false, 
upon any degree of evidence. The mat- 
ter involved in the interests at stake, is 
of such great importance, that a pre- 
sumption is sufficient to determine the 
rule of prudence, and therefore of duty. 

Indeed, no one, whether he be an 
atheist or a Christian, can thoughtfully 
stand upon the shore of that boundless 
sea we must all sail so soon, without 
seeing that the prospect before him, upon 
any supposition, is one of the gravest 
character. The question of the great 
future is in itself a question of impres- 
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sive power, never so answered as to su- 
persede further thought, and never ca- 
pable of an answer that will turn it into 
atrifle. It cannot be so stated or an- 
swered as to rob it of this power. No 
one sports with it, who has fairly meas- 
ured it. Having once taken its full di- 
mensions, he will be in no mood for 
pleasantry and wit. Turning his ear in 
the direction of every sound, and dis- 
missing all the follies of the caviler, he 
will treat his own processes of meditation 
with the most perfect candor—at last ac- 
cepting that answer, which on the whole 
has the greatest appearance of truth, 
and best meets the demands of thought. 

As a race, we exist under the law of 
reproduction, growth, decay and death. 
Though divided into nationalities and 
classes, and subsisting in different ages 
and countries, we nevertheless form one 
great family of beings, having a kindred 
nature, a common parentage, and a com- 
mon consignment to the tomb. The gen- 
eration now moving upon the scene of 
life, will ere long take its place in the 
realms of death, to be succeeded by an- 
other which in its turn must share the 
same fate. Thus we go asa race; thus 
we have gone for centuries past; and thus 
we shall go till the stream of life is ex- 
hausted. This is God's order for the hu- 
man race, 

What then becomes of this living and 
dying race? What is the effect of death 
upon the mighty aggregate of humanity 
quitting this earthly scene at the average 
rate of more than sixty persons for every 
minute? Where are the millions upon mil- 
lions of common men for whom no place 
has been found on the roll of fame? Where 
are the great nations of antiquity, long 
since swept from the earth? Where are 
the Aborigines that once wandered on this 
soil, hunted in its forests, fished in its 
streams, saw God in the clouds, and heard 
him in the winds? Where are the saint- 


‘ed heroes, who floated in the Mayflower, 


bowed on its deck, and made Plymouth 
Rock immortal? Where are the fathers 
of Revolutionary toil and glory, the mar- 
tyrs for freedom and the creators of a 
nation? Where are the great writers 
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whose pens have formed our libraries; 
the eminent poets, whose verse still 
pleases, and the orators, the flame of 
whose strange magic can never lose its 
power; the illustrious discoverers, to 
whom the world is indebted for its 
sciences; the statesmen of ages past, 
whose thoughts still live as the enduring 
monuments of intellectual power; the 
Washingtons, the Wellingtons, the Bona- 
partes, the Alexanders, the Ceesars, the 
Hannibals—the men whose skill in the 
art of war is the marvel of history ; the 
distinguished philanthropists and reform- 
ers that once honored the world with 
their presence ; the long line of monarchs 
once with crowns on their heads and 
sceptres in their hands; the saints who 
have died shouting the praises of God, 
and thesinners whose last moments were 
loaded with the anguish of despair? 
Whither has gone, and where has termi- 
nated, this stupendous flow of mind, that 
for so many ages has been pouring over 
the cascade of death? What has be- 
come of the vast intellectual and spiri- 
tual wealth subtracted by death from this 
mundane sphere ? 

We see at once the numerical immen- 
sity of the problem. Have we no answer 
to give? Can we look into the great 
mausoleum of a buried race with not a 
thought in our minds, or a feeling in our 
hearts, or a word on our lips? Can we 
survey the amazing spectacle in cold and 
sullen silence? Can we treat with down- 
right contempt the fate of a total race? 
It is not wonderful, that poetry should 
burn at this altar, and with death for her 
theme breathe the most exciting inspira- 
tions of song. It is not wonderful, that 
imagination should lend her charms to 
the question. It is not wonderful, that 
philosophy has in every age thoughtfully 
pondered upon the subject. There is a 
fascination in its numerical magnitude. 
If the life and death of a single man, as a 
Washington or arLincoln, may move the 
sensibilities of a whole nation, what then 
shall we think and what shall we say, of 
the life and death of an entire race of 
men? 

Some of these dead ones are our hin- 
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dred, once beings to us of the greatest in- 
terest. They are our fathers or mothers, 
who cared for us in infancy, and nurtured 
us in youth—our husbands or wives, who 
once fulfilled the duties of plighted faith 
—our brothers or sisters, taken from us 
by the unrelenting destroyer—our chil- 
dren early called, or falling in the prime 
of years and leaving afflicted parentage to 
mourn the loss. The family is the normal 
mode of man’s present life, and carries 
with it special affections and special 
liabilities of feeling. When death enters 
the family, and snatches away the dear 
ones tenderly loved, the blow is most 
severely felt. We feel their absence, and 
linger upon their memory with a kind of 
melancholy pleasure. It is their death 
which gives us the most vivid sense of 
death, We cannot and would not forget 
them. Their names, their appearance, 
the places where we were wont to see 
them, the things they were accustomed 
to do and to say, their manners and habits, 
perhaps their last words—all these items 
are tenderly cherished by the weeping 
survivor. The spot where we lay their 
ashes is hallowed ground. It is the rest- 
ing-place of our departed kindred. Those 
monuments sacred to their memory, 
publish the sad story of wounded love. 
The fragrant rose or the bending willow, 
planted near that mound of earth, speaks 
the heart of man. Every cemetery is a 
poem of human affection in its grief. 
Have we then no interest in the. ques- 
tion which refers to our kindred dead? 
Is it a matter of indifference to us how 
it is answered, or whether it be answered 
at all? Shall we never think of it, nev- 
er look into the curious problem, and 
never seek to see all that is the privilege 
of earthly sight? Once we were bound 
to them by the tenderest of ties; once we 
loved them, and they loved us; we love 
them still; and if so, how is it possible to 
dismiss the highest question concerning 
them the moment we cease to see them? 
The laws of reason and the demands of 
feeling forbid it. In prolonged and oft 
repeated meditation, we must bring our 
thoughts into the great future, searching 
for the friends we have lost. Where are 
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they, and whither gone? Noman wants 
to ignore this question, or dismiss it till 
every light of time has spent its force, 
The partialities of affection venture upon 
the prophetic office, and write an oracle 
over the dead. The fond mother sees 
her smiling infant in the skies. We in- 
stinctively turn to the virtues of the dead, 
that we may have some ground to cher- 
ish hope for them. : 

No matter how difficult the problem, 
some theory, some hypothesis, some opin- 
ion, some faith, affection will and must 
have, with which to visit the great Un- 
known, where these precious jewels of 
the soul still shine. If heaven had not 
vouchsafed a creed, then man would 
make one for himself. Reason would 
listen to the feeblest echo of truth, and trust 
it as if it had all the majesty and power 
of a thunder-note. She would take a 
faint intimation, and pass it through the 
lens of thought, and then go after anoth- 
er, and keep going, till some opinion, no- 
tion or belief had fixed its home in the 
heart. 

But is not all this effort the child of 
mere social sympathy? Be itso. Who 
cares for the name? It is the sympathy 
of a man made with a heart to feel. Who 
would not cross any continent or ocean 
to find his kindred dead? Who does not 
indulge the pleasing hope, that one day 
he shall meet them and know them 
again? Who does not love to think, 
that the last farewell of earth is not the 
final one? Drop this subject from hu- 
man thought! No—a thousand times, 
no, never! The broken ties of earth 
chain our meditation to the skies, We 
have an abiding interest there in those 
who have gone before us. 

Ah! what spectre is that standing with 
a drawn sword on every man’s path, red 
with the blood of a race, and seeming 
nearer with every passing moment! 
What is it! Isit real? Welook. We 
see. Wecannot butsee. The fate of a 
world speaks its name, and recounts its 
deeds. Itis our own individual death. 
Though long delayed, sooner or later it 
comes, Whatever may be the effect of 
death, that effect we shall soon experi- 
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ence, each one in himself and for himself. 
All the questions that it raises, and all 
the results which it involves, are per- 


sonal, 

— Where then shall I be, and what shall 
Ibe—I myself—this living,conscious self— 
the being I call myself,-and of whom I 
think when I hear or speak my own name 
—this mysterious agent of thought, feel- 
ing and character—where and what shall 
I be, when death has dissolved my con- 
nection with earth and laid my body 
down to moulder in the dust? Where 
shall I be ages hence—in what world, 
and in what manner employed? These 
faculties of mine—this reason, this mem- 
ory, this conscience, these strong affec- 
tions—have they any future, and if so, 
what is that future? This soul—ah! 
this thinking soul—what about it, and 
what the prospects before it, when the 
knell of life is sounding and time approach- 
ing its final pause? ___ 

The intensely personal character of the 
question makes it widely different from 
acurious speculation, in which one has 
no direct interest. Whether the planets 
be inhabited or not, is not matter of par- 
ticular interest to man; but whether one 
does or does not survive the event of 
death—whether this life be the whole or 
merely apart of his conscious being—is to 
him one of the greatest problems of 
thought. It involves himself, all that 
there is in himself, and all the interests 
that he can feel in himself. The point 
once being fairly stated, will of necessity 
make him serious and honest as well as 
anxious and earnest. Hints, though ob- 
scure, will affect him with their sugges- 
tive power. Possibilities will strongly 
attract his notice. Presumptions drawn 
from facts will reason with him. The 
sight of a revelation bringing life and 
immortality to light upon the authority 
of God, will be hailed with rapture. A 
sound argument upon such a theme, even 
though destitute of the graces of rhetoric, 
outstrips in interest the most captivating 
romance, Butler's chapter on the “ Fu- 
ture Life” in his immortal Analogy, is 
cold logic and dense thinking, with none 
of the ornaments of fancy; and yet no 
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one can study this chapter so as to mas- 
ter it, uncharmed by the arguments, or 
unaffected by the conclusion. 

Mere negatives are not the proper food 
of souls, in life or in death. To tell one 
what not to believe, is not enough. The 
pompous air of unconcern and defiance 
in respect to one’s future destiny, is 
either a sheer pretence, or the stupid 
tranquillity of an idiot. The effort to ape 
the stoic here, is as unnatural as it must 
be unsuccessful. The nature of man, his 
faculties, his instincts, his hopes, his fears, 
summon him to thoughtful solemnity ; 
and if he will not have this solemnity in 
health and strength, by choice and pre- 
ference, and in season to profit thereby, 
then the dark hour of death will coerce 
him to the task. Nothing can save him 
from it but a death so sudden as to pre- 
clude reflection, or a reason so blasted as 
to be incapable of it. 

“What is your view,” said an intelli- 
gent gentleman, who had been a skeptic, 
yet who professed to become a Christian 
in his last sickness, “as to the intermedi- 
ate state of the soul between the death 
of the body and its final resurrection?” 
He immediately added: “Think me not 
speculative or merely curious in asking 
this question. It is not so. I assure 
you that one so near eternity as I am, 
cannot but feel the greatest interest in 
everything pertaining to that world. I 
thought that perhaps you could from the 
Scriptures shed some’ light upon my 
mind.” His friend gave him the testi- 
mony of the Bible bearing upon the point ; 
and he responded: “ Well, that will do. 
I suppose I must wait till death itself shall 
make me wiser.” The feelings of that man 
were natural. His question in its generic 
aspects is really the question of the world. 
Death crowds the individual soul with 
its urgent pressure. 

Let us aggregate all these ideas into one 
great thought, and then sit down in its 
presence, Is death the end, or is it but 
a change into a larger mode of life? 
What, to any man, are all the other ques- 
tions of earth in comparison with this? 
How stupendous in every possible form 
of its answer? It places all other ques- 
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tions under an eclipse. Above and be- 
yond it, there is no higher summit for 
thought to climb. It is the Alpine ques- 
tion of time. Lifted to its startling 
height, and looking down from its eleva- 
tion, we see this globe as a mere atom 
whirling in space, Its empires have dwin- 
dled into motes; monarchs have become 
pigmies; and centuries have passed into 
seconds. Manifestly humanity here wants 
a faith, and a practice—such a faith and 
practice as, in the soberest judgment of 
reason, will afford the surest guaranty of 
hope. What shall this faith be, and 
whence shall it come, and how shall we 
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live in view of it? To these questions 
the Christian finds his answers in the 
Bible. He reads and believes. He adopts 
for himself the grand hope of Paul: 
“For we know, that if the earthly house 
of our tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” In 
death he makes the prayer of the martyr 
Stephen: “Lord Jesus, receive my spi- 
rit.” Itisa pertinent and grave question 
for every man to settle, whether he can 
do better than to accept the Christian 
volume as his guide to the Great Future, 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK TEN YEARS HENCE. 


Ir begins to be perceived that a com- 
mercial and social Metropolis must, for 
this country and nation, portray some of 
those characteristics that great capitals 
assume among other conspicuous nations. 
Everywhere prevails the idea that there 
is to be a broad, widé-spread, and, as ra- 
pidly asit can mature, aripened civilization 
on this continent, and, however doubtful 
before the events of the last eight years 
have, as is generally conceded, demon- 
strated that a single political, ‘commer- 
cial and social system must prevail for an 
indefinite period of the future, over this 
broad domain. If it was supposed that 
the civil machinery of the nation was to 
work successfully without a single and 
controlling Centre, the idea may now be 
abandoned. Or, if the opinion was enter- 
tained, that the commercial operations of 
the continentwere to be carried on without 
a great central and controlling organ that 
should regulate the trade, finance and 
commerce of the nation, the city of New 
York exposes the error of such an opin- 
ion, because it is already performing these 
functions. 

New York is as vigorously engaged in 
doing the work of a nation as either 
London or Paris, yet as compared with 
those cities it is raw and unfinished, and 
in the most important features ofa commer- 
cial capital, is wholly unconstructed. No 
doubt this statement will be a surprise to 


many, yet itis nevertheless true, as acom- 
parative examination will demonstrate, 
The physical appliances of society are sub- 
stantially the same in all countries that 
have attained a similar degree of civiliza- 
tion. Thus the art, for instance, of con- 
structing houses that prevails in London, 
Paris and New York, are substantially 
the same. So the modes of conveyance 
by land and water, and the fixed and 
movable appliances for commerce, differ 
mainly in the degree of their develop- 
ment in different places. The new and 
useful arts, whether they originate in one 
country or the other, are used with al- 
most equal freedom and facility by each, 
and in those respects wherein the me- 
chanical appliances or the material con- 
veniences and constructions in great cities 
are in advance of us abroad it may be 
anticipated that the effort will be success- 
fully made here to reach similar attain- 
ments. 

A simple mode of forecasting the future 
of New York, will be to compare some 
of its more important physical conveni- 
ences, with those of London and Paris, 
and where there is a conspicuous lack of 
those that are absolute essentials in the 
daily economy of a commercial city, to 
anticipate the probabilities of their intro- 
duction, and the period within which 
they may be anticipated. 

The material constructions of these three 
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cities may be arranged under four classes : 
1. Private Buildings, for residence and for 
carrying on the business pursuits of pri- 
vate persons. 2. Public Buildings, 3. 
Fixed constructions for the movements 
of commerce and conveyance on land. And 
4, Fixed constructions for facilitating com- 
merce in connection with the art of navi- 
gation. 

Comparing New York with London, 
the private houses, both for residence 
and business, are, in proportion to wealth 
and population, not inferior to those of the 
British capital. And although our city 
can not compete with Paris in this re- 
_Spect, yet the abundance of superior mar- 
ble and building stones, and the extent 
and freedom of their use, give the promise 
to New York of ultimately rivalling that 
splendid capital in its domestic architec- 
ture. Unless London shouldbe rebuilt in 
the next fifteen or twenty years, more 
rapidly than in a similar past period, it 
can not fail to be left far behind by the 
improving architecture and constructive 
art that is being displayed here. 

Of Public Buildings, New York not 
being a political capital, their absence, as 
compared with either London or Paris, 
must be expected. But when, in order 
to be understood by a foreigner, the 
statement must be made, that the metro- 
polis of the Western Republic, contains 
but three public buildings, a City Hall, 
Court House, and Custom House, and 
these of an inferior order—the nudity of 
the city in this respect becomes appa- 
rent, and there is no occasion to refer to 
the number and extent of what are called 
public edifices in the two European cap- 
tals, to show the superiority of the latter. 
Of course school-houses, jails, asylums, 
and almshouses, are not spoken of in this 
connection. In providing for the educa- 
tion of children New York is greatly in 
advance of London, while in making pro- 
vision for the vices, diseases and crimes 
of society, there has been vigorous pro- 
gress, 

In the matter of private dwellings, ho- 
tels, banking houses, and warehouses, New 
York will compare favorably with the cities 
ofthe Old World; but here the comparison 
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ends in the matter of structures. Rapid- 
ly as house building has advanced in 
New York during the last few years, 
Paris has still vastly outstripped her. 

The assessed value of the real estate of 
the city of New York in 1867 was 
$555,442,062. This included the value 
of the ground as well as of the buildings; 
but the assessors’ valuation is below the 
real value, being made on a basis of sixty 
per cent, of the cash value of improved 
property, and fifty per cent. of the unim- 
proved. If however this valuation be 
doubled, and the 23 square miles of Man- 
hattan Island, with such improvements 
as now exist are put at $1,000,000,000, a 
nearer approximation to the value of the 
real estate of the city will be obtained. If 
one half of this be allowed to the improve- 
ments, considering how much of the area 
of the city is unoccupied, and the value 
of ground without buildings, the full value 
of these improvements must be pretty 
well covered. On a basis of $500,000,000 
for the buildings of the city, there is left 
of the assessors’ estimate but $55,442,062 
for the soil of the Island, so that no one 
can doubt the ampleness of this allow- 
ance. 

But aside from improvements made by 
individuals and companies in Paris, the 
Prefect of the Seine has expended, on 
grounds and buildings, mostly houses for 
the ordinary uses of trade and residence, 
over $400,000,000 in the last eighteen 
years. In less than two decades then, 
there has been devoted to building and 
rebuilding in Paris a sum equal to two 
thirds of the real estate value of the city 
of New York, according to the standard of 
public valuation. And when it is consider- 
ed that labor and the principal materials 
used in constructions have been obtained 
at the lowest possible rates, under a per- 
fect system that has insured a high de- 
gree of economy, it is seen that the 
permanent and fixed constructions in 
Paris, made in the short period above 
stated, must approach somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the full value of the 
permanent improvements now found 
within the city of New York. 

So when the progress of London is 
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examined, results equally startling are 
presented ; and this leads to a considera- 
tion of the 3d class of constructions 
that pertain to a modern commercial Ca- 
pital, viz.: Fixed constructions for the 
movements of commerce and conveyance 
on land. The ordinary wagon-ways of 
streets might come under this head, but 
it is only necessary here to allude to the 
London roads as greatly superior to any 
found in this city, if those of the Central 
Park and the new wooden pavements 
are excluded, If, however, the combi- 
nation of wood and asphalt in the Nichol- 
son and other pavements, proves to be en- 
during, as seems probable, there can be 
little doubt that in ten years, New York 
will have smoother and better roads than 
London, and hardly surpassed by the al- 
most perfect roadways in the great ave- 
nues of Paris, 

The nominal capital of the street Rail- 
road Companies of New York, is above fif- 
teen millions, ($15,841,730.48) but the 
real property of these companies consis- 
ting of railroad tracks of about 100 miles 
in length, and of depots, have cost only 
about one third of the above sum. The 
real property of the New York and Har- 
lem, of the New Haven, and of the Hud- 
son River Railroad Companies, within 
the city, will probably be covered by an 
estimate of $5,000,000 for each. If 
$20,000,000 “be allowed for permanent 
improvements, for the movements of com- 
merce and conveyance on land within the 
city, the estimate is not likely to be an 
under-estimate. These railway improve- 
ments have been accumulating for over 
twenty years. If, however, we go back 
in London for a period of but ten years, 
and then carry forward to completion two 
years hence the works now in progress, 
there will have been expended in fixed 
railway improvements within the British 
metropolis, more than £60,000,000, or 
over $300,000,000 in the dozen years 
referred to. 

In fact the real property used for rail- 
way purposes in London, consisting of 
stations, some of them costing £1,000,000 
each, and of lofty viaducts, for the high 
level lines, of greater aggregate length 


than all the street railroads of our city, 
and costing in several instances over 
$7,000,000 per mile, and of tunnels, under 
land and water for the low level lines, 
which when completed will be about one 
third of the length of our street railroads, 
has occasioned an expenditure greater in 
London than that required for making 
one half of all the improvements on Man- 
hattan Island. The report of the State 
Engineer shows that the steam railroads 
of the State had ‘cost up to 1867, $149, 
601,306. And the street railroads, inclu- 
ding those of the city, with their inflated 
nominal capital $19,713,984; making the 
whole railroad property of the State 
$169,315,290. Yet since 1862, there has 
been expended within the metropolitan 
district of London, on three of the ten or 
eleven railway undertakings in progress, 
about $100.000,000. The London, Chat- 
ham and Dover Railway, mostly an ele- 
vated or high level line, the Charing Cross 
and Cannon street line and its connections, 
elevated; and the Metropolitan, the first 
low level and underground line, has each 
incurred an expenditure of about £6,000,- 
000, so that in half a dozen years, three of 
the several railway improvements in Lon- 
don have appropriated about two thirds of 
the money that has been used in this State 
in the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
for similar works. That the labor and ma- 
terials used in making railways in London 
is much cheaper than here, only shows 
the greater magnitude of these improve- 
ments, when estimating them by the mon- 
ey value of ours. Yet the ground taken in 
London is at prices not so greatly at va- 
riance with the cost of land in the city 
of New York. 

Not only have the railways of London 
cost more than twice as much as the rail- 
ways of our whole State, but there has 
been expended upon them, in the last 
twenty years, more labor and capital 
than on all kinds of permanent construc- 
tions that have been made in the city of 
New York in the same time. Even the 
railway stations of the British metropo- 
lis, of which there are now 311, have 
cost on the average not far from half a 
million of dollars each, so that over 
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$100,000,000 is embraced in this single 
item of construction. And yet in pro- 
portion to the population there is far 
more public travel and conveyance in 
New York than in London. The greater 
intensity and activity of labor in all 
classes of our society, but more especial- 
ly the form of the Island is such, that the 
ratio of travel to the population must 
each year increase, so that the ratio must 
always be higher than in London. 

A reference to the past and present of 
New York will show how greatly supe- 
rior are the inducements for steam con- 
yveyance over London. It may be stated 
first, however, that steam has increased 
the number of passengers wherever it 

*has been properly applied to conveyance, 
whether in city or country, in a higher 
ratio than the speed has been increased 
over animal power; that this speed can 
be made full three times higher in cities 
than by horses, and at the same time re- 
ceive and distribute passengers so as to 
give local accommodations along the route. 
The best patronized line in London, the 
Underground Railway, conveyed, in 1867, 
25,000,000 of passengers; on 54 miles 
of road, while the Third Avenue road, 
the best patronized in New York, con- 
veyed 23,000,000, with 8 miles of line, 
operated by the wretched appliances of 
horse-cars, 

The economy of steam power, as com- 
pared with horse power, in these two 
cases, was so decisive that while the 
price paid by the passengers was about 
the same, proportioned to the distance 
traveled in both places, the Third Av- 
enue company earned less than ten per 
cent, on the capital of $2,500,000, while 
the underground road in London earn- 
ed7 per cent. to the shareholders, the cap- 
ital expended on the line then opened 
being over $20,000,000. Of course the 
advantages of conveying freight prevailed 
in London, and did not exist in New 
York, The magnitude of public con- 
veyance in the city of New York is il- 
lustrated by comparing the passenger 
business of this 8 miles of horse railroad 
onthe Third Avenue, and that on the 
Hudson River Railroad of 144 miles; a 
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steam line that conveys as many pas- 
sengers in proportion to its length as 
any railroad in the United States. 

In 1866, the number of miles traveled 
by passengers or number of passengers 
conveyed one mile on the Hudson River 
road, was 92,793,027. ‘In 1867, if the 
twenty-three millions of passengers of 
the Third Avenue had averaged a dis- 
tauce of four miles, the passenger mileage 
would have been equal to 23,000,000 x 
4—92,000,000, very nearly the same in 
the aggregate as that of the Hudson River 
Railroad. The actual distance aver- 
aged by the passengers on the Third Av- 
enue was, however, not four miles, but 
it was fully two miles, so that this 8 miles 
of street railroad in this city had a more 
valuable and important passenger traffic 
than the best 72 miles of steam railway 
in the United States, and actually did one 
half as much passenger conveyance as the 
Hudson River road, The earnings of the 
two companies corresponded with this 
result, 

The passenger earnings of 

the Hudson River road 

were ; . $2,138,611 88 
The passenger earnings of 

the Third Avenue Com- 

pany 
The transportation 


1,088,300 36 


ex- 
penses of this traffic 
were, on the Hudson 
River Railroad 


990,681 95 
The transportation 

penses were, on 

Third Avenue, 804,737 65 

The operating expenses by horses were 
therefore nearly twice as great for an 
equivalent amount of work as by steam, 
for these expenses were nearly the same 
in both cases, though the work done by 
horses was only half of that done by 
steam. These facts demonstrate that 
with the business on the Third Avenue 
only coubled by the use of steam, (and 
this business doubles in less than five 
years with existing arrangements) after 
paying the interest on an expenditure 
of $12,600,000 in addition to the pres- 
ent capital, the franchises, or in other 
words the profits beyond the interest 


ex- 
the 
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on the capital employed, would be worth 
twice what they now are, or can ever 
be expected to be, by the use of horse 
power. 

Taking the natural increase of travel 
on this route, and the at least double ac- 
celeration of that increase, which per- 
fected steam conveyance would occasion, 
and there is no good reason to doubt, 
that if even $25,000,000 were expended 
on the line for this purpose in the next 
five years, there would be, after paying 
the interest which capital exacts, a clear 
profit above the cost of construction, 
such that the franchises would be worth 
three or four times what they are now. 
The considerations controlling in this 
department of city economy, have, in 
connection with the example of London, 
prepared the public already to perceive, 
that a class of constructions that have 
there arisen to gigantic proportions 
must now be introduced here, because 
the economies and conveniences that 
have caused their introduction in Lon- 
don are operating with still greater force 
in the city of New York. Accordingly 
the Legislature, at its last session, has 
conferred the requisite powers upon a 
company to construct an underground 
railway through the city. It is the first 
organized effort that has been made to 
introduce steam conveyance for the local 
convenience of the city, except as steam 
has been used to propel ferry-boats to 
and from the shores, and can not fail to 
lead in a few years to a complete revo- 
lution in the physical economies of the 
Island, as well as to transform its struc- 
tural condition. To operate locomotives 
and trains of cars, on the surface of 
streets used by’ men and animals, ren- 
ders a railway worthless to its owners, 
when trains are run every few minutes, 
as well as destructive to the locality, and 
holds about the same relation to modern 
commercial appliances, that the clout 
about the loins of a savage does to the 
dress and habiliments of a gentleman. 
In none of the considerable towns of 
England is this death-dealing practice 
allowed, while the vast network of steam 
railways in the British metropolis is as 
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inaccessible, except at the stations, as 
fortified places, 

In 1866, the returns of the Hudson 
River road expose 24 accidents—a ma- 
jority resulting in the death of a human 
being—from operating the railway in the 
streets of the city of New York. Last 
year the London and North-Western 
Railway conveyed 18,000,000 of pas- 
sengers—about the same number as was 
conveyed by all the steam lines in the 
State of New York—without a single 
fatal injury to a passenger or any one on 
the track of its railway. 

More than one tenth of the assessed 
value of the property of the State, out- 
side of the city of New York, consists of 
railroads, and this kind of property is 
increasing more rapidly than any other, 
Yet it seems not to have been considered, 
that the movement of persons and com- 
modities in the vortex of exchange for a 
whole nation, embraces a larger share of 
the whole business transacted than else- 
where, and that as a consequence a 
larger percentage of the property of the 
city nfust ultimately be appropriated to 
this business than in any other locality, 
If $100,000,000—ten per cent. of the value 
of the real property of the city—were 
appropriated to railway improvements, 
these improvements would still hold 
a lower ratio to the value of the city 
than the railroads of the State do to the 
value of the State. Steam conveyance 
has gone all over the country, except in 
the city of New York, where it is most 
needed, and where the business of pub- 
lic conveyance, by the slow and miser- 
able accommodations afforded by horse 
power, is one third of the passenger mile- 
age, of all the steam railroads of the State. 
Imagine the Erie, the New York Cen- 
tral, and all the other railroads operated 
by horses, and there is presented the rel- 
ative condition of the city and the de- 
gradation of its commercial appliances as 
compared with London, for steam con- 
veyance produces the same wonderful 
revolution in a great city that is witness- 
ed from it in a great country. There is 
little doubt that the first undertaking au- 
thorized by the Legislature under Mul- 
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berry street and Madison Avenue, will be 
prosecuted to completion within the next 
five or six years. But before the com- 
pany can get ready to break ground for 
their improvement, similar works will 
be authorized, for they have already been 
pressed with hardly less assiduity before 
the Legislature. . 

Let us now see what must result from 
the construction of this line under Madi- 
son Avenue and Mulberry street. Does 
any one suppose that the Harlem road 
will surrender eight miles of line on the 
Fourth Avenue and Bowery, and the 
travel from Boston, New Haven and its 
northern extension, to the Madison Av- 
enue line, as would be inevitable with 
existing accommodations, or rather with 
the existing absence of accommodations 
as soon as the Madison Avenue line is 
opened? To suppose that such a diver- 
sion can be allowed by the Harlem Com- 
pany is to assume that the policy of that 
Company will be the reverse of that pur- 
sued by all other railway companies un- 
der similar circumstances. The diversion 
of traffic and the destruction of an exist- 
ing line by a competitor has not yet 
beep allowed either in this country or in 
England, in a case of any importance. 
The eight miles of the Fourth Avenue 
and Bowery, the moment that steam can 
be used on it, will do more business in 
carrying passengers than all the balance 
of the N. Y. and Harlem. Even now the 
horse cars of this company do one third 
of the whole passenger business, 

Thus in 1866 the number of miles 
traveled by passengers or number of pas- 
sengers carried one mile on the 130 miles 
of the New York and Harlem road oper- 
ated by steam, was 30,584,310; while the 
number of miles traveled by passengers, 
or the number carried one mile in the 
street cars of the company below Thirty - 
fourth street, was, 11,087,524. With the 
enormous increase of the traffic of this 
company within the city that would 
accrue from running from the deep cut 
at Yorkville down to the City Hall, with 
the speed obtained north of Harlem and 
With conveniences for persons to get to 
and from the train at convenient points on 
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the line, and the gain to the country 
portion of the road from perfecting it in 
the city, the value of the property of 
the company would be doubled. The 
demonstrated gain from extending lines 
similarly situated into the heart of Lon- 
don, with the gain of steam over horses 
below Forty-second street, can leave no 
doubt that if this company had either a 
high level or low level line to the City 
Hall, the passenger as well as the freight 
traffic would be double or treble what it 
now is. Westchester county would in a 
very short period supply a business equal 
to the whole of the present business 
of the company, with these accommoda- 
tions. 

Then again, the Fourth Avenue has 
tracks down on it that can be utilized for 
a low level line, especially at Yorkville, 
and north of that for a high level line, 
that would now cost a vast sum. The 
result must be that the Harlem road will 
go under Fourth Avenue and the Bowery 
to the City Hall, instead of continuing 
the existing disgraceful practice of run- 
ning locomotives on the Fourth Avenue 
above Forty-second street, and along by 
the Central Park to the deep cut. 

But what next? Can the Third Av- 
enue Railroad, that will carry this year 
over 25,)00,000 of passengers, surrender 
them to steam on neighboring avenues ? 
No prophet is needed to predict that with- 
in three or four years the Third Avenue 
Company will be busily adapting that 
route to steam—in other words, it will 
be constructing a high level railway over 
the Harlem Flats, and a low level railway 
south of that to the City Hall. Ifsteam 
conveyance goes anywhere on the east 
side, the degradation of horse cars is ex- 
posed, and their reign as a mode of con- 
veyance for any considerable distance is 
ended. And when this occurs, the Third 
Avenue stands out conspicuous over every 
other route for steam. If the New York 
City Central Underground Railway Com- 
pany carries out their work, two other 
lines—the one with an enormously valu- 
able country connection, and the other 
with a greatly sup. .ior location—become 
inevitable on the east side, 
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With this result on the east side, can 
any one doubt that similar progress will 
be made on the west side? The Hudson 
River road, south of the new River Side 
Parks, must take to viaducts above the 
street level, or turn eastward and go 
underground. Assume, that the Hudson 
River road is to be elevated from Seventy- 
second street to its present terminus at 
Twenty-ninth street; that there will be 
two west side underground railways, in 
addition to the three mentioned on the 
east side, and $100,000,000 will probably 
cover the expense of these improvements. 

If however these six railways should 
be undertaken, as they probably will be 
and carried forward’ toward completion 
in the next ten years, if the cost of them 
should be $150,000,000, a sum ample 
for the purpose, the capital appropriated to 
railways in the city will yet be less than 
in the balance of the State, with the in- 
crease in valuation which maybe expected, 
much less relatively than the railway ex- 
penditures in London, while for the actual 
conveyance to be done, the cost of the 
appliances or tools with which to perform 
the work, will be less than any where 
else on the earth’s surface. 

This is easily made apparent. Mr. 
Andrew H. Green, Comptroller of the 
Central Park—a gentleman whose conclu- 
sions are accepted by every one because 
of the care with which they are reached— 
estimates, from the statistics of the in- 
crease of the houses and population of the 
city in the past, that in ten years from 
1867 the Island will be occupied up to 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, 
with as much uniformity and density as 
now exists up to Forty-sixth street. 
But a population of but 400,000 north of 
Fifty-uinth «street, must make more 
mileage of travel daily than 800,000 south 
of the Park. A considerable proportion 
of those living in the southern part of the 
city are so near to their places of business 
that they do not ride at all, while a great 
majority of those residing in the northern 
part must use some mode of public con- 
veyance,, and the distances to be traveled 
by them will average full twice that of 
those who ride and reside in the south- 
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ern section. The average increase of 
passengers in the city has been at the rate 
of over twenty per cent. per annum for 
the last ten years and is now increasing 
in about the same ratio without taking 
into the account the increased distances 
they travel. The Eighth Avenue road 
(horse cars) conveyed last year 18,000,- 
000, and will this year exceed 20,000,000 
of passengers. The passenger convey- 
ance of this company exceeded that of 
any Railroad operated by steam in the 
State with the exception of the Central, 
the Erie, and Hudson River roads. The 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue, and also 
the Sixth Avenue Railroad has each a 
larger passenger traffic than any of the 
steam lines in the State, if the Harlem be 
added to the above three exceptions, 

With a daily passenger mileage by the 
horse cars of the city equal to one third 
of the mileage on all the steam lines in 
the State, it must be apparent that if 
steam can be substituted in the city so as to 
really accommedate and reach the public 
as would be the case with the five or six 
lines suggested, the travel would be 
more likely to be quadrupled than doubled, 
so that the business of conveying passen- 
gers could not fail to be equal to that 
done by all the steam roads of the State, 
The freight traffic on the railways of 
London is only less important than the 
other traffic that has been considered, 
and the same result must follow here. 

The economy of an expenditure of 
$150,000,000 for these improvements can 
now be perceived. Instead of 2,500 miles 
of railway tracks to be renewed and kept 
in order for an equivalent amount of 
travel, there will be less than 50 in the 
city to be maintained, where the income 
from passengers will be equal to that de- 
rived from 2,500 miles in the country. 
If located underground they will be pro- 
tected from the destructive effects of our 
severe climate, and be free from obstruc- 
tions of every kind in all hours and 
seasons. 

Finally, in closing this branch of the 
inquiry, does not the example of London 
and the conveniences, necessities and 
economies that should and must pertain 
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to the commercial and physical require- 
ments of the city, as well as the tenden- 
cies of the constructive forces of the com- 
munity disclose that revolutionary chan- 
ges and constructions for conveyance may 
be anticipated within the next ten years. 

Until within the last forty years, the 
means of concentrating and distributing 
the products of commerce, excepting 
such progress as had been made in navi- 
gating the ocean with sails, were no bet- 
ter, and were probably inferior, in Eng- 
land, France, and in this country, to those 
employed in the Roman Empire. More- 
over, if we go back but seventy years, to 
the time before steam was applied to 
manufacturing and to mining, the arts of 
producing the materials of commerce, 
were not superior, except in some newly 
discovered industry, to those employed by 
the Romans, two thousand years ago. 
If then, manual and animal energy, in 
converting and using, mineral, vegetable, 
and animal substances, to the uses and 
economies ‘of society, reared colossal 
cities, and developed architecture and 
art, in a higher degree in ancient times, 
than has yet been witnessed in the early 
morning of a higher civilization, when, 
as M, Chevalier, the economist of France, 
estimates, that each locomotive does the 
work of 1,400 horses, is not the conclu- 
sionirresistible, that both present and past 
European attainments in industrial accu- 
mulations, must here be greatly surpassed ? 

The accelerating power of association, 
by which individuals, hitherto isolated, 
now aggregate themselves together, as 
the grains of gunpowder are united in a 
cartridge, enables power to be concen- 
trated and applied to industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings, which, as eompar- 
ed with but a half century since, is as 
much more effective in the pursuits of 
peace, as modern artillery, over that of 
the period referred to, in war. The vast 
corporate associations of individual capi- 
tal and brain, engaged in ocean and in- 
land steam navigation, in railway trans- 
port and construction, and in supplying 
the financial implements of commerce 
and industry, in the form of aggregated 
capital and credit, and in manufacturing, 
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are again governed by the same law of 
association that produced each in seeking 
a common centre and union of all into 
one. This principle of association in in- 
dustrial occupations, is:aphenomenon sub- 
stantially new to the world, because it has 
sprung from an enlargement in the reach 
and grasp over the materials of the earth, 
by hands made of iron and steel, instead 
of flesh, the muscles of which are work- 
ed by the invisible energy of heat. Does 
not every modulation of the materials, 
every direction of motion, all the social, 
political, intellectual and moral tendencies 
of the Republic, show accretion and cen- 
tralization in this Capital, as unerringly, as 
gravitation working downward? Does 
any one believe that this concentrating 
energy of a nation can be broken up 
and diverted to another locality ? 

If the little Republic, ere Columbus 
made his first voyage of discovery, raised 
out of the waters of the Adriatic, that 
glittering and splendid capital, which the 
stones of Venice, after centuries of decay 
attest ; if the Republic of Rome, after two 
thousand years of ruin, has left standing 
on seven hills, the vestiges of a grandeur 
unapproached in modern times; if little 
England exacts a colossal London, and 
France, but the size of one of our States, 
the magic beauty of a great capital, what 
must the grand Republic of the West 
require for a national heart ? 

This requisition is to be enforced in a 
locality, where the configuration and adap- 
tation of land and water to the object, 
are as remarkable as the mighty energies 
that have been so recently evolved, for 
their accomplishment. The adaptation is 
however to the new rather than to the 
old agencies of civilization, for the almost 
complete inclosure of the city of New 
York by water, would, if the means of 
intercommunication were limited to the 
appliances that have prevailed up to the 
last thirty-five years, have operated in as 
great a degree to restrain, as to facilitate, 
those transactions that are essential to the 
construction and maintenance, of a great 
capital. 

Imagine the large population of Brook- 
lyn dependent to-day on horse ferries, 
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for crossing the East River, and the vast 
transport across the Hudson, to Jersey 
City and Hoboken, to be effected by row- 
boats and sailing vessels. These were 
the best, and only known means of con- 
veyance thirty-five years ago, and it will 
be seen, that to carry 100,000 people per 
day, as is now not unfrequently the case, 
over the Fulton Ferry alone, by such ap- 
pliances, would have been wholly imprac- 
ticable. 

Again, the art of constructing bridges 
with spans of more than a few hun- 
dred feet in length is equally recent, while 
tunneling under rivers, and even under 
great arms of the sea, now demonstrated 
to be entirely feasible, have yet to be ap- 
plied to the city of New York, and must 
add new facilities even greater, compared 
with the present, than steam navigation 
has added to the local conveniences and fa- 
cilities of the past. Is it not apparent, that 
if only the appliances of a former age, had 
remained, or were to be continued, that 
the physical conditions of the city of New 
York would have been inferior to either 
London or Paris for the seat of a commer- 
cial, and at the same time of a metropo- 
litan population? The large area of water, 
the passage of which has been attended 
with so much difficulty and delay, until 
the introduction of steam navigation, 
would have been a barrier to that freedom 
of approach essential for a metropolitan 
capital. But with the modern arts, and 
the further extension and application of 
them, that seems inevitable and unavoid- 
able, those physical conditions present 
advantages, greatly superior to either of 
the great capitals of. Europe. All the 
streets running down to the river on 
either side, are now so many highways, 
leading into some great district of country, 
hundreds and in many cases, thousands 
of miles removed from their apparent ter- 
minations. These water boundaries, in- 
stead of limitations, are, in fact continua- 
tions, of an internal way, leading at one 
point to Albany, at another to Portland, 
to Boston, to New Haven, to Bridgeport, 
to Norfolk, to Richmond, to Washington, 
to Savannah, to New Orleans, and finally, 
to all the great cities of the world. At 
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the same time that these streets, have this 
marvelous and uninterrupted extension, 
to the uttermost bounds of the earth the 
facilities for going and returning to an in- 
termediate outlying suburb, has been in 
no way lost or impaired, and is, or soon 
will be, by our application of the modern 
arts, of fixed constructions, for steam con- 
veyance, as perfect as if each one of 
these streets, had an extension, for five, 
six, eight, or ten miles, on solid founda- 
tions, into a continuous land-area. 

It must be observed that there is in 
every direction of the compass suburbs of 
inclosing and surrounding land for perma- 
nent occupancy, upon which to rear the 
colossal structure of a national metropolis, 
and which by the modern arts of movable 
and fixed constructions can be knit into 
one single homogeneous whole, as per- 
fectly as if those water ways did not exist. 

To anticipate the construction of six or 
seven hundred miles of railroad, or even 
six or seven thousand miles, through dis- 
tricts of country where now there are 
none, will be considered by every one as 
a reasonable anticipation of the immediate 
future. But where there are ten thousand 
persons interested in securing one hun- 
dred miles of new railways, in outlying 
districts, there are hundreds of thousands 
who are to be as directly benefited by 
each mile of a railway tunnel under the 
Hudson and East rivers. The intelligent 
engineer now knows that it is as practi- 
cable to lay a line of railway beneath the 
Hudson River, as to lay a line under the 
granite rocks of the Bergen hills, through 
which the Erie railway has penetrated to 
its shores. Every mile of a railway, 
crossing under these rivers into the heart 
of the city, will confer local advantages 
greater than any hundred miles in the 
country, with this enormous national 
gain, that the internal and foreign com- 
merce of the whole country, and the 
people from every section of the broad 
Union, will be forcing a ceaseless traffic, 
through it. 

The construction of four or five miles 
of these railway tunnels, connecting the 
city at several points to the east and to 
the west with the adjacent territory, may 
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be just as safely anticipated, in the im- 
mediate future, as the construction of four 
or five hundred additional miles of rail- 
way within the boundaries of the State. 
They can not fail to prove much cheaper 
to construct, and far more serviceable to 
use, than railway bridges. The rails will 
be nearer the surface level, than by a 
bridge, where the lowest girder is required 
to be over 150 feet above high water, to 
give the necessary headway for vessels. 
No amount of traffic or weight of load, 
will impair the foundations or fabric of a 
tunnel, and there will be this further and 
controlling advantage—the approaches 
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will be below the surface level, affording 
the facilities for making connections with 
the longitudinal steam lines through the 
city. These land approaches will also be 
cheaper to construct, while the expense 
for securing the way under, will be far 
less than that above the surface. A fore- 
cast that omits these improvements, as a 
part of the great constructions to be un- 
dertaken in the next ten years, instead 
of being marked by a wise and prudent 
discretion, will be characterized by a 
stolidity and blindness that will disclose 
the absence of any judgment or discretion 
in relation to the subject. 


me 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


Wuo knows the fate of his bones, or how 
often he is to be buried? Who hath the 
oracle of his ashes, or whither they are to be 
scattered ? 

Sir THomMas BROWNE. 

Tue old graveyards and burial-places 
of the forefathers of New York, are rap- 
idly disappearing before the progressive 
spirit of the age. St. George’s in Beek- 
man street, and many other venerable 
fanes, have been recently swept away by 
the march of improvement, and the an- 
cient vault of the old Knickerbocker 
families invaded and robbed of their hu- 
man remains, centuries old, to become 
the sites of huge warehouses, At inter- 
vals some Vandal seized by the contagion, 
lays before the public the lamentable fact 
that Trinity Church graveyard occupies a 
large amount of valuable space, and that 
the requirements of commerce demand 
that a street should be carried through the 
venerable city of the dead, unmindful of 
its sanctity, the memory of the good and 
great, and the heroism of the fallen brave. 
We trust that the Trinity grounds at least, 
are safe from the invasions of these latter- 
day Vandals, for they are probably one 
of the oldest reservations in the city, the 
title dating back to the primitive days of 
New Amsterdam, when the trumpet of 


‘Anthony Von Corlear awakened the | 


slumbering echoes among the hills and 
dales of Manhattan. 
In previous numbers of this magazine 


we gave descriptions of Pere-la-Chaise, 
the justly famous Parisian cemetery, and 
Westminster Abbey, the burial-place of 
the kings and many of the most illustri- 
ous men of England. As a pendent to 
those papers we propose to place before 
the readers of Hours at Home some ac- 
count of Greenwood Cemetery, or City 
of the Dead, where, after life’s fitful fever, 
one hundred and thirty thousand per- 
sons, among whom are numbered dis- 
tinguished authors, divines, statesmen, 
and soldiers :— 
“The youth in life's green spring, and he who 
goes 
In the full strength of years—matron and 
maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed 
man,”— 
now sleep the sleep that knows no awak- 
ening. Here repose the remains of this 
great army of the dead, with a reason- 
able certainty that they will never be 
disturbed. Indeed it seems impossible 
that they should be. The charter of 
the institution provides that purchasers 
of lots acquire not merely the privilege 
of burial, but also the fee simple of the 
ground which they purchase; that they 
are the sole proprietors of the cemetery ; 
that by their vote in the election of Trus- 
tees (the total number of lot owners is 
nearly twenty thousand) they control the 
government of Greenwood; that, as all 
the receipts of the institution must be 
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expended in the purchase, improvement, 
and preservation of the grounds, no 
speculative interest can conflict with the 
wishes of the lot owners respecting its 
management; that, as all the resources 
will be thus appropriated, either imme- 
diately, or in the ultimate formation of a 
fund, the interest of which shall be annu- 
ally appropriated as required, ample pro- 
vision is made for the perpetual embel- 
lishment and preservation of the grounds; 
that, as the ground is exempt from taxes 
and from liability for debt, and is sold in 
lots which are not subject to assessment 
or annual charge, the proprietors can 
never be forcibly deprived of their ground. 

Greenwood, of all American cemeteries 
the first in importance, in beauty of loca- 
tion and adornments of art, contains four 
hundred and ten acres. The grounds are 
in part the scene of the unfortunate battle 
which preceded the fall of New York, in 
1776, and lie on Gowanus heights, Brook- 
lyn, a beautiful undulating tract, affording 
to art the most charming works of nature 
for embellishment, and forming of itself, 
even unadorned, the most romantic and 
attractive of burial-places. From the 
breezy hills which adorn its broad area is 
obtained a view of the sea-girt coast of 
Long Island, the matchless bay of New 
York, Staten Island, and the great me- 
tropolis. As a western poet described a 
‘western city, so is seen New York: 
“The city lay upon a pointed valley, 

That held apart two broad and noble rivers, 

Whose waters met beyond the busy wharves 

And mingled into one.” 

No more beautiful spot could have been 
selected for the great necropolis of New 
York. Its vast extent of forest trees, lux- 
uriant in foliage, its swelling hills, crest- 
ed with luxuriant shrubbery, its valleys, 
ridges, lanes and shady groves, the !aby- 
rinth of avenues and lanes, broad carriage- 
ways and footpaths turning among the 
humble and unlettered graves, or lost in 
thick mazes of sculptured stone, in their 
beauty of effect, robs death of its after 
terrors. In the laying out of these 
grounds the best architectural and en- 
gineering talent has been employed, and 
the result has been the establishment 
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within the thirty years during which 
Greenwood has been in existence, of a 
cemetery unequalled by any other in the 
country for beauty of plan and thorough 
excellence of the artistic adaptation of its 
natural advantages to subserve its solemn 
purposes with the greatest effect of beau- 
ty. The various avenues which twine 
about the grounds in every imaginable 
direction, penetrating the shady groves, 
delving into the valleys, winding about 
the hills and finally interlacing in a huge 
knot in its centre, are of a total length of 
sixteen miles. This is exclusive of the 
many small foot-paths which conduct to 
remote points of interest through valleys, 
over hill tops or along the borders of the 
several lakes with which the grounds are 
embellished. 

In the naming of these avenues, paths, 
and locations, the managers have been 
singularly happy—in every instance the 
nomenclature is euphonious, and to those 
whose friends are buried in certain parts 
known and remembered always by their 
names, serve the purpose of memories to 
ever and anonconnect the name and the 
memory of the dead with the hill, or dell, 
or avenue, on or near where they are 
interred. Among the avenues we find 
Alder, Arbor, Aspen, Atlantic, Baltic, 
Bayside, Bayview, Birch, Border, Central, 
Cypress, Dale, Dawn, Edgewood, Elm, 
etc. Among the six-score paths, Acacia, 
Anemone, Arbutus, Azalea, Baygrove, 
Battle, Berry, Blossom, Chestnut, Clem- 
atis, Columbine, Crocus, Daisy, Dellwood. 
Dewy, Edgehill, Eglantine, Everglade, 
Evergreen, Fern, Flowery, etc., while 
among the hills, ridges, dells, and waters, 
occur the following characteristic and 
beautiful names: 


Alpine Hill, 
Arbor Water, 
Battle Hill, 
Bayside Dell, 
Birch Hill, 


Dale Water, Lawngirt Hill, 
Edge Hill, Maple Ridge, 
Evening Dell, Meadow Water, 
Evergreen Ridge, Mulberry Hill, 
Forest Dell, Myrtle Hill, 
Border Lake, Fountain Hill, Oaken Bluff, 
Butternut Hill, Grassy Dell, Ocean Hill, 
Buttonwood Hill, Highwood Hill, Orchard Hill, 
Cedar Dell, Hillgirt Lawn, Pastoral Dell, 
Hilly Ridge, Pine Hill, 
Holly Hill, Spruce Hill, 
Indian Mound, Strawberry Hill, 
Lake Ridge, Summit Ridge, 
Larch Hill, Sunset Hill, 


Chapel Hill, 
Cherry Hill, 
Crescent Water, 
Cypress Hill, 
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Sycamore Grove, Twilight Dell, Vista Hill, 

Sylvan Water, Valley Water, Walnut Hill, and 
Sylvan Cliff, Vine Dell, Woodland Ridge. 
Tullp Hil, 

Greenwood Cemetery became a chart- 
ered institution just thirty years ago. On 
the 5th of September, 1840, John Hanna 
was buried in lot No, 233, near the west- 
ern base of Ocean Hill. This was the 
first interment. Hanna was unknown, 
and so were hundreds that followed him 
through the rustic gate that was the first 
entrance to the Cemetery. Since then 
he has been succeeded by many of the 
most illustrious men of the land. In 
1844, Greenwood became the possessor 
of all that remained of the Governor, 


whose autograph is carved in the soil of 


New York from the Hudson to Lake 
Erie. On his tomb in Bayside Dell, 
stands the first great bronze casting that 
America ever produced—a life-like figure 
of the statesman as he was attired when 
Mayor of New York, the work of the 
same skillful hand to which we are in- 
debted for the equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington in Union Square. Gazing upon 
the counterfeit presentment of the king- 
ly-looking Clinton, the visitor naturally 
asks himself whether the inanimate form 
below has changed to dust, or if it still 
resembles the noble statue. 

The genius of De Witt Clinton has 
written his name in the brightest pages 
of our State history, and does not need 
the sculptor’s art in bronze or monumen- 
tal marble to 
“Set off the eternal substance of his great- 

ness.” 

Among other New Yorkers who are 
buried in Greenwood, are James K. Paul- 
ding, the author of the Dutchman’s Fire- 
side, and other works in prose and verse, 
which will keep his name green forever; 
James Kent, the illustrious Chancellor and 
writer of the well-known Commentaries 
upon American Law; Dr. Samuel L. 
Mitchell, a distinguished savant and Uni- 
ted States Senator; and Dr. Valentine 
Mott, the celebrated surgeon. Dixon H. 
Lewis, an Alabamian, after a ramble in 
Greenwood, expressed his wish to be bur- 
ied there. Many persons will remember 
him as the “ stout member,” who actually 
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required two seats in the Halls of Con- 
gress for his accommodation. Among the 
distinguished soldiers whose dust lies in 
long and silent repose in Greenwood are 
Generals O. M. Mitchell and George C. 
Strong of the Union army, and General 
Garnett of the rebel forces. In the Poet's 
Mound of this vast Golgotha is buried 
“Poor McDonald Clarke,” a poetic scin- 
tillator of eccentric fancies, who forty 
years ago kept the town laughing, while 
he was starving by day and sleeping in a 
hearse (for want of a better bed) by night. 
“ Twilight has drawn a mantle round, 
And pinned it with a star,” 
are two of the “ mad poet's” remembered 
lines. A circular iron railing surrounds 
the neat obelisk, which rests upon a gran- 
ite base, where repose the remains of the 
eccentric poet of Gotham, On the face 
of the column is a fine sculptured likeness 
of Clarke, and below is the epitaph writ- 
ten by himself: “Sacred to the Memory 
of Poor McDonald Clarke. 
“ Let silence gaze, but curse not his grave.” 
Another of his verses is also fitly carved on 
his tomb, which was erected by a few 
friends of the unfortunate poet: 
“For what are earthly honors now? 
He never deemed them worth his care, 
And Death hath set upon his brow 
The wreath he was too proud to wear.” 
A mound adjoining Clarke’s grave is 
occupied by the young Indian princess 
Do-hum-mee, who belonged to the Sac 
tribe. She accompanied her father to 
Washington in a delegation of the Sacs 
and Iowas. Before reaching New York, 
Do-hum-mee married a young Iowa chief, 
also of the deputation. They attracted 
great attention in thecity, and were féted 
and lionized. Amid scenes and exposures 
so unlike those to which she had been ac- 
customed in her forest home, the beauti- 
ful child of the wilderness was taken ill, 
and death soon closed the scene. Ina 
small irregular lot, near the highest part 
of Summit Avenue, is a plain white mar- 
ble headstone, surrounded by a simple 
evergreen hedge. The modest legend on 
the stone—“ Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, died Jan- 
uary 17, 1861, set. 42” —would fail to stim- 
ulate curiosity or awaken remembrance, 
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and yet of all who sleep in Greenwood, 
there is not perhaps one who was more 
widely known than the occupant of that 
simple grave, over which a young oak 
tree throws its kindly shade, and a neigh- 
boring fountain sings her requiem—the 
requiem of Lola Montez, Countess of 
Landsfelt, 

In section fifty-four, as marked upon 
the map, may be seen a monument, or 
rather a headstone, which tells the visitor 
that it is the grave of Dr. William Adams, 
aged 100 years, and of his grandchild, aged 
one day. On Locust, near Southwood 
Avenue, is to be found the monument of 
the ancient sisters: 

Sarah W. Cairns, et. 117 years. 

Elizabeth Cairns, zt. 100 years. 
Of nearly one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand persons interred in Greenwood up 
to this time, only eight had reached the 
age of one hundred. These centenarians 
were ranged as follows: 117, 113, 108, 
105, 104, 102, and two of 100 years. 

First in importance among the magnifi- 
cent mausoleums in Greenwood is that 
erected to the memory of Charlotte 
Canda, whose father was a native of 
France, and fought under Napoleon. Af- 
ter the battle of Waterloo, in which he 
took part, he came to the United States 
and married a young French lady of cul- 
ture, and with her co-operation opened a 
school in New York. Charlotte, their 
only child, had grown to womanhood, 
and was admired for her many accom- 
plishments aud lovable traits of charac- 
ter. On the evening of her seventeenth 
birthday, as she was returning with her 
father from a party, they stopped on the 
way to leave a young companion. Mr, 
Canda attended the lady to her door, 
leaving his daughter in the carriage. 
During his absence the driver accidental- 
ly dropped the reins, and the spirited 
horses started off at full speed, and ‘as 
they turned into Broadway Miss Canda 
fell through the open door, her head 
striking the pavement. She was taken 
up insensible, conveyed to a hotel, and 
soon died. The fortune which the be- 
reaved father had intended for her dowry 
was expended upon her tomb. _ Under 
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the spire-flanked arch is a statue of the 
beautiful young girl. Roses and ivy, the 
lily and the jessamine, hang in profusion 
from the polished Italian marble mold- 
ings of the gothic arches, and mingled 
with the lilies among the terminal orna- 
ments are the palm and the acanthus, 
The cipher C. C. on the shield is formed 
of seventeen rose-buds, and the fleur de 
lis, upon the panel, proclaim her French 
descent. An oblong space in front of 
the statue, and immediately over the 
vault, is surrounded by a balustrade, and 
forms an ornate porch to the monument. 
A monumental slab in the middle of this 
space has at its head an urn, with books 
and instruments of music and drawing. 
On the esplanade fronting the statue of 
Miss Canda are two guardian angels 
gazing upon her. In everything but 
these figures, the artist has successfuliy 
addressed the spectator’s taste and good 
judgment. The idea of this monument 
in its general outline and essential fea- 
tures, was conceived and designed by 
Miss Canda, and was meant as a tribute 
to a beloved aunt whose death occurred 
but a few months before her own. To 
carry out her own happy thought, and 
to enrich it with the utmost variety and 
elegance of detail, was for a long time 
the sad pleasure of her mourning parents. 

Another attractive monument is the 
one recently erected by James Brown, 
the banker, in memory of several mem- 
bers of his family who perished at sea on 
board the ill-fated steamer Arctic, of the 
Collins line. The structure is of white 
Italian marble relieved by Aberdeen gran- 
ite, and is forty-six feet in height. Four 
columns of polished granite are surmount- 
ed with gables, upon which are crockets 
wrought in imitation of white lilies and 
the twining ivy; appropriate texts of 
Scripture are inscribed on the four sides 
of the monument. Upon the groining 
of the arches are four angels, looking 
down upon the sinking steamer, which is 
most admirably represented in marble. 
Upon the molding of the pedestal are 
carved groups of coral, sea-weeds and 
shells. The whole monument, which 
stands at the top of “the Tour” near 
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Landscape Avenue, is delicately designed 
and executed. 

The Pilot’s monument, a lofty, slender, 
and chaste shaft, erected to the memory 
of a gallant seaman, stands on Battle 
Hill, and is an object of very general in- 
terest. The Fireman’s monument, erect- 
ed on Summit Avenue, a pyramidal mar- 
ble column surmounted by a well-exe- 
cuted figure of a fireman, is another of 
the noticeable objects of interest.—For 
descriptions of other monuments and in- 
teresting features of Greenwood, we 
must refer our readers to the Guide pre- 
pared for the use of visitors by Nathaniel 
Cleaveland, 

Greenwood does not realize the old- 
fashioned grim memories of the church- 
yard where ghosts and goblins were 
wont to hold highrevel. People in their 
first paroxysm of grief would prefer to 
wander through groves of weeping wil- 
lows, and there are plenty of these in 
Greenwood, but not too many. The 
Comptroller, in one of his reports, very 
properly remarks: ‘“ However pleasant 
the shade, the sunshine is better. There 
is nothing so neat and clean—nothing 
that is so pleasing at all seasons and to 
all eyes, as close-shaven greensward.” 
He also dismisses the churchyard vault, 
and announces the present order of things 
in elegant terms: “ Beneath the verdant 
and flowery sod—beneath green and 
waving ‘foliage—amid tranquil shades, 
where nature weeps in all her dews, 
and sighs in every breeze, and chants a 
requiem by each warbling bird—the dy- 
ing generations of this great Metropolis 
will henceforth be sepulchred. Here lie 
the parent, the wife, the husband, the 
child, the lover, and the friend, once 
dearer to the surviving mourner than all 
else on earth. Hither. often those sur- 
vivors come to weep and meditate un- 
seen. Nor are these grounds destitute 
of that broader interest which attaches 
itself to the names and memories of those 
who have made themselves illustrious by 
deeds of greatness or lives of goodness. 
Here crumble the frail tenements, in 
which learning and piety, patriotism and 
courage, once made their glorious home. 
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Long may this fair inclosure be preserv- 
ed, unmarred by mistaken taste, undese- 
crated by rude hands. Let the worn and 
weary citizen still find here a momentary 
but soothing retreat from bustle and toil. 
Here may sorrow and pensive meditation 
ever find a home. And hither let even 
the idle and the thoughtless come, to 
learn the lesson of their own mortality 
from the eloquent, but unobtrusive teach- 
ings of the tomb.” 

In Leigh Hunt’s “Old Court Suburb,” 
in his chapters on Kensington Church, 
which was demolished last year, there 
are some beautiful and affecting remarks 
on the old churchyard, on the cultiva- 
tion of flowers on graves, and on the asso- 
ciations of death generally, with which 
we may fitly close this rambling paper on 
Greenwood, with the simple suggestion, 
that there is no place in, or near, New 
York, with the single exception of our 
matchless Park, that is worthier of a 
visit, by the intelligent stranger, or the 
citizen to the manor born, or a spot 
where a summer’s day can be more 
pleasantly spent : 

“The public cemeteries,” says Hunt, 
“which we have imitated from the French, 
appear to have brought back to us this in- 
clination to put flowers on graves. The 
custom has prevailed more or less in almost 
all parts of the world, according as nations 
and religions have been kindly. It is the 
Puritans who would seem to have done it 
away in England and Scotland. Wales, we 
believe, is the only part of the Island in 
which it has never been discontinued. The 
custom is surely good and desirable. It 
does not follow that those who are slow to 
resume it must be unfeeling, any more than 
that those who are quick to do so, must 
of necessity be otherwise. A variety of 
thoughts on the subject of death itself may 
produce different impressions in this respect 
on different minds; but generally speaking, 
evidence is in favor of the flowers. You are 
sure that those who put them, think of the 
dead somehow. Whatever motives may be 
mixed with it, the respectful attention solicited 
towards the departed is unequivocal, and this 
circumstance is pleasing to the living, and 
may benefit their dispositions. They think that 
their own memories may probably be cherished 
in like manner; and thoughtfulness is awa- 
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kened in them, towards living as well as dead. 
It is the peculiar privilege, too, of flowers, to 
befit every place in which they appear, 
and to contribute to it its best associations. 
We had almost said, they are incapable of 
being put to unworthy use. The contradic- 
tion would look simply monstrous, and the 
flowers be pitied for the insult. No butcher 
would think of putting them in a slaughter- 
house, unless, indeed, they could overpower 
its odor. No inquisitor (we beg the butch- 
er’s pardon for naming two such persons 
together) was ever cruel or impudent enough 
to wreathe flowers about a rack. Flowers 
besides being beautiful themselves, are sug- 
gestive of every other kind of beauty; of 
gentleness, of youthfulness, of hope. They 
are evidences of Nature's good-nature ; proofs 
manifest that she means us well, and more 
than well; that she loves to give us the 
beautiful in addition to the useful. They 
neutralize bad with good; beautify good it- 
self; make life livelier; human bloom more 
blooming; and anticipate the spring of hea- 
ven over the winter of the grave. Their 


very frailty, and the shortness of their lives, 
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please us, because of this their indestructible 
association with beauty: for while they make 
us regret our own like transitory existence, 
they soothe us with a consciousness, how- 
ever dim, of our power to perceive beauty: 
therefore of our link with something divine 
and deathless, and of our right to hope that 
immortal thoughts will have immortal reali- 
zation. And it is for all these reasons that 
flowers on graves are beautiful, and that wo 
hope to see them prosper accordingly. . . 

Let flowers, therefore, be put awhile on 
graves, and contend with the idea of death, 
Let them contend with it, if we please, as long 
as we live, provided our lives cannot in the 
nature of things be long: in which case, we 
are in a manner, making our own mortal bed 
with those of the departed, and preparing to 
sleep sweetly together till the great morning. 
But under other circumstances, let us learn 
to be content that the flowers die, and that 
our companions have gone away; for go we 
shall ourselves; and it is fit that we believe 
them gone into the only state in which they 
cannot perish.” 


. 4 


HAUNTED. 


I HAVE had 4 marvelous 


haunting dream ! 


Buried I lay, in my coffin hid, 
And an angel over the mold did seem 
To knock, and knock on my coffin lid 
Till he forced me to rise, and do as he bid. 


Not a word he said, but 


within me looked, 


And his gaze alone was my motive power ; 


Each place where I had 


ever been 


He forced me to visit that weary hour, 
We entered a stately mansion, and lo! 

In the very chamber where I was born 
The walls were muttering echoes of woe, 
The falsehoods and anger of long ago, 


And I shivered, I shivered with dread forlorn ; 
And the chair cried out, “Your mother sat here 
When your cruel words made her heart so drear ;” 
Then I shut my eyes, and I stopped my ear, 

But I could not shut out that sound of fear. 


And into the turret in which I had slept 
The terrible angel led me, where 

Through the snowy curtains swayed and crept 
A breath that whispered, “‘ No sound of prayer 
Ever passed our folds to the upper air.”— 
That whisper !—it froze my soul with despair; 
For the gates of prayer, so heavenly fair, 
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I knew I had barred them forever there. 

And I rushed beneath the shadowy trees, 

But the pitiless angel stood in the breeze, 
And gazed, not at me, but at one low grave, 
Whence, slowly arising, I sew my slave; 

And she looked at me, she looked at me! 

And I turned to flee, and I strove to flee, 

But it could not be, it could not be! 

What was that buried slave to me? 

And the angel! was he Memory ? 


Then the angel raised his flaming hand, 

And the body sunk slowly beneath the sand, 
And I breathed more free;—I breathed more free ;— 
And I whispered, ‘“‘So may all phantoms be, 
Buried as low as the soundless sea |” 

And the angel turned and looked at me, 
“ Phantom?” said he! 

And I smiled in his eyes, but a cruel pain, 

Like burning arrows, his eyes did rain 

Into my soul; It was all in vain 

My smile, for I could not smile again, 

And over the sea, the shuddering sea, 
I followed the angel wearily, 

Till we stood in the Jand of the buried slave, 
Where the shining sun had a desert made, 

And her mother rose from a nameless grave, 
Oh! were they eyes, or a murderer’s blade 

That glittered and burned and writhed through me? 

Maddened, I fled to the roaring sea 

In its awful depths to bury me ;— 

But it could not be; it could not be. 


I am waking now, and I surely know 
It was only a dream, men honor me sv! 
Why should they not ?—it was only a dream; 
And phantoms often as real seem 
As did the woman beneath the tree: 
It was not the angel Memory 
Who led me that night far over the sea; 
Yet he haunts me ever, I know not why, 
For it was not I—it was not I! 


« 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR, THE WHITE .AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. dings which would make King Charles’s 


THE ORPHANS OF LA SABLERIE. 
“The cream tarts with pepper in them.” 
Arabian Nights. 
Hors, spring, and recovery carried the 
young Baron de Ribaumont on his jour- 
ney infinitely better than his companions 
had dared to expect. He dreaded nothing 
80 much as being overtaken by those ti- 


order mere waste paper; and therefore 
pressed on with little regard to his own 
fatigue, although happily, with increasing 
strength, which carried him a further 
stage every day. 

Lugon was aclosely-guarded, thorough- 
ly Catholic city, and his safe-conduct was 
jealously demanded; but the name of Ri- 
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baumont silenced all doubt. “A relation, 
apparently, of M. de Nidde-Merle,” said 
the officer on guard, and politely invited 
him to dinner and bed at the castle; but 
these he thought it prudent to decline, ex- 
plaining that he brought a letter from the 
King to the Mother Prioress. 

The convent walls were pointed out to 
him, and he only delayed at the inn long 
enough to arrange his dress as might ap- 
pear to the Abbess most respectful, and, 
poor hoy, be least likely to startle the 
babe on whom his heart was set. At almost 
every inn, the little children had shrieked 
and run from his white and gashed face, 
and his tall, lank figure in deep black ; 
and it was very sadly that he said to Phil- 
ip, “ You must come with me. If she 
turns from me as an ogre, your bright rud- 
dy face will win her.” 

The men were left at the inn with 
charge to let Guibert speak for them, and 
to avoid showing their nationality. The 
three months of Paris, and the tailors there, 
had rendered Philip much less conspicu- 
ous than formerly ; but still people looked 
at him narrowly as he followed his broth- 
er along the street. The two lads had 
made up their minds to encumber them- 
selves with no nurses, or womanfolk. The 
child should be carried, fondled, and fed 
by her boy-father alone. He believed 
that, when he once held her in his arms, 
he should scarcely even wish to give her 
up to any one else; and, in his concentra- 
tion of mind, had hardly thought of all the 
inconveniences and absurdities that would 
arise; but, really, was chiefly occupied by 
the fear that she would not at first let him 
gather into his arms, and hold her to his 
heart. 

Philip, a little more alive to the proba- 
bilities, nevertheless was disposed to re- 
gard them as “fun and pastime.” He 
had had'many a frolic with his baby-sis- 
ters, and this would be only a prolonged 
one; besides it was “ Berry’s” one hope, 
and to rescue any creature from a convent 
was a good work, in his Protestant eyes, 
which had not become a whit less pre- 
judiced at Paris. So he was quite pre- 
pared to take his full share of his niece, 
or more, ifshe should object to her father’s 
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looks, and he only suggested halting at an 
old woman’s stall to buy some sweetmeats 
by way of propitiation—a proceeding 
which much amazed: the gazing popula- 
tion of Lugon. Two reports were going 
about: one that the King had vowed a gil- 
ver image of himself to St. Ursula, if her 
Prioress would obtain his recovery by 
their prayers; the other, that he was go- 
ing to translate her to the royal Abbey of 
Fontevrault to take charge of his daugh- 
ter, Madame Elisabeth. Anyway, high 
honor by a royal messenger must be in- 
tended to the Prioress, Mére Monique, 
and the Lugonnais were proud of her 
sanctity. 

The portress had already heard the re- 
port, and opened her wicket even before 
the bell could be rung, then eagerly ush- 
ered him into the parlor, the barest and 
most ascetic-looking of rooms, with a 
boarded partition across, unenlivened ex- 
cept by a grated hollow, and the outer 
portion empty, save of a table, three 
chairs, and a rugged wood-cut of a very 
tall St. Ursula, with a crowd of pigmy 
virgins, not reaching higher than the 
ample hem of her petticoat. 

“Did Aunt Cecily live in such a place 
as this!” exclaimed Philip, gazing round; 
“or do they live on the fat among dowa 
cushions inside there ?” ; 

“ Hush—sh,” said Berenger, frowning 
with anxiety; for a rustling was heard 
behind the screen, and presently a black 
veil and white scapulary appeared, and a 
sweet, calm voice said, ‘ Peace be with 
you, sir; what are your commands?” 

Berenger bowed low, and replied, 
“Thanks, reverend Lady, I bring a letter 
from the King, to request your aid ina 
matter that touches me nearly.” 

“ His Majesty shall be obeyed. 
you from him?” 

He was forced to reply to her inquiries 
after the poor King’s health before she 
opened the letter, taking it under her veil 
to read it; so that as he stood, trembling, 
almost sickening with anxiety and scarce- 
ly able to breathe, he could see nothing 
but the black folds; antl at her low mur- 
mured exclamation, he started as if ata 
cannon shot. 


Come 
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“De Ribaumont!” she said; ‘Can it 
be—the child of—of—our poor dear little 

nsionnaire at Bellaise ? ” 

“Tt is—it is,” cried Berenger, ‘“ Oh! 
Madame, you knew her at Bellaise ?” 

“ Bven so,” replied the Prioress, who 
was in fact the Sceur Monique, so loved 
and regretted by Kustacie. “TI loved 
and prayed for her with all my heart 
when she was claimed by the world. 
Heaven's will be done; but the poor little 
thing loved me and I have often thought 
that had I still been at Bellaise when she 
returned she would not have fled. But 
of this child I have no knowledge.” 

“You took charge of the babes of La 
Sablerie, Madame,” said Berenger, almost 
under his breath. 

“Her infant among those poor or- 
phans!” exclaimed the Prioress, more 
and more startled and amazed. 

“Tfit be anywhere in this life it is in 
your good keeping, Madame,” said Be- 
renger, with tears in his eyes. “Oh! I 
entreat, withhold her no longer.” 

“But,” exclaimed the bewildered nun, 
“who would you then be, sir?” 

“T—her husband—widower of Eusta- 
cie—father of her orphan!” cried Beren- 
ger. ‘She cannot be detained from me, 
either by right or law. 

“Her husband,” still hesitated Moni- 
que. “But he is dead. The poor little 
one—Heaven have mercy on her soul— 
wrote me a piteous entreaty, and gave 
large alms for prayers and masses for his 
soul,” 

The sob in his throat almost strangled 
his speech. “She mourned me to the 
last asdead. I was borne away senseless 
and desperately wounded; and when I 
recovered power to seek her it was too 
late! O, Madame, have pity—let me see 
all she has left to me.” 

“Tsit possible?” saidthe nun. “ We 
would not learn the parentage of our 
nurslings since all alike become children 
of Mother Church.” Then, suddenly be- 
thinking herself, “ But, surely, Monsieur 
cannot be a Huguenot.” 

It was no doubt the first time she had 
been brought in contact with a schisma- 
tic, and she could not believe that such re- 
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spectful courtesy could come from one. He 
saw he must curb himself, and explain. 
“T am neither Calvinist nor Sacremen- 
taire, Madame. I wasbred in England, 
where we love our own Church. My aunt 
isa Benedictine Sister, who keeps her 
rule strictly, though her convent is de- 
stroyed; and it is to her that I shall car- 
ry my daughter. Ah! Lady, did you but 
know my heart’s hunger for her.’ 

The Prioress, better read in the lives 
of the saints than in the sects of heretics, 
did not know whether this meant that 
he was of her own faith or not; and her 
woman’s heart being much moved by his 
pleadings, she said, “I will heartily give 
your daughter to you, sir, as indeed I 
must, if she be here; but you have 
never seen her,” 

“No; only her empty cradle in the 
burnt house. But I must know her. She 
is a year old.” 

“We have two babes of that age ; but I 
fear me you will scarce see much likeness 
in either of them to any one you knew,” 
said the Prioress thoughtfully. “ How- 
ever, there are two girls old enough to 
remember the parentage of their com- 
panions, though we forbade them to 
mention it. Would you see them, sir? ” 

“And the infants, so please you, re- 
verend Mother,” exclaimed Berenger. 

She desired him to wait, and after an 
interval of suspense there was a patter- 
ing of little sabots behind the partition, 
and through the grating he beheld six 
little girls in blue serge frocks and tight 
white, caps. Of the two infants, one, 
with a puny, wizen, pinched face was in 
the arms of the Prioress ; the other, a big, 
stout, coarse child, with hard brown 
cheeks and staring black eyes, was on its 
own feet, but with a great basket-work 
frame round its head to save it from 
falls. There were two much more pre- 
possessing children of three or four, and 
two intelligent-looking girls of perhaps 
eight and ten, to the elder of whom the 
Prioress turned, saying, “ Agathe, I re- 
lease you from my commané not to speak 
of your former life, and desire you to tell 
this gentleman if you know who were 
the parents of these two little ones.” 
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“Yes, reverend Mother,” said Agathe, 
readily: “the old name’ of Claire” 
(touching the larger baby) “ was Salomé 
Potier, her mother was the washer- 
woman ; and Annonciade, I don’t know 
what her name was, but her father work- 
ed for Maitre Brassier who made the 
kettles.” 

Philip felt relieved to be free from all 
doubt about these very uninviting little 
ones, but Berenger, though sighing heav- 
ily, asked quickly, “ Permit me, ma- 
dame, a. few questions: Little maid, did 
you ever hear of Isaac Gardon?” 

“ Maitre Isaac! O yes, sir. We used 
to hear him preach at the church, and 
sometimes he catechised us,” she said, 
and her lip quivered. 

“ He was a heretic, and I abjure him,” 
added the other girl, perking up her 
head. 

“ Was he in the town? What became 
of him?” exclaimed Berenger. 

“He would not be in the town,” said 
the elder girl. “My poor father had 
sent him word to go away.” 

“ Bh quot.” 

“Our father was Bailli la Grasse,” 
interposed the younger girl consequen- 
tially. Our names were Marthe and 
Lucie la Grasse, but Agathe and Eulalie 
are much prettier.” 

“ But Maitre Gardon?” still asked Be- 
renger. 

“He ought to be taken and burnt,” 
said the new Eulalie; “he brought it all 
on us.” 

“How was it? Was my wife with 
him—Madame de Ribaumont? - Speak, 
my child.” 

“That was the name,” said one girl. 

“But Maitre Gardon had no great 
lady with him, only his son’s widow and 
her baby, and they lodged with Noémi 
Laurent, who made the pdtisserie.” 

“Ah!” cried Berenger, lighting up 
with the new ray of hope. “Tell me, 
my dear, that they fled with him, and 
where?” 

“T do not know of their going,” said 
Agathe, confused and overborne by his 
eagerness, 

“Curb yourself, sir,” said the Prioress, 


” 
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“they will recollect themselves and tell 
you what they can.” 

“Tt was the little cakes with lemoned 
sugar,” suggested the younger girl, 
“Maitre Tressan always said there 
would be a judgment on us for our dain- 
tiness, Ah! he was very cross about 
them, and after all it was the Maire of 
Lugon who ate fifteen of them all at 
once; but then he is not a heretic.” 

Happily for Berenger Agathe unravel- 
ed this speech. 

“ Mademoiselle Gardon made the su- 
gar-lemoned cakes, and the Mayor of Lu- 
gon, one day when he supped with us, 
was so delighted with them that he 
carried one away to show his wife, and 
afterwards he sent over to order some 
more. Then, after a time, he sent secret- 
ly to my father to ask him if Maitre 
Gardon was there; for there was a great 
outery about the lemon cakes, and the 
Duke of Alengon’s army were coming to 
demand his daughter-in-law ; because it 
seems she was a great Lady, and the 
only person who could make the cakes.” 

“ Agathe,” exclaimed the Prioress. 

“T undertand,” said Berenger. ‘ The 
Curé of Nissard told me that she was 
traced through cakes, the secret of which 
was only known at Bellaise.” 

“That might be,” said Mére Monique. 
“T remember there was something of 
pride in the cakes of Bellaise, though I 
always tried to know nothing of them.” 

“Well, little one, continue,” entreated 
Berenger. “ You are giving me life and 
hope.” 

“T heard my father and mother talk 
about it,” said Agathe, gaining courage. 
“He said he knew nothing of great 
people, and would give nobody up to the 
Catholics, but as to Maitre Isaac he 
should let him know that the Catholic 
army were coming, and that it would be 
the better for us if we had no pastor 
within our walls; and there was a cry 
that his danghter’s lemon cakes were 
made by the Lady that was lost.” 

“ And they escaped! Ah! would that 
I could thank the good man.” 

“Surely yes, sir, I never saw them 
again. Maitre Tressan the elder prayed 
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with us. And when the cruel soldiers 
came and demanded the Lady, and Mai- 
tre Isaac, and all obstinate Calvinists, our 
-mayor, and my father and the rest made 
answer that they had no knowledge of the 
Lady, and did not know where Maitre 
Gardon was; and as to Huguenots we 
were all one as obstinate as the other, 
but that we would pay any fine within 
our means so they would spare our lives. 
That the man in the fine coat said, it was 
the Lady they wanted, not the fine ; and 
a great deal he said besides, I know not 
what, but my father said, ‘ It is our life’s 
blood that they want,’ and he put on his 
breastplate and kissed us all, and went 
away. Then came horrible noises and 
firing of cannon, and the neighbors ran 
in and said that the enemy. were batter- 
ing down the old crumbly bit of wall 
where the monastery was burnt; and 
just then our man Joseph ran back ill, 
pale, and staring, to tell us my father 
was lying badly hurt in the street. My 
mother hurried out, and locked the door 
to keep us from following.” 

The poor child broke down in tears, 
and her sister went on. ‘‘ Oh, we were 
so frightened—such frightful sounds came 
close, and people ran by all blood and 
shrieking—and there was a glare in the 
sky—and nobody came home—till at 
last it grew so dreadful that we hid in 
the cellar to hear and see nothing. Only 
it grew hotter and hotter, and the light 
through the little grating was red. And 
at last there was a noise louder than 
thunder, and, oh, such a shaking—for it 
was the house falling down. But we did 
not know that; we tried to open the 
door and could not; then we cried and 
called for father and mother—and no one 
heard—and we sat still for fear, till we 
slept—and then it was all dark, and we 
were very hungry. I don’t know how 
time went, but at last, when it was day- 
light again, there was a talking above, a 
little baby crying, and a kind voice,.too ; 
and then we called out, ‘O take us out 
and give us bread.’ Then a face looked 
down the grating. Oh! it was like the 
face of an angel to us, with all the white 
hair flying round. It was the holy priest 
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of Nissard; and when one of the cruel 
men said we were only little heretics who 
ought to die like rats in a hole, he said 
we were but innocents who did not 
know the difference.” 

“ Ah! we did,” said the elder girl. “You 
are younger, sister, you forget more ;” 
and then, holding out her hands to Beren- 
ger, she exclaimed, “Ah! sir, take us 
away with you.” 

“My child!” exclaimed the Prioress, 
“you told me you were happy to be in 
the good course.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the poor child ; but I 
don't want to be happy! I am forgetting 
all my poor father and mother used to say. 
I can’t help it, and they would be so 
grieved. QO, take me away, sir.” 

“Take care, Agathe, you will be a re- 
lapsed heretic,” said her sister, solemnly. 
“For me, I am atrue Catholic. I love 
the beautiful images and the processions.” 

“ Ah! but what would our mother have 
said!” cried poor Agathe, weeping more 
bitterly. 

“ Poor child, her old recollections have 
been renewed,” said the Prioress, with 
unchanged sweetness; “ but it will pass. 
My dear, the gentleman will tell you that 
it is as impossible for him to take you as it 
is for me to let you go.” 

“Tt is so, truly, little one,” said Beren- 
ger. ‘The only little girl I could have 
taken with me would have been my own;” 
and as her eyes looked at him wistfully, 
he added, “‘ No doubt, if your poor mother 
could, she would thank this good Mother- 
prioress for teaching you to serve God and 
be a good child.” 

“ Monsieur speaks well and kindly,” 
said the Prioress; “and now, Agathe, 
make your curtsey, and take away your 
little ones.” 

“Let me ask one question more, rev- 
erend Mother,” said Berenger. “ Ah! 
children, did you ever see her whom you 
call Isaac Gardon’s daughter-in-law ?” 

“No, sir,” said the children; “ but 
mother did, and she promised one day to 
take us to see the baby, for it was so pret- 
ty—so white, that she had never seen the 
like.” 

“So white!” repeated Berenger to him- 
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self; and the Prioress, struck, perhaps, by 
the almost flaxen locks that sparsely 
waved on his temples, and the hue of the 
ungloved hand that rested on the edge of 
the grille, said, smiling, “ You come of a 
fair family, Monsieur.” 

“The White Ribaumonts,” said Beren- 
ger, “and, moreover, my mother was 
called the Swan of England; my little 
sisters have skins like snow. Ah! Madame, 
though I have failed, I go away far hap- 
pier than if I had succeeded.” 

“ And I,” she said, “ shall cease to pray 
for that dear one as for one in the grave.” 

“ Ah! you have prayed forme. Pray 
still that Heaven will have pity on us, and 
unite us once more.” 

“ And reveal the true faith,” began the 
nun; but Philip in the mean time was 
nudging his brother, and whispering in 
English, “ No Popish prayers, I say! 
Stay, give these poor little prisoners one 
feast of the sweetmeats we brought.” 

Of this last hint Berenger was glad, 
and the Prioress readily corisented to a 
distribution of the dainties among the 
orphans. He wished to leave a more last- 
ing token of his gratitude to the little 
maiden whose father had perhaps saved 
Eustacie’s life, and recollecting that he 
had about him a great gold coin, bearing 
the heads of Philip and Mary, he begged 
leave to offer it to Agathe, and found 
that it was received by good Mére Moni- 
que almost in the light of a relic, as bear- 
ing the head of so pious a queen. 

Then, to complete Philip’s disgust, he 
said, “I took with me my aunt’s blessing 
when I set out; let me take yours with 
me also, reverend Mother.” 

When they were in the street again, 
Philip railed at him as though he had sub- 
jected himself to a spell. 

“She is almost a saint,” answered Be- 
renger. 

“And have we not saints enough of 
our own, without running after Popish 
ones behind grates? Brother, if ever the 
good old days come back of invading 
France, I'll march straight hither, and 
deliver the poor little wretches so scan- 
dalously mewed up here, and true Pro- 
testants all the time!” 
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“Hush! People are noticing the sound 
of your English.” 

“Let them! I never thanked Heaven 
properly before that I have not a drop of . 
French ” Here Berenger almost 
shook him by the shoulder, as men turned 
at his broad tones and foreign words, and 
he walked on in silence, while Berenger 
at his side felt as one treading on air, so 
infinite was the burden taken off his mind, 
Though for the present absolutely at sea 
as to where to seek Eustacie, the relief 
from belief in the horrible fate that had 
seemed to be hers was such, that a flood of 
unspeakable happiness seemed to rush in 
on him, and bear him up with a new infu- 
sion of life, buoyancy, and thankfulness, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN THE KING'S NAME. 

“ Under which king, Bezonian, speak or die.” 

“ Under King Harry.” 

King Henry IV. 

“One bird in the hand is not always 
worth two in the bush, assuredly,” said 
Philip, when Berenger was calm enough 
to hold council on what he called this 
most blessed discovery; “but where to 
seek them?” 

“T have no fears now,” returned Be- 
renger, “ We have not been borne through 
so much not to be brought together at 
last. Soon, soon shall we have her! A 
minister so distinguished as Isaac Gardon 
is sure to be heard of either at La Ro- 
chelle, Montauban, or Nimes, their great 
gathering places.” 

“For Rochelle, then?” said Philip. 

“Even so. We will be off early to- 
morrow, and from thence, if we do not 
find her there, as I expect, we shall be 
able to write the thrice happy news to 
those at home.” 

Accordingly, the little cavalcade started 
in good time, in the cool of the morning 
of the bright long day of early June, 
while apple petals floated down on them 
in the lanes like snow, and nightingales 
in every hedge seemed to give voice and 
tune to Berenger’s eager, yearning hopes. 

Suddenly there was a sound of horses’ 
feet in the road before them, and as they 
drew aside to make way, a little troop of 
gendarmes filled the narrow lane, The 
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officer, a rough, harsh-looking man, laid 
his hand on Berenger’s bridle, with the 
words, “In the name of the King!” 

Philip began to draw his sword with one 
hand, and with the other to urge his horse 
between the officer and his brother, but 
Berenger called out, “‘ Back! This gentle- 
man mistakes my person. I am the Baron 
de Ribaumont, and have a safe-conduct 
from the King.” 

“ What king?” demanded the officer. 

“From King Charles.” 

“T arrest you,” said the officer, “in the 
name of King Henry III. and of the Queen- 
Regent Catherine.” 

“The King dead!” exclaimed Beren- 


es 
eC On the 30th of May. Now, sir.” 

“Your warrant—your cause,” still de- 
manded Berenger. 

“There will be time enough for that 
when you are safely lodged,” said the 
captain, roughly pulling at the rein, which 
he had held all the time. 

“What, no warrant ?” shouted Philip, 
“he isa mere robber,” and with drawn 
sword he was precipitating himself on the 
captain, when another gendarme, who 
had been on the watch, grappled with him, 
and dragged him off his horse before he 
could strike a blow. The other two En- 
glish, Humfrey Holt, and John Smithers, 
strong, full-grown men, rode in fiercely 
to the rescue, and Berenger himself strug- 
gled furiously to loose himself from the 
captain, and deliver his brother. Sud- 
denly, there was the report of a pistol, 
poor Smithers fell, there was a moment 
of standing aghast, and in that moment 
the one man and the two youths were 
each pounced on by three or four gen- 
darmes, thrown down and pinioned. 

“Ts this usage for gentlemen?” ex- 
claimed Berenger, as he was roughly 
raised to his feet. 

“The King’s power has been resisted,” 
was all the answer; and when he would 
have bent to see how it was with poor 
Smithers, one of the men at arms kicked 
over the body with sickening brutality, 
saying, “Dead enough, hereticand Eng- 
lish carrion.” 

Philip uttered a cry of loathing horror, 
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and turned white; Berenger, above all 
else, felt a sort of frenzied despair as he 
thought of the peril of the boy who had 
been trusted to him. 

“Have you had enough, sir,” said the 
captain. ‘ Mount and come.” 

They could only let themselves be 
lifted to their horses, and their hands 
were then set free’ to use their bridles, 
each being guarded by a soldier on each 
side of him. Philip attempted but once 
to speak, and that in English, “ Next 
time I shall take my pistol.” 

He was rudely silenced, and rode on 
with wide-open stolid eyes, and dogged 
face, steadfastly resolved that no French- 
man should see him flinch, and vexed 
that Berenger had his riding mask on so 
that his face could not be studied; while 
he, on his side, was revolving all causes 
possible for his arrest, and all means of 
enforcing the liberation, if not of himself, 
at least of Philip and Humfrey. He 
looked round for Guibert, but could not 
see him, 

They rode on through the intricate 
lanes till the sun was high and scorching, 
and Berenger felt how far he was from 
perfect recovery. At last, however, 
some little time past noon, the gendarmes 
halted at a stone fountain, outside a vil- 
lage, and disposing a sufficient guard 
around his captives, the officer permitted 
them to dismount and rest, while he, 
with the rest of the troop and the horses, 
went to the village cabaret. Philip 
would have asked his brother what it 
meant, and what was to be done, but 
Berenger shook his head, and intimated 
that silence was safest at present, since 
they might be listened to; and Philip, 
who so much imagined treachery and 
iniquity to be the order of the day in 
France, that he was scarcely surprised at 
the present disaster, resigned himself to 
the same sullen endurance. Provisions 
and liquor were presently sent up from 
the inn, but Berenger could taste nothing 
but the cold water of the fountain, which 
trickled out cool and fresh beneath an 
arch surmounted by a figure of our Lady. 
He bathed his face and head in the re- 
freshing spring, and lay down on a cloak 
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in the shade, Philip keeping a constant 
change of drenched kerchiefs on his brow, 
and hoping that he slept, till at the end 
of two or three hours, the captain return- 
ed, gave the word to horse, and the 
party rode on through intricate lanes, 
blossoming with hawthorn, and ringing 
with songs of birds that spoke a very 
different language: now. to Berenger’s 
heart from what they had said in the 
hopefu! morning. 

A convent bell was ringing to even 
song, when passing its gateway; the 
escort turned up a low hill, on the sum- 
mit of which stood a chateau, covering a 
considerable extent of ground, with a cir- 
cuit of wall; whitewashed so as perfectly 
to glare in the evening sun; and at every 
angle, a round, slim turret, crowned by a 
brilliant red-tiled extinguisher-like cap, 
and. the whole surmounted by a tall, old 
keep in the centre. There was a square 
projection containing an arched gateway, 
with heavy doorways, which were thrown 
open as the party approached. Philip 
looked up as he rode in, and over the 
door-way beheld the familiar fretted 
shield, with the leopard in the corner, 
and “A mot Ribaumont” round it. Could 
it then be Berenger’s own castle, and 
was it thus that he was approaching it ? 
He himself had not looked up, he was 
utterly spent with fatigue, dejection, and 
the severe headache brought on by the 
heat of the sun, and was only intent on 
rallying his powers for the crisis of fate 
that was probably approaching; and thus 
scarcely took note of the court into which 
he rode, lying between the gateway and 
the corps de logis, a building erected when 
comfort demanded more space than was 
afforded by the old keep, against which 
one end leant; but still, though inclosed 
in a court, the lower windows were small 
and iron-barred, and all air of luxury was 
reserved for the mullioned casements of 
tthe upper story. The court was flagged, 
but grass shot up between the stones, 
and the trim air of ease and inhabited 
comfort to which the brothers were used 
at home was utterly wanting. Berenger 
was hustled off his horse, and roughly 
pushed ‘through a porch, where the first 
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thing he heard was the Chevalier de 
Ribaumont’s voice in displeasure. 

“ How now, sir; hands off! Is this the 
way you conduct my nephew?” 

“ He resisted, sir.” 

“Sir.” said Berenger, advancing into 
the hall, “I know not the meaning of 
this. I am peacefully traveling with a 
passport from the King, when I am set 
upon, no warrant shown me, my faithful 
servant slain, myself and my brother, an 
English subject, shamefully handled.” 

“The violence shall be visited on what- 
ever rascal durst insult a gentleman and 
my nephew,” said the Chevalier. “ For 
release, it shall be looked to; but unfor- 
tunately it. is too true that there are 
orders from the Queen in Council for 
your apprehension, and it was only on 
my special entreaty for the honor of the 
family, and the affection I bear you, that 
I was allowed to receive you here in- 
stead of your being sent to an ordinary 
prison,” 

“ On what pretext?” demanded Beren- 
ger. 

“Tt is known that you have letters in 
your possession from escaped traitors now 
in England, to La Noue, Duplessis Mor- 
nay, and other heretics.” 

“ That is easily explained,” said Beren- 
ger, “ You know well, sir, that they 
were to facilitate my search at La Sa- 
blerie. You shall see them, yourself, sir.” 

“That I must assuredly do,” replied 
the Chevalier, “ for it is the order of her 
Majesty, I regret to say, that your per- 
son and baggage be searched; ” then, as 
indignant color rushed into Berenger’s 
face, and an angry exclamation was be- 
ginning, he added, “ Nay, I understand, 
my dear cousin, it is very painful, but we 
would spare you as much as possible, It 
will be quite enough if the search be 
made by myself, in the presence of this 
gentleman, who will only stand by for 
form’s sake. I have no doubt it will en- 
able us quickly to clear up matters, and 
set you free again. Do me the honor to 
follow me to the chamber destined to 
you.” 

“Let me see the order for my arrest,” 
said Berenger, holding his head high. 
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“The English scruple must be grati- 
fied,” said the Chevalier. And, accor- 
dinlgy the gendarme captain unfolded 
before him a paper, which was evidently 
a distinct order to arrest and examine 
the person of Henri Berenger Eustache, 
Baron de Ribaumont and Sieur de Leurre, 
suspected. of treasonable practices—and 
it bore the signature of Catherine. 

“ There is nothing here said of my step- 
father’s son, Philp Thistlewood, nor of 
my servant, Humfrey Holt,” said Beren- 
ger, gathering the sense with his dizzy 
eyes as best he could. ‘“ They cannot be 
detained, being born subjects of the Queen 
of England.” 

“They intercepted the justice of the 
King,” said the captain, laying his hand 
on Philip’s shoulder. “I shall have them 
off with me to the garrison of Lugon, and 
deal with them there.” 

“Wait!” said the Chevalier, interpos- 
ing before Berenger’s fierce, horror-struck 
expostulation could break forth ; “ this is 
an honorable young gentleman, son of a 
chevalier of good reputation in England, 
and he need not be so harshly dealt 
with. You will not separate either him 
or the poor groom from my nephew, so 
the Queen’s authority be now rightly ac- 
knowledged.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, as 
if displeased; and the Chevalier, turning 
to Berenger, said, “ You understand, 
nephew, the lot of you all depends on 
your not giving umbrage to these offi- 
cers of her Majesty. I will do my poor 
best for you; but submission is first 
needed,” 

Berenger knew enough of his native 
country to be aware that “la justice du 
Roi” was a terrible thing, and that 
Philip’s resistance had really put him in 
so much danger that it was needful to be 
most careful not further to offend the 
functionary of Government; and abhor- 
rent as the proposed search was to him, 
he made no further objection, but taking 
Philip’s arm, lest they should be sepa- 
rated, he prepared to follow wherever he 
was to be conducted. The Chevalier led 
the way along a narrow stone passage, 
with loophole-windows here and there; 
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and Philip, for all his proud, indifferent 
bearing, felt his flesh creep as he looked 
for a stair descending into the bowels of 
the earth. A stair there was, but it went 
up instead of down, and after mounting 
this, and going through a sort of ante- 
room, a door was opened into a tolerably 
spacious apartment, evidently in the old 
keep; for the two windows on oppo- 
site sides were in an immensely massive 
wall, and the floor above and vaulting be- 
low were of stone; but otherwise there 
was nothing repulsive in the appearance 
of the room. There wasa wood fire on the 
hearth ; the sun, setting far to the north, 
peeped in aslant at one window, a mat 
was on the floor, tapestry on the lower 
part of the walls, a table and chairs, and 
a walnut chest, with a chess-board and a 
few books on it, were as much furniture 
as was to be seen in almost any living- 
room of the day. Humfrey and Guibert, 
too, were already there, with the small 
riding valises they and poor Smithers 
had had in charge. These were at once 
opened, but contained merely clothes and 
linen, nothing else that was noticed, 
except three books, at which the captain 
looked with a stupid air ; and the Cheva- 
lier did not seem capable of discovering 
more than that all three were Latin— 
one he believed the Bible. 

“Yes, sir, the Vulgate—a copy older 
than the Reformation, so not liable to be 
called a heretical version,” said Berenger, 
to whom a copy had been given by Lady 
Walwyn, as more likely to be saved if 
his baggage were searched. “The other 
is the Office and Psalter after our English 
rite; and this Jast is not mine, but Mr. 
Sidney’s, a copy of Virgilius Maro, which 
he had left behind at Paris.” 

The Chevalier, not willing to confess 
that he had taken the English Prayer- 
book for Latin, hastily said, “ Nothing 
wrong there—no, no, nothing that will 
hurt the State; may it only be so with 
what you carry on your person, fair 
cousin, Stand back, gentlemen, this is 
gear for myself alone. Now, fair 
nephew,” he added, “ not a hand shall be 
laid on you, if you will give me your 
honorable word, as a nobleman, that you 
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are laying before me all that you carry 
about you.” 

An instant’s thought convinced Beren- 
ger that resistance would save nothing, 
and merely lead to indignity to himself 
and danger to Philip; and therefore he 
gave the promise to show everything 
about him, without compulsion. Ac- 
cordingly, he produced his purse for cur- 
rent expenses, poor King Charles's safe- 
conduct, and other articles of no conse- 
quence, from his pockets ; then reluctant- 
ly opened his doublet, and took off the 
belt containing his store of gold, which 
had been replenished at Walsingham’s. 
This was greedily eyed by the captain, 
but the Chevalier at once made it over 
to Philip's keeping, graciously saying, 
“We do no more than duty requires;” 
but at the same time he made a gesture 
towards another small purse that hung 
round Berenger’s neck by a black ribbon. 

“On my sacred word and honor,” said 
Berenger, “it contains nothing important 
to any save myself.” 

“ Alas! my bounden duty,” urged the 
Chevalier. 

An angry reply died on Berenger’s lip. 
At the thought of Philip, he opened the 
purse, and held out the contents on his 
palm: a tiny gold ring, a tress of black 
hair, a fragment of carnation-ribbon 
pricked with pin-holes, a string of small, 
worthless yellow shells, and, threaded 
with them, a large pear-shaped pearl of 
countless price. Even the Chevalier was 
touched at the sight of this poor treasury, 
resting on the blanched palm of the slen- 
der, trembling hand, and jealously watch- 
ed by eyes glistening with sudden mois- 
ture, though the lips were firm set. 
“ Alas! my poor young cousin,” he said, 
“you loved her well.” 

“ Not loved, but love,” muttered Be- 
renger to himself, as if having recourse 
to the only cordial that could support him 
through the present suffering, and he was 
closing his fingers again over his precious 
hoard, when the Chevalier added, “ Stay ! 
nephew—that pearl?” 

“Ts one of the chaplet; the token she 
sent to England,” he answered. 

“ Pauvre petite! Then, at least a frag- 
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ment remains of the reward of our ances- 
tor's courage,” said the Chevalier. 

And Berenger did not feel it needful 
to yield up that still better possession, 
stored within his heart, that Ja petite and 
her pearls were safe together. It was 
less unendurable to produce the leather 
case from a-secret pocket within his 
doublet, since, unwilling as he was that 
any eye should scan the letters it con- 
tained, there was nothing in them that 
could give any clue towards tracing. her, 
Nothing had been written or received 
since his interview with the children at 
Lugon. There .was, indeed, Eustacie’s 
letter to his mother, a few received at 
Paris from Lord Walwyn, reluctantly 
consenting to his journey in quest of his 
child, his English passport, the unfortu- 
nate letters to La Noue; and what evi- 
dently startled the Chevalier more than 
all the rest, the copy of the certificate of 
the ratification of the marriage; but his 
consternation was so arranged as to ap- 
pear to be all on behalf of his young 
kinsman, “This is serious!” he said, 
striking his forehead, “ you will be ac- 
cused of forging the late King’s name.” 

“This is but a copy,” said Berenger, 
pointing to the heading; “the original 
has been sent with our Ambassador's de- 
spatches to England.” 

“Ttis a pity,” said the Chevalier, look- 
ing thoroughly vexed, “ that you should 
have brought fresh difficulties on yourself 
for a mere piece of waste paper, since, as 
things unhappily stand, there is no living 
person to be affected by the validity of 
your marriage. Dear cousin”—he glan- 
ced at the officer and lowered his voice— 
“let me tear this paper, it would only do 
you harm, and the Papal decree annuls 
it.” 

“T have given my word,” said Beren- 
ger, “that all that could do me harm 
should be delivered up! Besides,” he 
added, “even had I the feeling for my 
own honor and that of my wife and child, 
living or dead, the harm, it seems to me, 
would be to those who withhold her lands 
from me.” 

“Ah, fair nephew! you have fallen 
among designing persons who have filled 
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your head with absurd claims ; but I will 
not argue the point how, since it becomes 
a family, not a State matter. These pa- 
pers,”—and he took them into his hand,— 
“ must be examined, and to-morrow Cap- 
tain Delarue will take them to Paris, 
with any explanation you may desire to 
offer. Meantime you and your compan- 
ions remain my guests, at full liberty, 
provided you will give me your parole to 
attempt no escape.” 

“No, sir,” said Berenger, hotly, “ we 
will not become our own jailors, nor ac- 
quiesce in this unjust detention. I warn 
you that I am a naturalized Englishman, 
acknowledged by the Queen as my 
grandfather’s heir, and the English Am- 
bassador will inform the Court what 
Queen Elizabeth thinks of such dealings 
with her subjects.” 

“Well said,” exclaimed Philip, and 
drawing himself up, he added, “I refuse 
my parole, and warn you that it is at 
your peril that you imprison an English- 
man.” 

“ Very well, gentlemen,” said the Chev- 

alier, “the difference will be that I shall 
unwillingly be forced to let Captain De- 
larue post guards at the outlets of this 
tower. A room beneath is prepared for 
your grooms, and the court is likewise 
free to you. I willendeavor to make your 
detention as little irksome as you will per- 
mit, and meantime allow me to show you 
your sleeping chamber.” He then polite- 
ly, as if he had been ushering a prince to 
his apartment, led the way, pointing to 
the door through which they had entered 
the keep, and saying, “This is the only 
present communication with the dwell- 
ing-house. Two gendarmes will always 
be on the outside.” He conducted the 
young men up a stone spiral stair to 
another room, over that which they had 
already seen, and furnished as fairly as 
ordinary sleeping chambers were wont 
to be. 
Here, said their compulsory. host, he 
would leave them to prepare for supper, 
when they would do him the honor to 
join him in the eating-hall on their sum- 
mons by the steward. 

His departing bow was duly returned 
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by Berenger, ‘but no sooner did his steps 
die away on the stairs than the young 
man threw himself down on his bed, in 
a paroxysm of suffering, both mental and 
bodily. 

“ Berry, Berry, what is this? Speak 
tome. What does it all mean?” cried’ 
Philip. 

“How can I tell,” said Berenger, 
showing his face for a moment covered 
with tears; “only that my only friend 
is dead, and some villanous trick has 
seized me, just—just as I might have 
found her. And I’ve been the death of 
my poor groom, and got you into the 
power of these vile dastards! O, would 
that Thad comealone! Would that they 
had had the sense to aim direct!” 

“ Brother, brother, anything but this!” 
cried Philip, ‘“ The rogues are not worth 
it. Sir Francis will have us out in no 
time, or know the reason why. I'd scorn 
to let them wring a tear from me.” 

“T hope they never may, dear Phil, 
nor anything worse.” 

“Now,” continued Philip, “the way 
will be to go down to supper, since they 
will have it so, and sit and eat at one’s 
ease as if one cared for them no more 
than cat and dog. Hark! there's the 
steward speaking to Guibert. Come, 
Berry, wash your face and come.” 

“‘T—my head aches far too much, 
were there nothing else.” 

“What! it is nothing but the sun,” 
said Philip. ‘Put a bold face on it, 
man, and show them how little you 
heed.” 

“ How little [ heed!” bitterly repeated 
Berenger, turning his face away, utterly 
unnerved between disappointment, fa- 
tigue, and pain; and Philip at that 
moment had little mercy. Dismayed 
and vaguely terrified, yet too resolute in 
national pride to betray his own feelings, 
he gave vent to his vexation by impa- 
tience with a temperament more visibly 
sensitive than his own: “I never thought 
you so mere a Frenchman,” he said 
contemptuously. “If you weep and 
wail so like a sick wench, they will 
soon have their will of you! I'd have let 
them kill me before they searched me.” 
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“Tis bad enough without this from 
you, Phil,” said Berenger faintly, for he 
was far too much spent for resentment or 
self-defence, and had only kept up before 
the Chevalier by dint of strong effort. 
Philip was somewhat aghast both at the 
involuntary gesture of pain, and at find- 
ing that there was not even spirit to be 
angry with him; but his very dismay 
served at the moment only to feed his 
displeasure; and he tramped off in his 
heavy boots, which he chose to wear as 
a proof of disdain for. his companions. 
He explained that M. de Ribaumont was 
too much fatigued to come to supper, 
and he was accordingly marched along 
the corridor with the steward before him 
bearing a lighted torch, and two gen- 
darmes with halberds behind him. And in 
his walk he had ample time for, first, the 
resolution that illness, and not dejection, 
should have all the credit of Berenger's 
absence; then for recollecting of how 
short standing had been his brother's 
convalescence; and lastly, for a fury of 
self-execration for his own unkindness, 
rude taunts, and neglect of the recurring 
illness. He would have turned about 
and gone back at once, but the two gen- 
darmes were close behind, and he knew 
Humfrey would attend to his brother ; 
so he walked on to the hall—a handsome 
chamber, hung with armor and spoils 
of hunting, with a few pictures on the 
panels, and a great carved music-gallery 
at oneend. The table was laid out some- 
what luxuriously for four, according to 
the innovation which was beginning to 
separate the meals of the grandees from 
those of their household. Great concern 
was expressed by the Chevalier, as 
Philip, in French, much improved since 
the time of his conversation with Madame 
de Selinville, spoke of his brother's indis- 
position, saying with emphasis, as he 
glared at Captain Delarue, that Maitre 
Paré had forbidden all exposure to mid- 
day heat, and that all their journeys had 
been made in morning or evening cool- 
ness, ‘ My young friend,” as his host 


called him, “should, he was assured, 
have mentioned this, since Captain Dela- 
rue had no desire but to make his situa- 
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tion as little painful as possible.” And 
the Chevalier sent his steward at once to 
offer everything the house contained that 
his prisoner could relish for supper; and 
then anxiously questioned Philip on his 
health and diet, obtaining very short and 
glum answers. The Chevalier and the 
‘captain glanced at each other with little 
shrugs; and Philip, becoming conscious 
of his shock hair, splashed doublet, and 
dirty boots, had vague doubt whether 
his English dignity were not being re- 
garded as English lubberliness; but, of 
course, he hated the two Frenchmen all 
the more, and received their civility with 
greater gruffness. They asked him the 
present object of the journey—though, 
probably, the Chevalier knew it before ; 
and he told of the hope they had of find- 
ing the child at Lugon. 

“Vain, of course!” said the Cheva- 
lier. ‘Poor infant! It is well for itself, 
as for the rest of us, that its troubles 
were ended long ago.” 

Philip started indignantly. 

“Does your brother still nurture any 
vain hope?” said the Chevalier. 

“ Not vain, I trust,” said Philip. 

“Indeed! Who can foolishly have 
so inspired him with a hope that merely 
wears out his youth, and leads him into 
danger?” 

Philip held his tongue, resolved to be 
impenetrable; and he was so far success- 
ful, that the Chevalier merely became 
convinced that the brothers were not 
simply riding to La Rochelle to embark 
for England, but had some hope and pur- 
pose in view; though as to what that 
might be, Philip’s bluff replies and stub- 
born silence were baffling. 

After the meal, the Chevalier insisted 
on coming to see how his guest fared ; 
and Philip could not prevent him. They 
found Berenger sitting on the side of his 
bed, having evidently just started up on 
hearing their approach. Otherwise he 
did not seem to have moved since Philip 
left him; he had not attempted to un- 
dress; and Humfrey told Philip that not 
a word had been extracted from him, 
but commands to let him alone. © 

However, he had rallied his forces to 
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meet the Chevalier, and answered man- 
fully to his excuses for the broiling ride 
to which he had been exposed, that it 
mattered not, the effect would pass, it 
was a mere chance; and refused all offers 
of medicaments, potions, and tisanes, till 
his host at length left the room with a 
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most correct exchange of good nights. 
“Berry, Berry; what a brute I have 
been!” cried Philip. 
“Foolish lad!” and Berenger half 
smiled. “Now help me to bed, for the 
room turns round!” 


Os 


WHAT BECOMES OF ALL 


—For smart now are all the children— 
very smart. Every parent asserts it of 
his own at least twenty times a day, and 
is more than willing upon the slightest 
pretext toprove it. Every child, hearing 
it claimed constantly in his presence and 
rightfully interpreting the mute or utter- 
ed recognitions of the claim at home, on 
the street, in church and on every proper 
or other occasion, bears witness to the 
fact. Few are the juveniles, within the 
range of my acquaintance at least, who 
do not plainly intimate—negatively by 
their treatment of others and affirmative- 
ly by their references to themselves— 
that, however it might have been in other 
generations or with other children in their 
own, their father’s and mother's offspring 
are about as smart as they can well be 
and escape that Fate which is supposed 
to be lying early in wait for those extra- 
ordinarily endowed. I am not now con- 
founding the ever-cunning ways of child- 
hood—its naturally piquant and vivacious 
questions and answers that pop out as 
rapidly and wonderfully as asparagus 
from its spring bed, with the intellectual 
precocity, the Minerva-like completeness 
of mental equipment which now distin- 
guishes the beginners in American physi- 
cal life. To me nothing is more pleasing 
than the former. The vivacity, the un- 
consciously acute perception of parallels 
or contrasts, and the naive wonderment 
that falls in such dewy freshness over 
every opening morning fact, brush away 
for the nonce the brown veneering of 
Time and bathe me with a liquid glow of 
young delight. But the anachronisms of 
learning and curling locks—of smart chat- 
tering of learned tongues with the sweet 
plumpness of little red lips—the formal 
cunning and enunciation of scientific 
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knowledge instead of the unzoned free- 
dom and play of a child’s fancy, and 
above all the ready ease in, and knowl- 
edge of the ways of society, in the place 
of the awkward innocence of youth in 
matters that should come only by time 
and will come with it and then, alas! 
stay forevermore |—affect me even more 
painfully than other unseasonable exhi- 
bitions. They make me sigh as in the 
presence of ruins purposely and elabora- 
tely built. I am not only puzzled by the 
foolish waste, the misdirection of taste, 
time and money; I am saddened and 
smitten with grief. I wonder, too, at 
such times whether, after all, the doctrine 
of metempsychosis be not true, and whe- 
ther some old soul released from its an- 
cient casing has not committed the awk- 
ward mistake of flitting into and occupy- 
ing a young body. 

Indeed, I must confess that I have come 
gradually to discontinue my visits to the 
houses of some of my best friends, by rea- 
son of these melancholy exhibitions of 
smartness and aged childhood. I have 
even learned to prefer the solitude of my 
own poor thoughts to the display of these 
marvellous pyrotechnics which illuminate 
me uncomfortably through and through, 
and make me as unpleasantly mute as if 
I was dazed by the glare of volcanic light. 
Of course I have too great a regard for 
my own peace to intimate the cause of 
my diminishing visits to these blest and 
satisfied households. Much as I wish, for 
my own self-respect, to protest against an 
inferential deduction of approval being 
drawn from my silence, I scarcely dare 
trust myself to the dangerous driftage to 
which I am sure all the moving objects 
on the surface current of my thoughts 
tend. Occasionally I do make bold to 
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vindicate my thorough convictions on this 
subject under the pleasant disguise of al- 
lusions to times by-gone, wherein the 
parents of these smart children and my- 
self passed our youth together. Then I 
venture to warm over the free innocent 
romps of those hearty, cordial, innocent 
years; to summon back from the ever- 
receding perspective the forms of our play- 
mates, the Marys, the Jims, and other 
heroines and heroes whose cherry cheeks 
now light the path of a happy childhood 
upwards; to recall their unconscious 
graces; to unreel again the scarlet threads 
of their stories and wicked little witche- 
ries; to renew again the satisfaetion with 
which we indulged in the pleasurable 
sports of youth, never thinking of our 
good looks, good clothes, or proper atti- 
tudes, and not being called upon to show 
off before a domestic audience, or made 
to go through, for the fiftieth time, some 
astonishing feat of memory, or to exhibit 
some prodigious tour de force to draw out 
poisonous compliments from the bored 
spectators. And then—but then, gray 
fleecy clouds appearing on the faces of my 
auditors warned me that middle (parent-) 
age has its pleasures as well as youth; and 
so giving an apologetic fling at my old- 
fashioned bacheloric tastes, and letting 
myself down from the dangerous heights 
of my intelligent frenzy by general com- 
pliments to the wonderful advance of 
the world in knowledge, I glide out upon 
the tide of current topics, hoping that 
some drops have fallen from the surcharg- 
ed sky upon the unwilling soil, and de- 
termined, as some of the children break 
in with talk of invertebrate, or the silu- 
rian theory, or of Dr. Arnold’s system of 
education, that my light shallop shall not 
soon be moored again in that bay where 
it is ever high tide. 

In this uncomfortable feeling in the 
presence of smart children, I have found 
that I am far from being alone. In fact, 
I think, that I am in a vast majority—a 
majority indeed that would amount to una- 
nimity were the parents of the perform- 
ing children away. If the truth must be 
spoken, nobody likes clever children ex- 
cept their progenitors. 
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A child upon a tight rope—its little 
faculties taxed and strained to balance 
safely its tiny limbs for the supposed 
amusement of the spectators—is not a 
subject of greater commiseration to a 
sensitive beholder than the child lifted 
constantly in the family arena from the 
solid ground of happy enjoyment of its 
developing powers upon the tense cord 
of mental display, and there painfully 
poising its overtasked brain or memory. 
The domestic spectator may feel called 
upon to draw his mouth into a glacial 
smile, or shape his reluctant words into a 
seeming admiration, but in his heart he 
knows not which most to pity, the mis- 
educated child or the misguided parent, 
who under these vulgar exhibitions is 
feeding his or her own vanity at the ex- 
pense of the child’s present and future 
comfort, health and usefulness, One es- 
capes from such performances with the 
wish that some Bergh would organize a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

If the pain excited by these antico- 
youthful smartnesses was compensated 
for by the adult performances, one could 
the more readily bear it. We tolerate in 
extraordinary genius the freaks and ec- 
centricities which break out and scarify 
its youth, and even riper age, in consid- 
eration of the astonishing results which 
fall from it upon our expectant hopes. 
But we look in vain, as a general thing, 
for any rare—I had almost said, for any 
ordinarily useful—growth to follow the 
false prophecies of these smart infancies. 
While so many domestic orchards are red 
and white with starry, intellectual blos- 
somings, we get no more, if as much 
fruit as formerly, for winter’s use. 

What, then, does become of all our 
smart children? They do not, it is cer- 
tain, escape from the too burdensome 
promises of their begetters to our ceme- 
teries; else our grave-yards would be 
crowded with broken columns, and our 
race would become extinct. Children do 
die; but, as an actual fact, scientific 
knowledge and better hygienic treatment 
have diminished infantile mortality. They 
are not spirited away, as in the medieval 
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romances, by prowling gipsies, and put 
tomenial services until the young features 
that germinated for forest grandeur are 
dwarfed to common shrubs. They survive 
even the shows of parental vanity; but, 
alas! they outlive, too, the reasonable 
expectations of the victimized spectators. 
The prize children of the nursery live on ; 
but not to take the medals of practical, 
vigorous competitive life. The captors 
of parental extravagance, the winners of 
watches, dresses, ponies, and other prizes 
which mamma or papa hang glitteringly 
up in the home study, and within easy 
reach, sail over the high seas of working 
existence very common craft, usually dis- 
tanced by, or lost sight of amid, the 
whitening fleets that furrow the heaving 
waters on even keel. Children launched 
into the world crammed with ideas, or, 
if not already filled up as so many seem 
to be at the start, endowed with such a 
capacity for absorbing that, like sponges, 
they drink up all the surrounding mois- 
ture, seem to get tired, vapid, tame, and 
dry ere they reach the time when the 
objects of study are to be seized and re- 
duced into service. They acquire so rap- 
idly for the first decade, that they seem, 
like dictionaries, capable of defining every 
thing; but, like dietionaries, are laid by 
and left to soil or neglect when the time 
for adult work comes on. Under the old 
régime, when smart children were rare, 
they grew slowly crescendo et faciendo, 
until, after their legal majorities, they 
went climbing up into the useful places 
out of which their fathers slipped, en- 
larging into virile strength and oaken 
toughness. That precocity which in 
physical nature is produced by tropical 
heats, seems, under the heats of our social 
life, to attain the same quick and gigantic 
growths intellectually—to be succeeded 
by the same decrepitude, the same under- 
surface, strewn at once with sun-wilted 
blossoms and half-developed, stringy 
fruit, 

Our smart children then—violent in all 
the forced plumptitude and colors of 
equatorial regions, flaming out in lingual, 
scientific and artistical petals—pale away 
and become colorless by the same law 
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which forbids brilliant hues to conserve 
their brightness through any great length 
of time, and which discharges their over- 
eager tints into thecommon air. I do 
not look for any change in these physical 
laws; nor doI expect to live long enough 
to see parents gain sufficient courage to 
resist the temptations to stimulate unduly 
the over-excitable and quickly-ripening 
faculties of their children, Our civil- 
ization itself is so smart, so feverish, so 
conservatory-like; our American life 
seems born to so many opportunities and 
inheritances, that require so much agil- 
ity and nimbleness to seize and secure, 
that .ais civilization and life appear to 
furnish pleas and apologies, if not argu- 
ments, to parental pride for the pressure 
which it fondly but fatally puts upon 
their youthful successors. 

If then this hurrying up system is to 
be pursued, if we intend to go on chasing 
childhood over a rapid and brilliant emi- 
nence down into the low levels of tame 
mediocrity, let us at least try to gather 
the results of our pursuit while they 
gleam in momentary splendor over the 
glittering heights. Having discovered 
that Time eliminates from our children 
the force and strength with which they 
begin, let us use the smartness while it 
lasts, as we gather radishes, cucumbers 
and other productions of nature, while 
in the plump and useful succulence of 
youth, ere a slight advance in age drains 
their juices and makes them hard and 
sticky. If the rose-buds in our domestic 
American gardens will come in February 
and March, let us reform our almanacs to 
correspond; plucking their evanescent 
blooms ere they are quenched in the warm 
breath of June, and slip away altogether. 
Nor let us feel disappointed if, after 
applying guano and hot stimulating phos- 
phates to the roots of our fruit orchards 
in earliest spring and forcing their delicate 
flowerets out for unseasonable admiration, 
at a time when danger lurks in the 
treacherous morning frosts, we find that 
we cannot prolong their trembling 
beauties, thus prematurely pressed for- 
ward and exposed, through the delicious 
season which, witnessing and transfigured 
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by their glories, should see them pass 
tenderly and gracefully into the enrich- 
ments of summer and mature in the 
mellow ripenings of autumn. 

Our domestic life is now in full insur- 
rection against the ordained canons which 
govern our social, intellectual, and moral 
adult condition. We are living on the 
old-fashioned assumptions that child- 
hood is a state of gradual acquisition, of 
obedience to household authority and 
grateful dependence upon the parental 
exchequer, Weare still reposing thought- 
lessly in the old-time traditions that age 
and experience are superior to childhood ; 
that children are gradually gathering 
under the parental roof-tree elemental 
power to meet and subjugate the respon- 
sibilities and difficulties which wait upon 
a more advanced period, We know that 
our children are smart,—nay we make 
them smart, sharp, keen-set; yet let 
them grow dull, without providing any 
proper objects for them to expend their 
forced and extra sharpness upon. 

Now our Political Economy should 
take notice of and-graduate its rules and 
formulas to the altered facts. Our Con- 
stitutional Conventions should make haste 
to change our fundamental bases to up- 
hold the new order of things. Why 
should those under twenty-one years of 
age—the period of greatest capacity—be 
excluded from voting, while those over 
that period be authorized to exercise 
that right? Why should our dull law- 
makers shut the legal gateway until that 
epoch and make it then the barrier 
through which those whimsically called 
minors, unclothed with any legal compe- 
tency through the period of their actual 
virility, pass to be invested with the full 
right to marry, to contract, to gain and 
dispose of property without parental con- 
sents, instead of making that age the pe- 
riod when a spent and exhausted youth 
should yield to the legal restraints which 
diminishing powers and capacities, en- 
feebled by premature tasks, require? 
Would it not be well to try the experi- 
ment upon the smallest of all American 
infants, the children of our newest States 
and Territories ? Conform there the moral 
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and legal codes to the actual facts, Allow 
parents legally to obey their children. 
Let those who now spend the money have 
a legitimate right to earn it. Let those 
over twenty-one years of age have an 
opportunity and full right to go to schools, 
seminaries and colleges and thus acquire 
back what filtrates away or gets dried up 
by the heats of those rapidly gyrating 
years that run before, Let us sanction 
by proper enactments the right which 
children now practically but without 
legal authority use, of doing the talking, 
swearing and using bad language, spend- 
the hoardings of labor, attending parties, 
balls and junketiugs—the males doing 
the smoking, and the females the dress- 
ing; in a word, let us clap on young 
shoulders the legal duties and responsi- 
bilities which are now but usurpations, 
and relieve old heads—now getting to be 
but figure-heads—from the weights they 
now bear without any corresponding 
dignity or usefulness, 

Let no one over twenty years of age be 
sent to Congress, The ready use of lan- 
guage which decorous experience banishes 
out of private life to those marble halls 
would at once be brought into immediate 
and brilliant play; while the large and 
varied volubility which our young people 
would inevitably bring to what is faceti- 
ously called Congressional debate, would 
swell the volume of turgid wordiness to a 
point where satiety might possibly lead 
to deliberation and business. To insure 
a sufficient number of Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, young gentlemen of seventeen 
should be selected, being that age when 
the imagination is resigning its office and 
the reason has not yet begun its sway. 
In the free use of strong, incisive and 
burning-pitch epithets, which, like the 
carbonic acid gas in the Saratoga Con- 
gress spring, keeps the Washington 
waters at work, I have found small boys 
and girls particularly apt and skilful ; and 
would recommend that a sufficient num- 
ber of these pantoletted and short-jacketed 
M.C.'s be secured to keep up the lively re- 
putation which our national billingsgate 
has attained, 

As young children, too, have vivid 
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maginations there will be no difficulty, 
under the new régime, in perpetuating, 
through a brilliant succession, our present 
ardent journalism ; and in producing corps 
of wide-awake newspaper correspondents 
to keep up the stock of Telegraph Com- 
panies by information, which being con- 
stantly in advance of the facts would 
fairly represent and be fitting types of the 
infantile correspondents themselves, By 
deputing these smart youngsters, also, to 
fill our foreign diplomatic posts we should 
gain the benefit of their acquaintance with 
the language of the country to which they 
were sent, and before the business of 
making money or matches had driven all 
tongues but their own out of their use or 
recollection, It would be such a novelty 
to have an Ambassador who could under- 
stand what was said to him by the Foreign 
Minister with whom is his, business, so as 
not to jeopardize existing relations, which 
would generally take care of themselves, 
if one of our railway accidents should in- 
tervene and effectually prevent his reach- 
ing his destination. 

Then, too, how much livelier would 
things go on in our churches if, instead 
of the dull old Elders or Deacons—now 
seldom elected before they reach the 
great age of thirty, and who when they 
were boys were smart enough, although 
not as smart as their own boys now— 
were allowed to rest their stiffer, awk- 
ward limbs in their pews, and ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs were managed by their young- 
ers. The sick would be visited by cheer- 
ful, round-faced persons, bright with the 
health which would be brought as a liv- 
ing fact to the invalid; widows would be 
comforted by the presence of dark-haired 
and hopeful youth and not depressed by 
the presence of people encumbered with 
wives and the chilling experience of a 
score and a half of years; while the poor 
would receive liberally from those who 
well know that the principal use of money 
is to be put and kept in circulation. 

Business would be conducted on youth- 
ful principles, in consonance with the 
other fast ways of our time; capital 
would be nimble and alert, creating pro- 
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fits so lively that they would leap back 
into the common and rapidly running cur. 
rent. Old legislative speculators, bank and 
trust defaulters would soon, inthe natural 
course of things and without the shocks 
of legal trials, which produce no results, 
be displaced ; while young iniquity would 
scarcely acquire the rime and rust which 
now incrust so many of the old instru- 
ments of corruption, making them al- 
most respectable. Biographies, which 
now run so tediously through so many 
chapters, would be brief; as an American 
life might be assumed to close up sub- 
stantially at twenty-five at least. 

Every smoker knows that the first half 
of the cigar is the best; every lover of 
tea is well aware that the finest aroma 
comes off from the newly drawn tea; and 
why should we not skim off for use the 
rich morning cream, instead of wearying 
ourselves with collecting the thin globules 
that float on the pan of age? 

If we insist upon exhausting our pop- 
ulation in childhood, let us at least be 
wise enough to get something out of them 
in their prime. If our smart children 
evaporate into flat common-place men 
and women; if the sparkling bubbles 
break soon into the deadness of common 
water, let us seize the bright fluid and 
quaff it while it can exhilarate and benefit 
us, 

Oh, ye parents! who show us vour 
prodigies, exacting no entrance fee for 
the exhibition but assessing us heavily 
after we are fairly inside, in time, pa- 
tience and spirits, I come to tell you how 
you can put their smartness to practical 
use. As they are greatest at the begin- 
ning—as they fade soon into ordinary 
mortals like yourselves, ere the law 
emancipates them from your supposed 
control, or nature relieves them of your 
support and property, agitate at once for 
a Revolution which shall arrest the pres- 
ent anachronisms and place children le- 
gally where they now stand, the bascs 
and foundation-layers which uphold our 
social pyramid, whose superstructure now 
dwindles and vanishes into a sharp and 
disagreeable point. 
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THE SPANISH GYPSY.* 


Grorce Exror has achieved what few 
writers have done—distinction and ex- 
traordinary success as a writer both of 
prose and of poetry. She signally falsifies 
the strongly asserted opinion of Hazlitt, 
that a genuine poet never makes a good 
writer of prose. She has long stood in 
the front rank of living novelists. “‘ Adam 
Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “ Ro- 
mola,” and “ Felix the Radical,” not only 
exhibit a mind of a high order—reflec- 
tive, profound, philosophical, and illimit- 
table in resources, and a heart deep as 
the sea and as restless, and capable of 
being moved to its lowest depths, and 
of moving others, by the essentially 
tragic cast of her genius—as well as 
the rare faculty of clothing her concep- 
tions and passions in natural, graceful and 
vigorous language; but they exhibit at 
the same time great diversity of gifts and 
culture, “Adam Bede” and “ Romola” 
are as unlike in every feature as if they 
were not children of the same mother. 
And so of her other works. Each is dis- 
tinct and individualized, having a char- 
acter wholly its own, and that of the 
most decided kind, and yet there is 
scarcely a family resemblance in any of 
them; “ Adam Bede” and “The Mill on 
the Floss” come the nearest to it. 

The public therefore betrayed no great 
surprise when it was announced that 
George Eliot had turned to poetry and 
produced a poem that constitutes “the 
literary event of the year ;” nor has the 
publication of it disappointed the high 
expectation thus awakened. The critics 
are everywhere praising it; English and 
American journals vie with each other in 
depicting its beauties; and we would 
fain add our mite of praise to the com- 
mon tribute. It is no common stuff 
which can draw forth praise like the 
following from one of the most venerable 
organs of English criticism : 

“Tt is emphatically a great poem, great in 
conception, great in execution. It has all the 


sculpturesque finish and nicety of epithet of 
Tennyson, with none of the quaintnesses which 


* The Spanish Gypsy; a Poem by George 
Eliot. Boston: Tickuor & Fields, 1868, 


in him often so closely border, if not on affec- 
tation, yet on mannerism, and draw us from 
the contemplation of what he would say to 
the consideration of how he is saying it. In 
her transparent style, thoughts the most vivid 
and varied, imagery the most profuse yet the 
most exactly illustrative, appear with the 
precision and beauty of leaves in the air, or 
shells in the clear pools of the shore, And 
we need hardly apprise the reader, in the case 
of one who so deeply and habitually studies 
humanity, that there is a moral problem at 
the root of the poem. Not in this case such 
a problem as domestic life and its common 
relations may present: it is the author of 
Romola, rather than of Adam Bede, who ad- 
dresses us; the theme is deeply tragic, and 
she has found it in times more eventful than 
ours,—times when such vast influences as 
dominant fanaticism and the undying en- 
mity of races shaped the conditions of exist- 
ence, and made sport of the hopes and for- 
tunes and passions of men.” 


The “Spanish Gypsy” is partly dra- 
matic and partly narrative in form, in- 
terspersed with descriptions of Spanish 
scenery and life, and lyrical passages of 
great beauty. The scene of the poem is 
in Spain, near the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, when the Moors were making their 
final struggle for the Kingdom of Gra- 
nada, and the Inquisition was hunting 
down Jews and Gypsies. On _ the 
Moorish frontier stands the castle of 
Bedmér, held in trust by Don Silva, a 
Spanish noble, both of which are felicitous- 
ly described at the opening of the poem: 

* * * * * * 


“This town that dips its feet within the stream 
And seems to sit a tower-crowned Cybele, 
Spreading her ample robe adown the rocks, 
Is rich Bedmér : ’twas Moorish long ago, 
But now the Cross is sparkling on the 
Mosque, 
And bells makeCatholic the trembling air.” 
* * * * * * 
To keep the Christian frontier,—-such high trust 
Is young Duke Silva’s ; and the time is great. 
(What times are little? To the sentinel 
That hour is regal when he mounts on guard.) 
* * * * * * 
The time is great, and greater no man’s trust 
Than his who keeps the fortress for his king, 
Wearing great honors ds some delicate robe 
Brocaded o’er with names ‘twere sin to 
tarnish.” : 
Don Silva falls in love with a captive 
maiden whom his mother had brought 
up and who figures in the narrative as 


Lady Fedalma. The love passages be- 
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tween them are exquisitely wrought. 
But on the eve of their marriage, Zarca, 
a Gypsy chief, who with his whole band 
had been captured and were now con- 
fined in the fortress, contrives to see 
Fedalma and confesses that he is her 
father, and so stirs her Gypsy blood by 
his appeals that she finally consents to 
forsake lier lover, release the captive and 
become herself a Zincala. So speaks 
Fedalma when her Gypsy sire urges her 
to the sacrifice : 
“Father my soul is weak, the mist of tears 
Still rises to my eyes, and hides the goal 
Which to your undimmed sight is clear and 
changeless, 
But if I cannot plant resolve on hope, 
I will stand firm on certainty of woe. 
I choose the ill that is most like to end 
With my poor being. Hopes have precarious 
life. 
*. * * * * * 
But faithfulness can feed on suffering, 
And knows no disappointment. Trust in me! 
If it were needed this poor trembling hand 
Should grasp the torch—strive not let it fall, 
Though it were burning down close to my 
flesh 
No beacon lighted yet: through the damp dark 
I should still hear the cry of gasping swimmers. 
The sacrifice is complete, but the heart 
of the woman, though crushed by an 
inexorable fate, still lives. 
.... “I will take 
This yearning self of mine and strangle it, 
I will not be half-hearted; never yet 
Fedalma did aught with a wavering soul. 
* ee * 
Yes, I will write, but he,— 
Oh, he would know it,—he would never 
think 
The chain that dragged me from him could 
be aught 
But scorching iron entering in my soul. 
(She writes.) 
“ Silva, sole love,—he came,—my father came. 
Tam the daughter of the Gypsy chief 
Who means to be the saviour of our tribe. 
He calls on me to live for his great end. 
To live? nay, die for it. Fedalma dies 
In leaving Silva: all that lives henceforth 
Ts the Zincala. 
Stay, my betrothal ring!—one kiss,—fare- 
well! 
O love, you were my crown. No other crown 
Is aught but thorns on my poor woman’s 
brow.” 


Silva’s love is stronger than his patriot- 
ism, and he pursues Fedalma into the 
gypsy camp, and finding he cannot swerve 
her from her great purpose, declares his 
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determination to follow the fortunes ot 
the Zincali, that he may be near the ob- 
ject of his adoration, In a moment of 
frenzy, when patriotism returns and love 
is in abeyance, 


“with sudden snatch 
At something hidden in his breast, he strode 
Right upon Zarca; at the instant, down . 
Fell the great chief, and Silva, staggering back, 
Heard not the shriek of the Zincali, felt 
Not their fierce grasp,—heard, felt but Zarca’s 
words 

Which seemed his soul out-leaping in a cry 
And urging men to run like rival waves 
Whose rivalry is but obedience.” 


This tragic deed forever separates Don 
Silva from .Fedalma, who becomes the 
leader of the band, the dying chief ex- 
acting a promise to obey the child as 
they had obeyed the father, and enjoin- 
ing upon her fidelity to the cause to 
which he had devoted her. 

The final parting between the lovers 
on the Spanish coast ere the boats cast 
anchor, which are to convey the Zincala 
and the dead chieftain to Africa, is in- 
tensely graphic and thrilling. 


“He did not say ‘ farewell.’ 
But neither knew that he was silent. She 
For one long moment, moved not. They 
knew nought 
Save that they parted: for their mutual gaze 
As with their soul’s full speech forbade their 
hands 
To seek each other, —those oft-clasping hands 
Which had a memory of their own, and went 
Widowed of one dear touch forevermore.” 


Still they linger. Love asserts her 
power to the last, even in the final scene 
of separation. 


“ Fedalma watched again; but now her gaze 
Takes in the eastward bay, where that small 
bark 
Which held the fisher-boy floats weightier 
With one more life, that rests upon the oar 
Watching with her. He would not go away 
Till she was gone; he would not turn his 
face 
Away from her at parting: but tho sea 
Should widen slowly ‘twixt their seeking 
eyes. 
~ - ee euis 
Then Fedalma stepped 
From off the shore and saw it flee away, 
The land that bred her helping the resolve 
Which exiled her forever. 
e ee SS S # e.<f 
He too divined 
A steadfast form that held him with its 
thought, 
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And eyes that sought him vanishing ; he saw 
The waters widen slowly, till at last 
Straining he gazed, and knew not if he gazed 
On aught but blackness overhung by stars.” 
We have space for but one of the many 
lyric gems which are interspersed through 
the poem. Juan, in pity for Don Silva, 
plaintively murmurs (brief Spanish song 
*scaped him as sighs escape from other 
men): 
Push off the boat, 
Quit, quit the shore, 
The stars will guide us back :— 
O gathering cloud, 
O wide, wide sea, 
O waves that keep no track ! 
On through the pines! 
The pillared words, 
ere silence breathes sweet breath :— 
O labyrinth, 
O sunless gloom, 
The other side of death ! 


This Juan plays an important part in 
the narrative, and is thus photographed : 


“ His right hand guest is solemn as the dog, 

Square-faced and massive : Blasco is his name, 

A prosperous silversmith from Aragon ; 

In speech not silvery, rather tuned as notes 

From a deep vessel made of plenteous iron, 

Or some great bell of slow but certain swing 

That, if you only wait, will tell the hour 

As well as flippant clocks that strike in haste 

And set off chiming a superfluous tune,— 

Like Juan there, the spare man with the lute, 

Who makes you dizzy with his rapid tongue, 

Whirring athwart your mind with comment 
swift 

On speech you would have finished by and by, 

Shooting your bird for you while you are 
loading, 

Cheapening your wisdom as a pattern known 

And spun by any shuttle on demand. 

Can never sit quite still, too; sees a wasp 

And kills it with a movement like a flash ; 

Whistles low notes or seems to thrum his lute 

As a mere hyphen ’twixt two syllables 

Of any steadier man; walks up and down 

And snuffs the orange-flowers and shoots a 


pea 
To hit a streak of light let through the awning, 
Has a queer face; eyes large as plums, a nose 
Small, round, uneven, like a bit of wax 
Melted and colored by chance. Thin fingered, 
lithe, 
And as a squirrel noiseless, startling men 
Only by quickness. In his speech and look 
A touch of graceful wildness, as of things 
Not trained nor tamed for uses of the world; 
Most like the Fauns that roamed in days ofold 
About the listening, whispering words, and 
shared 


a sense of sylvan ears and eyes 
Uitdulled by scheming thought, yet joined the 
rout 
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Of men and women on the festal days, 
And played the syrinx too, and knew love's 
pains, 
Turning their anguish into melody.” 
There is an Andalusian flavor about this 
and other bits of characterization. 


Lopez.—’Tis bad. We make no sally: 
We sit still here and wait whate’er 
the Moor 
Shall please to do, 
Host.—Some townsmen will be glad. 
Lopez,—Glad will they be? But I'm not 
glad, not I, 
Nor any Spanish soldier of clean 
blood. 
But the Duke’s wisdom is to wait 
a siege 
Instead of laying one. 
meantime— 
He will be married straightway, 
Ha, ha, ha! 
Thy speech is like an hourglass ; turn 
it down 
The other way, ‘twill work as well, 
and say, 
“The Duke will wed, therefore he 
waits a siege.” 
Lopez.—Her name—the Duchess gave it— 
is Fedalma. 
No harm in that. 
stoops, they say, 
In wedding her, 
Juan.—Fie, Lopez, thou a Spaniard with a 
sword 
Dreamest a Spanish noble ever stoops 
By doing honor to the maid he loves! 
He stoops alone when he dishonors 
her.” 


Here is a fine description of Zarca, the 
Gypsy Chief: 
“‘My invention has been all too poor 
To frame this Zarca as I saw him first. 
*Twas when they stripped him. In his chief- 
tain’s gear, 
Amidst his men he seemed a royal barb 
Followed by wild-maned Andalusian colts, 
He had a necklace of a strange device 
In finest gold of unknown workmanship, 
But delicate as Moorish, fit to kiss 
Fedalma’s neck, and play in shadows there. 
He wore fine mail, a rich-wrought sword and 
belt, 
And on his surcoat black a broidered torch, 
A pine branch flaming, grasped by two dark 
hands, 
But when they stripped him of his ornaments 
It was the bawbles lost their grace, not he. 
His eyes, his mouth, his nostril, all inspired 
With scorn that mastered utterance of scorn, 
With power to check all rage until it turned 
To ordered force, unleashed or chosen prey,— 
It seemed the soul within made his limbs 
And made them grand. The bawbles were 
well gone. 
He stood the more a king, when bared to man.” 


Therefore— 


Host.— 


But the Duke 





